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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


TLIS SOTL SURVEY of Bath County 

will serve several groups of readers. 
It will help farmers in planning the kind 
of management that will protect their soils 
und provide good yields; assist engineors 
in selecting sites for roads, buildings, 
vonds, and other structures; aid foresters 
In managing woodlands; and add to our 
knowledge of soil svience. 


Locating Soils 


‘Use the index to mup sheats at the back 
of this report to locate areas on the large 
map. The index is a small map of the 
county on which numbered rectangles have 
been drawn to show where each sheet of 
the large map is located. "When tha cor- 
rect sheet of the large mup has been found, 
it will be seen that boundaries of the soils 
are outlined, and that. there is a symbol for 
each kind of soil, All areas marked with 
the sume symbol are the same kind of soil, 
wherever they occur on the map. The 
symbol is inside the area if there is enough 
roo; otherwise, it is outside the area and 
a, pointer shows where the symbol belongs, 


Finding Information 


This report contains sections that will 
interest different groups of readers, as well 
as a sections that muy be of interest 
to all. 

Farmers and those who work with farm- 
ers can learn about the soils in the section 
‘Descriptions of Soils” and then turn to 
the section “Use and Manapement of the 
Soils.” In this way they first identify the 
soils on their farm and then learn how 
these soils can be managed and what yields 
can be expected. The “Guide to Mapping 
Units, Capability Units, and Woodland 
Suitubility Groups” at the back of the re- 
port. will simplify use of the map and 


report. This guide lists each soil and land 
typa mapped in the county and the page 
where euch is described. It also lists, for 
each soil and land type, the capability unit 
and woodland suitability group and the 
pages where each of these is described. 

foresters and others interested in wood- 
lunds van vefer to the section “Woodland 
Management.” In that section the soils 
in the county are grouped according to 
their suitability for trees, and factors 
affecting the management of woodland 
are explained, 

Engineera will want to refer to the 
section “Kingineering Characteristics of 
Soils.” Tables in that section show 
characteristics of the soils that affeet 
engineering. 

Persons interested in science will find in- 
formation about how the soils were formed 
and how they were classified in the section 
“Formation, Morphology, and Classifica- 
tion of Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and other users will 
find information about soils and their 
management in various parts of the report, 
depending on their particular interest. 

Newoomers in Bath County will be 
especivlly interested in the section “Gen- 
eral Soil Map,” where broud patterns of 
soils are deseribed, They may also be 
interested in the section “General Nature 
of the Area,” which gives additional in- 
formation about the county. 


* bd oe * * 


Fieldwork for this survey was completed 
in 1959, Unless otherwise indicated, all 
sintemoents in the report refer to conditions 
in the county ut that time. The soil sur- 
vey of Bath County was made as part of 
the technical assistance furnished by the 
Soil Conservation Service to the Bath 
County Soil Conservation District, 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN COOPERATION WITH THE KENTUCKY AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


ATH COUNTY, in the northeastern part of Kentucky 
(fig. 1), OreuDiee a total area of 287 square miles, or 
183,680 acres. The county is bounded on the north and 
east by the Licking River, which separates it from 
Fleming and Rowan Counties. It is bounded on the west 
by Nicholas and Montgomery Counties, and on the south, 
by Menifee County. 


“State Asricultural Experiment Station 


Figure 1.—Location of Bath County in Kentucky. 


Parts of four physiographic regions are within the 
county (6).2_ These are the Mountain Region, the Knobs 
Region, the Outer Bluegrass Region, and the Eden Hills. 
eee areas are described in the section “General Soil 

ap.” 

Owingsville is the county seat and largest town in this 
county, and other small towns are Sharpsburg, Salt Lick, 
and Bethel. Agriculture is the principal occupation. 
Corn and tobacco are the principal crops, but tobacco is 
by far the most important cash crop. 


General Soil Map 


After study of the soils in a locality and the way they 
are arranged, it is possible to make a general map that 
shows the main topographic areas in the county and sev- 
eral main patterns of soils, called soil associations. Such 
a map is the colored soil map in the back of this report. 
Each association, as a rule, contains a few major soils and 


1. A. Oren, woodland conservationist, and E. V. Hurrman, 
assistant State soil scientist, collaborated in writing the woodland 
management section. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature cited, p. 124. 


several minor soils, in a pattern that is characteristic 
although not strictly uniform. 

The soils within any one association are likely to differ 
from each other in some or in many properties; for exam- 
ple, slope, depth, stoniness, or natural drainage. Thus, 
the general soil map shows, not the kind of soil at an 
particular place, but patterns of soils, in each of whic! 
there are several kinds of soils. 

Each soil association is named for the major soil series 
in it, but, as already noted, soils of other series may also 
be present. The major soils of one association may also 
be present in another association, but in a different 
pattern. 

The soils in the different associations have different 
problems in use for agriculture; for example, many of 
the soils in one association may require artificial drainage, 
In contrast, protection from erosion may be the main 
requirement of the soils in another association. 

The general map showing patterns of soils is useful 
to people who want a general idea of the soils, who want 
to compare different parts of a county, or who want to 
know the possible location of good-sized areas suitable 
for a certain kind of farming or other land use. 


Soils of the Mountain Region 


The southeastern part of Bath County is in the 
mountainous part of Kentucky. In this area the topog- 
raphy is rough; the uplands are deeply dissected. Only 
the following association is in this general area: 


1. Muskingum-Rockcastle association 


Steep to very steep, somewhat excessively drained, 
shallow soils of escarpments 


This association consists of steep to very steep, shallow 
soils on the western slopes of the mountains of eastern 
Kentucky. Tho areas are in the extreme southeastern 
part of the county and occupy a part of the Pottsville 
escarpment. In this part of the county, the topography 
is rough. The elevation ranges from 700 to 1,800 feet, 
and there are a few cliffs of sandstone. The uplands are 
deeply dissected by narrow valleys. The ridgetops are 
narrow, and the side slopes are steep to very steep. This 
association occupies approximately 12 percent of the 
county. 

The Muskingum and Rockcastle soils are dominant in 
this association. The Muskingum soils are on the ridge- 
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tops and on the upper and middle parts of the slopes (fig. 
9). They are shallow and have a surface layer of stony 
silt loam and a subsoil of gravelly silt loam or light silty 
clay loam. The Muskingum soils on the ridgetops are 
underlain by sandstone that is highly resistant to weather- 
ing. Those on the upper and middle parts of the slopes 
are underlain mainly by siltstone. There are thin, dis- 
continuous layers of limestone in places, but the limestone 
has had little effect on the soils. 

The Rockcastle soils, on the lower parts of the slopes, 
aré less extensive than the Muskingum soils. They have 
a fine-textured subsoil, are low in natural fertility, and 
are more easily eroded than the Muskingum soils. The 
Rockeastle soils are underlain by clay shale, which, like 
the siltstone, is more easily eroded than the sandstone. 

Because of the steep slopes, little of this association is 
suited to crops or pasture. Nearly all of it is within the 
Cumberland National Forest. 


Soils of the Knobs Region 


In the eastern part of Bath County, isolated, rounded 
hills, called knobs, are numerous (fig. 3). The rocks in 
these knobs are more resistant to erosion than those that 
underlie the surrounding areas. The knobs have a coni- 
eal shape. The following associations are in these areas: 


2. Colyer-Rockcastle association: Moderately steep 
to. steep, somewhat excessively drained, shallow 
soils of dissected uplands. 


3. Johnsburg-Cavode-Rarden association: 
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level, poorly drained to moderately well drained 

to well drained soils that have a fragipan and are 

on plains in the uplands. 
4, Monongahela-Allegheny-Tyler association: Level 
to sloping, dominantly moderately well drained 
to well drained soils of old, high terraces. 
Atkins-Pope-Stendal association: Nearly level, 
well-drained to poorly drained soils of first bot- 
toms, stream terraces, and foot slopes. 


ios 


2. Colyer-Rockcastle association 


Moderately steep to steep, somewhat excessively 
drained, shallow soils of dissected uplands 


‘This association consists of highly dissected areas that 
border the mountains. Throughout the association are 
conical knobs. Near the mountains the knobs have flat 
tops and are higher and more numerous than the knobs 
farther from the mountains. The soils of this associa- 
tion are underlain by soft clay shale or by brittle, black 
fissile shale. In all of the areas, slopes are steep, runoff 
is rapid, and the soils are subject to severe erosion. The 
association occupies about 9 percent of the county. 

The Colyer and Rockcastle soils are dominant in this 
association. The Colyer soils are very shallow and formed 
in material weathered from black fissile shale. They have 
a thin surface layer of grayish-brown to light yellowish- 
brown shaly silt loam. Their B horizon of strong-brown 
silty clay loam is thin and discontinuous. 

The Rockcastle soils, in areas above the Colyer soils, 
formed in material weathered from acid, gray clay 
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Figure 2.—Typical landscape in the mountainous southeastern part of the county showing the topography and the 
relative position of the Muskingum soils in association 1. 
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Figure 8—Typical landscape in the knobby areas of the county showing the topography, the relationship of some of the principal 
soils, and the parent rocks. 


shale. The Rockcastle soils are grayer and are slightly 
deeper than the Colyer soils, and they are much finer tex- 
tured and Jess shaly. 

The soils in this association are low in natural fertility 
and are easily eroded. They are somewhat droughty and 
are better suited to trees than to field crops or pasture. 
Nevertheless, a small acreage is pastured, and a few other 
areas that are less steep have limited potential for pasture. 
Much of the association is within the Gambecland National 
Forest, but nearly half of the acreage is in farms that are 
privately owned. Most of the farms are less than 80 
acres in size and are owned and operated by part-time 
farmers. A few of the larger tracts are owned by farm- 
ers who do not operate their farms. 


3. Johnsburg-Cavode-Rarden association 


Nearly level, poorly drained to moderately well 
drained soils that have a fragipan and are on plains 
in the uplands 


This association consists mainly of nearly level, poorly 
drained to moderately well drained soils that have a 
fragipan. The soils are chiefly on plains in the uplands. 
Some areas, however, are in old valleys underlain by shale, 
along the western border of the area of highest conical 
knobs. The soils in this association are underlain by soft, 
olive or gray and black fissile shale. They are acid and 
low in fertility. In many of the poorly drained areas, a 
fragipan in the lower part of the subsoil hinders artificial 
drainage. This association occupies about 4 percent of the 
county. 

The Johnsburg and Cavode soils, mapped as undifferen- 
tiated units, are the dominant soils in this association. 
The Johnsburg soils are much more extensive—the Cavode 
soils occupy only about 15 percent of the acreage in the 
Johnsburg and Cavode mapping units. Less extensive are 
the Rarden soils; a still smaller acreage is occupied by the 


Mullins, Trappist, Tilsit, Monongahela, and Purdy soils. 
In the areas that are nearly level, the Johnsburg and 
Cavode soils are somewhat poorly drained, but, in some 
of the rolling areas, they are moderately well drained. 
The Johnsburg soils have a fragipan at a depth of about 
18 inches. The Cavode soils lack a fragipan or have only 
a weak fragipan, but they have a subsoil of mottled silty 
clay or clay. 

The Rarden soils are well drained to moderately well 
drained. In most areas of the Rarden soils, the slope is 
steeper than the slope of the Johnsburg and Cavode soils. 
The Rarden soils have a subsoil of heavy clay that is 
redder than the subsoil in the Johnsburg and Cavode soils 
and. is not gleyed. 

The Mullins soil occupies only small areas in this asso- 
ciation. It is poorly drained and is more nearly level 
than the other soils. The Mullins soil has a fragipan. 

Of the other soils included in this association, the Trap- 
pist soils are well drained; the Tilsit and Monongahela, 
moderately well drained; and the Purdy soils, poorly 
drained. The Purdy soils have a fragipan. The Trappist 
soils formed in material weathered from black fissile shale, 
and the Tilsit soils, in material weathered from inter- 
bedded shale, siltstone, and sandstone. The Monongahela 
and Purdy soils formed in old river alluvium on river 
terraces or in local alluvium washed from soils of the 
steep knobs. 

Most of the soils in this association are better suited to 
pasture than to cultivated crops. Pastures are fairly good 
in the areas that have been drained if ground limestone 
and fertilizer have been added and suitable grasses seeded. 
The soils are used to a limited extent for row crops. The 
main cash crop is tobacco, which is grown on the better 
drained soils. 

The farms in this association are mainly about 50 acres 
in size. Much of the farming is done on a part-time basis. 
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4, Monongahela-Allegheny-Tyler association 


Level to sloping, dominantly moderately well drained 
to well drained soils of old, high terraces 


This association consists of level to cep ine moderately 
well drained to well drained soils on old, high stream. ter- 
races. ‘The areas are north of U.S. Highway No. 60 and are 
parallel to the Licking River. The dominant soils in the 
association—the Monongahela, Allegheny, and Tyler— 
formed in old alluvium. They are on high stream ter- 
races, above areas of soils formed in residuum, and at an 
elevation considerably above the soils in valleys of the 
present day. The association occupies approximately 4 
percent of the county. 

The Monongahela, Allegheny, and Tyler soils of this 
county are easily identified by the many small, rounded, 
quartz pebbles on the surface and in the soil profile. 'The 
parent material is of the Irvine formation of the Tertiary 
geologic period. 

Monongahela soils are dominant in the southern part of 
this association (fig. 4), and Allegheny soils are dominant 
in the northern part. The Tyler soils are also extensive, 
but they are less extensive than the Monongahela and 
Allegheny soils. The Purdy soil also occupies small areas 
in the association. 

The Monongahela soils are deep and are nearly level 
to sloping. They are moderately well drained and have 
a fragipan. The nearly level areas of Monongahela 
soils are associated with the Tyler soils, which are some- 
what poorly drained, and with the Purdy soil, which is 
poorly drained. The Monongahela, Tyler, and Purdy soils 
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are all moderately low in fertility. The Tyler and Purdy 
soils have a fragipan. 

The Allegheny soils, like the Monongahela, are deep. 
They are well drained and have a browner surface layer 
and subsoil than the other soils in the association. The 
Allegheny soils are moderately fertile and are the most 
productive of any of the soils in the association. 

The soils in this association are suitable for pasture. 
They are suitable for most of the cultivated crops grown 
in the county if drainage has been provided, where needed, 
and lime and fertilizer have been applied. In areas where 
surface drainage has been carefully controlled and lime 
and fertilizer have been added, good crops of tobacco, 
corn, and forage crops are produced. A few small, sandy 
and droughty areas are idle or are in timber, 

The farms in this association are mainly about 100 acres 
in size. Some are operated by the owners, and others, by 
tenants. 


5. Atkins-Pope-Stendal association 


Nearly level, well-drained to poorly drained soils on 
first bottoms, stream terraces, and foot slopes 


This association consists of nearly level soils on first 
bottoms, stream terraces, and foot slopes. The areas are 
in the eastern part of the county, along Mill Creek, Mud 
Lick Creek, Salt Lick Creek, and the Licking River and 
its tributaries. Some of the areas are narrow, but others 
are as much as 114 miles wide (fig. 5). The association 
occupies about 12 percent of the county. 

The soils in this association formed mainly in alluvium 
derived from sandstone, shale, and siltstone. They are 
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Figure ¢.—Typical landscape in the southern part of association 4 showing the topography, the relationship of the principal soils, 
and the parent rocks, 
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Figure 5.—Typical landscape in a river valley and the relative position of the principal soils. 


less fertile than the soils formed in alluvium derived from 
limestone. Drainage is poor in many of the areas. The 
soils on first bottoms are flooded occasionally, but the 
floods do not last long. In the areas along Mull Creek, 
Mud Lick Creek, and parts of Salt Lick Creek, the soils 
are fine textured because of the influence of shale. 

The Atkins, Pope, and Stendal soils, on first bottoms, 
are dominant in this association, but the Philo soils are 
also important. Minor soils are the Sequatchie, Whitwell, 
Monongahela, Tyler; Purdy, Blago, Muse, Cruze, and Jef- 
ferson. The soils of the Atkins, Pope, and Stendal series 
are about equal in extent, and the Philo soils occupy an 
acreage about one-third as large as the acreage of the soils 
in each of these series. The Pope soils are well drained, 
the Philo, moderately well drained, the Stendal, some- 
what poorly drained, and the Atkins, poorly drained. 
Typically, the Pope soils are nearest the stream, and the 
Atkins soils, in depressions farthest from the stream. The 
texture of the subsoil ranges from sandy loam in the typi- 
cal Pope soils to silty clay in the Atkins soils. 

The Sequatchie and Whitwell soils are on low terraces 
along the Licking River near the town of Salt Lick. The 
Sequatchie soils are well drained, and the Whitwell soils 
are moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained. 
These soils are somewhat higher in natural fertility than 
the soils on the higher stream terraces, but none of the 


soils in terrace areas are as high in natural fertility as 
the soils on first bottoms. 

The acreage of soils on the higher stream terraces, or 
second bottoms, is about equally divided among the 
moderately well drained Monongahela soils, the somewhat 
poorly drained Tyler soils, and the poorly drained Purdy 
soils, but a small acreage of Blago soils is included. The 
soils on the higher stream terraces lie above the present 
flood plains of Salt Lick Creek and the Licking River. 
The Monongahela, Tyler, and Purdy soils differ primarily 
in drainage, but all of these soils have a fragipan. The 
Blago soils, along Salt Lick Creek, are dark colored and 
are high in organic matter. They do not have a fragipan. 

The soils on foot slopes are along Mill Creek, Mud Lick 
Creek, Salt Lick Creek, and the Licking River and its 
tributaries. They are at a higher elevation than the soils 
on stream terraces and first bottoms. The dominant soils 
on foot slopes are the well-drained Muse soils, formed in 
local alluvium derived mainly from black fissile shale. 
Other soils on foot slopes are the moderately well drained 
Cruze soils, formed in colluvium from black fissile shale, 
and the well-drained Jefferson soils, formed in a mixture 
of colluvium and local alluvium derived from sandstone 
and shale. The Muse and Cruze soils are darker colored, 
finer textured, and less gravelly than the Jefferson soils. 
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The soils in this association are all naturally acid, and 
many of the areas are poorly drained. The soils of ter- 
races are difficult to drain properly because of the fragi- 
pe Tiling is not feasible in many of the areas on first 

ottoms because proper outlets are lacking or drainage is 
hindered by the slow permeability of the subsoil. Never- 
theless, much corn is grown on the soils of this association, 
especially on the first bottoms. In many places good 
pasture and hay are produced. Tobacco is grown mainly 
on the foot slopes or on terraces above the present flood 
plains. Some of the wet, undrained areas are in woods 
or are idle, 

The farms in this association range from 50 to 800 acres 
in size. They are operated partly by tenants and partly 
by owners; many operators are part-time farmers. 


Soils of the Outer Bluegrass Region 


In the northwestern and central parts of the county is 
an area of upland plains called the Outer Bluegrass. This 
area is along the edge of the old Lexington peneplain. It 
is underlain mainly by limestone of Ordovician age, but 
partly by limestone of Devonian age. The following asso- 
ciations are in this general area: 


6. Hagerstown-Fleming-Bedford association: Level 
to sloping, deep to moderately deep, dominantly 
well drained soils of upland ridges. 

7. Fairmount-Otway association: Steep, shallow, 
well-drained to excessively drained soils that have 
a dark-colored surface layer high in calcium and 
are on highly dissected uplands. 

8. Lowell-Shel yville association: Undulating to 
rolling, deep, well-drained soils of uplands. 

9. Huntington-Egam-Captina association: Chiefly 
nearly level, deep, well drained to moderately 
well drained soils of narrow first bottoms, stream 
terraces, and foot slopes. 
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6. Hagerstown-Fleming-Bedford association 


Level to sloping, deep to moderately deep, dominantly 
well drained soils of upland ridges 


This association consists of level to sloping, deep to 
moderately deep soils of the upland plains. The areas 
are in the southwestern part of the county and extend 
from Owingsville southwestward to Montgomery County. 
The association occupies approximately 4 percent of the 
county. 

The major soils in this association are the Hagerstown 
and Fleming, which are well drained, and the Bedford, 
which are moderately well drained. Minor soils are the 
somewhat poorly drained Lawrence and poorly drained 
Guthrie soils. The Bedford, Guthrie, and Lawrence soils 
all have a fragipan. 

The Hagerstown soils are on broad flats in the uplands. 
They lie above the Fleming soils, which are on side slopes 
(fig. 6). The Fleming soils are fairly extensive and form 
a band around the outer edge of the association. The 
upper part of the solum in the Fleming soils formed in 
material weathered from limestone, and the lower part, 
in material weathered from clay shale. 

The soils of this association are high or fairly high in 
natural fertility and are good for agriculture. The Ha- 
gerstown soils are especially well suited to agriculture 
because they are high in natural fertility and are very 
productive. Some of the soils need drainage. Because 
the fragipan is near the surface in many places, however, 
tiling is not feasible and open ditches are used. In places 
chert or flint is likely to damage farm machinery. 

The farms in this association are fairly large—com- 
monly more than 120 acres in size. They are operated 
mainly by the owners, but some are operated by tenants. 
Good yields of tobacco are obtained on the well drained 
or moderately well drained soils, and good pasture on the 
somewhat poorly drained or poorly drained areas. 


SS 


Figure 6.—Typical landscape showing the topography and the relative position of the principal soils in association 6 and the parent 
rocks from which the soils formed. 
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7. Fairmount-Otway association 


Steep, shallow, well-drained to excessively drained 
soils that have a dark-colored surface layer high in 
calcium and are on highly dissected uplands 

(fig. 7) 


This association consists of highly dissected areas 
that extend from a point south of Owingsville northward 
through the central part of the county toward the Licking 
River. The areas are severely croded. The erosion was 
caused when early settlers raised large flocks of turkeys 
that overgrazed the land. The soils are underlain by cal- 
careous shale, locally called marl, and by thin-bedded, 
argillaceous limestone. This association occupies approx- 
imately 27 percent of the county. 

The dominant soils in this association are the Fair- 
mount and Otway, but a smaller acreage of Lowell and 
Beasley soils is included. The Fairmount and Otway 
soils are shallow and have a surface layer of dark-colored 
silty clay loam or silty clay. The Fairmount soils he 
below the areas of Otway soils. They are flaggy and 
formed in material weathered from limestone. ‘The Ot- 
way soils are free of stones and formed in material weath- 
ered from soft, calcareous shale. 

Near the Fairmount soils is a moderately large acreage 
of shallow Lowell soils. The Lowell soils are less flaggy 
than the Fairmount soils and have a thicker, more brightly 
colored B horizon. On the broader ridgetops near the 
Otway soils, there is also a small acreage of Beasley soils. 
The Beasley soils have a lighter colored, coarser textured 
surface layer than the Otway soils and a thicker, some- 
what redder and better developed B horizon. 

The use of farm machinery is difficult on the soils of this 
association because of the steep slope, fine texture of the 
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Figure 7._Typical landscape showing the topography and 
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subsoil, and the presence of thin slabs of limestone on the 
surface and in the soil profile. Runoff is rapid. The 
Fairmount and Otway soils are droughty. They are neu- 
tral to alkaline and do not need lime. 

If grazing is controlled, the Fairmount and Otway soils 
are better used for pasture than for tilled crops or trees; 
trees, other than redcedar, do not grow well because of the 
fine texture of these soils. The soils are well suited to 
bluegrass, but forage crops that resist drought are better 
to grow. Areas of the Beasley and Lowell soils that are 
not eroded can be used for cultivated crops, but the acreage 
of these soils that is not eroded is limited. 

Much of this association is covered by scrub trees and 
brush. In the main, cultivated crops are not grown, ex- 
cept on the bottom lands and on uneroded areas of Beasley 
and Lowell soils. 

The average size of farms in this association is about 
90 acres, Most of the farms are operated by the owner. 


8. Lowell-Shelbyville association 


Undulating to rolling, deep, well-drained soils of up- 
lands 


This association consists of undulating to rolling soils 
(fig. 8) in the western part of the county near the towns 
of Sharpsburg and Bethel. The soils are deep and are 
underlain by limestone, calcareous shale, sandstone, and 
siltstone. ‘The association occupies approximately 16 per- 
cent of the county. 

The dominant soils in this association are the Lowell 
and Shelbyville, but a smaller acreage is occupied by the 
Nicholson soils. The Lowell soils are on narrow ridges 
and on side slopes, and the Shelbyville soils are on broader 
ridges. The Lowell soils are well drained. Their surface 
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relative position of the principal soils in association 7. 
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Figure 8.—Typical landscape showing the topography and relative position of the principal soils in association 8. 


layer is dark brown or dark grayish brown and _ overlies 
a yellowish-brown subsoil. In most of the areas, the lower 
part of the subsoil is fine textured (silty clay or clay). On 
the steep slopes, however, there are shallow Lowell soils, 
which have a subsoil that is fine textured throughout. 

The Shelbyville soils occupy a smaller acreage than the 
Lowell soils. They have a surface layer of dark-brown 
silt loam and a subsoil of dark-brown or strong-brown 
silty clay loam. The Shelbyville soils have a coarser tex- 
tured, more friable subsoil than the Lowell soils. Also, 
in the lower part of the subsoil, they have distinctive, 
rather firm, mottled layers that contain a large amount 
of dark-colored concretionary material. 

The Nicholson soils are not extensive in this association. 
They are on broad ridges near the Shelbyville soils. The 
Nicholson soils resemble the Shelbyville soils, but they 
have a fragipan rather than concretionary layers. Typi- 
cally, they are also lighter colored and more acid than the 
Shelbyville soils. In a large area of Nicholson soils near 
Sharpsburg, however, the surface layer is thicker, darker 
colored, and less acid than that in the typical Nicholson 
soils. The differences in the surface layer in this partic- 
ular area were brought about by the Indians who used 
the site for a camp. 

The soils of association 8 are high in natural fertility and 
are well suited to general farming. Drainage is not a 
problem, and farm machinery is easy to use in most areas. 
The soils erode easily, but erosion can be controlled. 

The soils of this association have long been important 
for growing high-quality burley tobacco. Tobacco is the 
main cash crop grown on the association, but corn is also 
grown, mainly for use on the farm. Much of the associa- 
tion is now used to produce good-quality hay and pasture. 

Most of the farms in this association are more than 200 
acres in size. Some are operated by the owner, and others, 
by tenants. 


9. Huntington-Egam-Captina association 


Chiefly nearly level, deep, well drained to moderately 
well drained soils of narrow first bottoms, stream ter- 
races, and foot slopes 


This association consists mainly of nearly level, deep 
soils on narrow first bottoms, stream terraces, and foot 
slopes (fig. 9). Some of the areas are along Hinkston, 
Flat, White Oak, and Slate Creek and their tributaries. 
Others are along the edges of limestone valleys. The 
valleys are generally narrow, but the one along Slate 
Creek is nearly a mile wide at its mouth. The soils of 
this association occupy about 8 percent of the county. 
They are in the northern and eastern parts. 

The dominant soils of this association are the Hunting- 
ton, Egam, and Captina. <A smaller acreage of Woolper, 
Sees, Lindside, Newark, Melvin, Dunning, Elk, Taft, 
Robertsville, and Ashton soils is included. 

The Huntington soils occupy about half of the acreage 
on first bottoms. The rest of the acreage on first, bottoms 
is occupied by Egam, Lindside, Newark, Melvin, and Dun- 
ning soils. The Huntington soils are well drained; the 
Egam and Lindside soils are moderately well drained ; the 
Newark soils, somewhat poorly drained; the Melvin soils, 
poorly drained; and the Dunning soils, very poorly 
drained. Normally, the Huntington soils are nearest the 
stream, The Melvin and the dark-colored, fine-textured 
Dunning soils are in depressions farthest. from the stream. 

The soils on first bottoms and toe slopes along White Oak 
Creek and its tributaries are generally fine textured be- 
cause they formed mainly in material washed from fine- 
textured soils. A few of these soils are poorly drained. 
As a whole, however, they are better drained than the soils 
of valleys that. were formed in alluvium derived from acid 
sandstone, shale, and siltstone. The soils on first bottoms 
and toe slopes are nearly neutral. 

At a higher elevation than the soils on first bottoms are 
the soils of terraces, or second bottoms. Of these, the 
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Figure 9,—Typical landscape showing the relative position of the principal soils in a limestone valley in association 9. 


dominant soils are the well drained Elk, the moderately 
well drained Captina, the somewhat poorly drained Taft, 
and the poorly drained Robertsville. The Captina soils 
are the most extensive of these soils. The soils of ter- 
races, or second bottoms, are chiefly along Slate Creek 
and are above the present flood plain. They differ mainly 
in degree of drainage. All of these soils, except the Elk, 
have a fragipan. 

At a still higher elevation than the soils on first bottoms 
are the soils on foot slopes. Of these, the well-drained 
Woolper and Ashton soils are dominant, but there is a 
small acreage of somewhat poorly drained Sees soils. The 
Ashton soils are somewhat coarser textured than the Wool- 
per and Sees soils. 

The soils in this association are very fertile and are well 
suited to all of the crops commonly grown in the county. 
Tobacco grows well on the first bottoms, but it is usually 
pon on the toe slopes or terraces, where it will not be 

amaged by floodwaters. Some corn is grown, but most 
of the association is used for pasture and hay of good 
quality. 


Soils of the Eden Hills 


In the northwestern part of the county are areas, highly 
dissected by narrow valleys, that are called the Eden Hills. 
The soils of these areas have strong slopes. In places 
there are thin slabs of limestone on the surface. Most of 
the acreage in the Eden Hills has been used for crops, but 
now much of it is in pasture. Some areas are idle or are 
covered by scrub trees. The following association is in 
this general area: 


10. Eden-Lowell association 


Steep, moderately deep, somewhat droughty soils of 
highly dissected uplands 


This association consists of highly dissected areas (fig. 
10) along the border between Bath and Nicholas Counties. 
The soils in the association formed mainly in material 
weathered from interbedded. limestone, calcareous. shale, 
and siltstone, but, in small areas at the highest elevations, 
they formed in material weathered from calcareous sand- 
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Figure 10.—Typical landscape in the Eden Hills area showing the topography and relative position of the 
soils in association 10. 


stone. This association occupies approximately 4 percent 
of the county. ; 

The Eden‘soils, on hillsides, are dominant in this associ- 
ation. The shallow Lowell soils, on the ridgetops and 
milder slopes, are less extensive. ‘The Eden soils are mod- 
erately deep and fertile. They are somewhat excessively 
drained as the result of the large amount of runoff, and 
they are nearly neutral. In areas where the Eden soils 
are eroded, the surface layer is fine textured. The Lowell 
soils have a thicker, browner, and more acid subsoil than 
the Eden soils. 

Because of the steep slopes, the soils of this association 
are poorly suited to row crops. On some of the slopes, 
hay crops are difficult to mow because of the slabs of loose 
limestone. In favorable years grass grows well on these 
soils, but grazing needs to be controlled carefully during 
dry seasons. Most of the association is in pasture, and 
fairly good yields of forage are obtained. The very steep 
areas are idle or in scrub trees. 

The farms in the association are more than 100 acres 
in size. They are operated mainly by the owner. 


How Soils Are Named, Mapped, 
and Classified 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Bath County, where they are located, and how 
they can be used. 

They went into the county knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen, and perhaps some 
they had not. As they traveled over the county, they ob- 


served steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size and 
speed of streams; kinds.of native plants or crops; kinds of 
rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug or 
bored many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends 
from the surface down to the rock material that has not 
been changed much by leaching or by roots of plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. They classi- 
fied and named the soils according to uniform procedures. 
To use this report efficiently, it 1s necessary to know the 
kinds of groupings most used in a local soil classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture in the surface layer, 
all the soils of one series have major horizons that are sim- 
ilar in thickness, arrangement, and other important char- 
acteristics. Tach soil series is named for a town or other 
geographic feature near the place where a soil of that 
series was first observed and mapped. Shrouts and Flem- 
ing, for example, are the names of two soil series. All 
the soils in the United States having the same series name 
are essentilly alike in natural characteristics. 

Many soil series contain soils that differ in the texture 
of their surface layer. According to such differences, 
separations called soil types aremade, Within a series, all 
the soils having a surface layer of the same texture belong 
to one soil type. Fleming silt loam and Fleming cherty 
silty clay loam are two soil types in the Fleming series. 
The difference in the texture of their surface layers is 
apparent from their names. 

ome soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or some other feature affecting 
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their use that practical suggestions about their manage- 
ment could not be made if they were shown on the soil 
map as one unit. Such soil types are divided into soil 
phases. The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that 
affects management. For example, Fleming silt loam, 6 
to 12 percent slopes, eroded, is one of several phases of 
Fleming silt loam, a soil type that ranges from undulating 
to steep. 

After a fairly detailed guide for classifying and naming 
the soils had been worked out, the soil scientists drew soil 
boundaries on aerial photographs. They used photos for 
their base map because they show woodlands, buildings, 
borders of fields, trees, and similar detail that greatly help 
in drawing boundaries accurately. The soil map in the 
back of this report was prepared from the aerial 
photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, a mapping unit is nearly 
equivalent to a soil type or a phase of asoiltype. It is not 
exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show on 
such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some 
other kind that have been seen within an area that is 
dominantly of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientist has 
a problem of delineating areas where different kinds of 
soils are so intricately mixed or occur in such small indi- 
vidual tracts that it is not practical to show them sepa- 
rately on the map. Therefore, he shows this mixture of 
soils as one mapping unit and calls it a soil complex. Or- 
dinarily, a soil complex is named for the major soil series 
in it, for example, Fairmount-rock land complex, 6 to 20 
percent slopes, eroded. Also, in most mapping, there are 
areas to be shown that are so rocky, so shallow, or so fre- 
quently worked by wind and water that they cannot be 
called soils. These areas are shown on a soil map, but they 
are given descriptive names, such as Gullied land or Ter- 
se escarpments, and are called land types rather than 
soils, 


Only part of the soil survey was done when the soil 
scientist had named and described the soil series and map- 
ping units and had shown the location of the mapping 
units on the soil map. The mass of detailed information 
he had recorded then needed to be presented in different 
ways for different groups of users, among them farmers, 
managers of woodlands and rangelands, and engineers. 
To do this efficiently, he had to consult with persons in 
other fields of work and jointly prepare with them group- 
ings that would be of practical value to different users. 
Such groupings are the capability classes, subclasses, and 
units, designed primarily for those interested in produc- 
ing the short-lived crops and tame pasture; woodland 
suitability groups, for those who need to manage wooded 
tracts; and the classifications used by engineers who build 
highways or structures to conserve soil and water. 


Descriptions of Soils 


This section is provided for those who want detailed in- 
formation about the soils in the county. It describes the 
individual soils, or mapping units; that is, the areas on the 
detailed soil map that are bounded by lines and are identi- 
fied by a symbol. For more general information about the 
soils, the reader can refer to the section “General Soil 
Map,” in which the broad patterns of soils are described. 
The acreage and proportionate extent of each soil mapped 
in the county are given in table 1. Their location is shown 
on the soil map at the back of the report. 

In the descriptions that follow, each soil series is first 
described, and then the soils in the series. The series de- 
scription mentions features that apply to all of the soils 
it contains. 

Asa general rule, only one soil profile is described in de- 
tail for each series, and that profile is described under the 
first soil of the series. The profile described is considered 
to be representative for all the soils in the series, The 
descriptions of the other soils in the series generally tell 
how their profiles differ from the one given as representa- 
tive of the series. 


TaBiE 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of soils 


Soil Area Extent Soil Area | Extent 
Acres Percent Acres Percent 
Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes......._- 300 0. 2 || Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.__-..-- 722 0. 4 
Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. _______ 383 . 2 || Blago silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes____.._._- 273 at 
Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 321 .2 || Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes____.-_- 229 me 
Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. _....__ 539 . 3 || Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_______- 1,117 6 
Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_ 696 . 4 {| Captina silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_ 259 me 
Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.._--..- 288 . 2 || Colyer shaly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 505 3 
Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes.._-.~- 400 . 2 || Colyer shaly silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes- 918 5 
Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes-- --- 177 . 1 || Colyer shaly silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes.| 6, 846 3.7 
Atkins silt loam. 2. <a wacsece cen eceesees. 1, 601 . 9 || Colyer shaly silt loam, 50 to 60 percent slopes_| 3, 378 1.8 
Atkins silty clay loam__.-_...-.-----.------- 2, 009 1.1 || Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 30 percent 
Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes________ 360 .2 slopes, eroded_.__.--.-----.---~---------- 1, 227 al 
Beasley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 622 . 3 || Cruze silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes_________ 603 .3 
CTOdCd 2 ote eet cee ie ce kentme ee el Dunning silty clay loam__--------...-.------ 337 .2 
Beasley silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, Eden soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded__.__ 386 2 
eroded on sen ta ees any 2, 301 1,3 |) Eden soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded____.| 2, 427 1.3 
Beasley silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, Eden soils, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded____. 2, 498 L4 
eroded 2 essere sane wan wen nn-ueeles 1, 137 .6 || Egam silty clay loam__.--..---.------------ 2,122 1.2 
Beasley silty clay loam, 20 to 30 perecnt slopes, Elk silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. .___._____ 249 Jl 
Or0ded oo ees sede eco etl 181 .1 || Elk silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded - - - 293 2 
Beasley silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes Elk silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded__ 222 yal 
severely eroded 22. oc ence evacuees uceehs 556 .3 || Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 6 to 12 per- 
Bedford silt,loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.__-.-. 333 .2 Cent slopes: uo ccc bees lee rel ee tose ccss 602 3 
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TaBLE 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of soils—Continued 


Soil 


Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 12 to 20 per- 
C0Nt SlODOE. one conn esencwenndancnne cee cen= 
Fairmount flaggy clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__-.--.-----------.--------- 
Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__--.---------------------- 
Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 60 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Fairmount-rock land complex, 6 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded._-.-.---------------------- 
Fairmount-rock land complex, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded) ..cunccmacsncocanacscncnnenn 
Fleming cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded___.---...------------------ 
Fleming cherty silty clay loam, thin solum, 
12 to 25 percent slopes___._-__------------ 
Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Fleming silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Guillied land 2 ca.02-- ssl eee a cceesceswoeessse 
Guthrie silt loam.........-.---------------+ 
Hagerstown cherty silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes -___ 
Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_--- 
Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
OPO068 once cep ween eee eee enoees ae 
Hagerstown silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
CONE. ccc ccemdscnecceowseaimeomedsnna + 
Huntington silt loam___.-_...-..------------ 
Huntington gravelly silt loam__-__------------ 
Huntington stony silt loam, shallow---.---~-- 
Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 2 to 12 percent 
SlOPOSsccacecccvoswee new ee tecuesdeesesos 


slopeSias20 eee ketene sce eeeteeue es 
Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes.--..------+--------------08-+----5- 
Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 2 to 6 percent 
SlOPCS2 osc ee cere cece iceeseceeesbeas 
Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 6 to 12 per- 
cent slopes... -.--nsansenennaew=esscun+ 
Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 6 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, eroded._.-.-.---------~-------- 
Landisburg cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 percent 
SlOPeS_ co eee wes cecan recesses ss 
Lawrence silt loam__._.-----...------------ 
Lindside silt loam__.._._-------.--.-.-----» 
Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes..--.---- 
Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_. 
Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes....-.-- 
Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Lowell silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded_._.------------~----------- 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded___.___-..------------------ 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 30 per- 
cent slopes, eroded_______._-.__----------- 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 30 to 50 per- 
cent slopes, eroded..__.---_--------------- 
Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 
Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded _...----.----------- 


Area 


Acres 


358 


631 
875 


221 


Extent Soil Area 
Percent Acres 
Lowell very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 20 per- 
0. 2 cent slopes, eroded__..._---------.--.-.-- 1, 750 
Lowell very rocky silty clay, 20 to 30 percent 
3. 0 slopes, severely eroded__---------.-------- 994 
Made land): eo ce eo ee ee ek 738 
5.7 \| Melvin silt loam......_.------------------. 205 
Monongahela fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
4.1 SIOPES eed Soe ee ew ade ou eeoe , 152 
Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent 
.4 BlOPCS esas. saa see ee cest ease oe oaiok 525 
Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent 
.3 slopes, eroded_..._..--------------------- 293 
Monongahela silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.- 168 
.8 || Monongahela silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___} 3, 216 
Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__ 788 
. 5 || Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
Jl eroded. 2... ae See Soe a See ee 401 
Mullins silt loam._-_----------------------- 354 
. 2 }) Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes___..___- 568 
wl Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes__-__-_- 514 
.2 || Muse silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eTOded . occ Use es ceeecemiec etic sscmorsiecs 244 
.3 || Muse silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
3 CPOE ein os Sac ues sek aaa eee ie 1, 085 
.5 || Muskingum stony silt loam, 6 to 20 pereent 
BlOPCS. c= eee ese ses Soest ones uses ued so 975 
.1 || Muskingum stony silt loam, 20 to 30 percent 
Slopes aces ers. eto wena eee ses eeuet 616 
.1 || Muskingum stony silt loam, 30 to 50 percent 
21 BIOPES ce ct onc seeoetee sce eeeceneoscee ets! 
0) . 2 || Muskingum stony silt loam, 50 to 80 percent 
- SlOPCS2c oicapaeneoceeeakcteceecneseneeece 
Newark silt loam_--_.--.------------- 
.1 || Nicholson silt loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes_--_._- 
.1 || Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_| 1, 269 
Otway silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, croded_| 3, 033 
.4 || Otway silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded_| 4, 488 
Otway silty clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded.| 1, 362 
1.0: )| Philovstlt loam... 22222. 2 cou oe a ee 
Pope silt loam._..--.---------------- 
. 1 || Pope fine sandy loam__-.--.-.---.---- 
Pope gravelly silt loam_____.-.----_--- 
«1 |) Purdy silt loam. .. 20... uaenewmoniwencesns 


oo own dD Oo Oo FF YB BR DoD NENW WNe 


Rarden silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__-_---- 
Rarden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes ---_- -- 
Rarden silt loam, 12 to 20 pereent slopes 
Rarden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 


C2) 01 (57 (ee re 1, 087 
Rarden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

OTODEE oe ele ee acetate se tees 175 
Robertsville silt loam__.--_---..--..-.------ 815 
Rockcastle silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes___ 598 
Rockeastle silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes___| 2, 240 
Rockcastile silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes___| 5, 691 
Rockcastle silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

@PQUGd wcteuss ceca ect ceneeueeeegsesk 764 
Rockcastle silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 

TOded sc se se ceeeweunedcescoeeoesecseluee 455 
Rook land 22.202 22 doc ccuoc pe sce see asec 482 
Sees silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes______ 242 
Sees silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes.__._ 262 
Sequatchie silty clay loam, heavy variant, 0 to 

4 pereent slopes_...-....--.-------------- 638 
Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_..__- 8, 939 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes___-_ 736 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

OIGUGE wen skc cence tene wea weneaeseeoouees 602 
Shrouts silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes - - _ 388 
Shrouts clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_._- 726 
Shrouts clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded___ 301 
Stendal silt loam__._..--------------------- 8, 105 


Extent 


Percent 
1, 
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TaBLe 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate eatent of soils—Continued 


Soil Area Extent 
Acres Percent 

Taftisilt loam feos ce eu bey csaeoes 766 0.1 

Terrace escarpments.._.-..----.------------ 318 4 

Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes______.--.- 265 wl 

Tilsit silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes____.---- 114 me 

Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___.--- 277 2 
Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

QTOCOd sweet eatin soe ete 2 ele ees 306 .2 
Trappist silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

eroded 2c eet ceeeee ee seebceeee’ 167 2 


Soil Area Extent 

Acres Percent 
Tyler fine sandy loam__.-___...-_------..--- 698 0.4 
Tyler silt: loam... cccceccuc cose eseeeeesaens 2, 457 1.3 
Whitwell silt loam__....-.------------------ 293 2 
Woolper silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__ 221 wl 
Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_ 628 3 

Woolper silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 

slopes, eroded _ 0... .-.---4--4-.-4----- 395 2 
otal. cows koote eel eceeke eet cece. 183, 680 100. 0 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


The slope ranges, included in the names of most of the 
soils, are described by the following terms: 


Nearly level. 
Gently sloping- 


0 to 2 percent slopes. 
2 to 6 percent slopes. 


6 to 12 percent slopes___-___--.--------- Sloping. 

12 to 20 percent slopes_____---..-------- Strongly sloping. 
20 to 30 percent slopes____-_--____------ Moderately steep. 
80 to 50 percent slopes_____---...------- Steep. 

50 percent slope or more______.__-_____- Very steep. 


A slope of 2 percent is one that rises or falls 2 feet in 
every 100 feet of horizontal distance. The slope of the 
soils in the areas surveyed was measured by using a hand 
level. 

The amount of erosion was also considered in naming 
and mapping the soils. In this county most of the soils 
were placed in one of three erosion classes. Soils that 
have lost less than 25 percent of their original surface 
layer, or topmost 7 inches, are said to have no erosion or 
only slight erosion; the word “eroded” is not in the name 
of such soils. The word “eroded” is a part of the name of 
soils that have lost 25 to 75 percent of their original sur- 
face layer through erosion; occasional shallow gullies are 
in these areas. The term “severely eroded” is part of the 
name of soils that have lost more than 75 percent of their 
surface soil. Jn severely eroded areas there are many 
shallow gullies. One mapping unit—Gullied land—con- 
sists of areas in which there is an intricate pattern of 
moderately deep or deep gullies. In those areas the profile 
of the soils has been destroyed, except in small areas be- 
tween the gullies. Such areas are not suitable for crops 
or pasture. 

Many terms used in the soil descriptions are defined in 
the Soil Survey Manual (14). Some are defined in the 
preceding section “How Soils Are Named, Mapped, and 
Classified ;” others are described in the Glossary at the 
back of this report. 


Allegheny Series 


The Allegheny series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
of the terraces. In areas that are not eroded, the soils 
have a surface layer of brown to dark-brown loam and a 
subsoil of brown to dark-brown fine sandy clay loam or 
clay loam. The soils developed in old stream alluvium. 
The alluvium was washed mostly from soils that formed 
in material weathered from acid sandstone and shale, but 
partly from soils formed in material weathered from 


limestone. The Allegheny soils are naturally acid and 
have gentle to strong slopes. 

Some areas of Allegheny soils are on the tops of highly 
dissected, old, high stream terraces. In those areas they 
are associated with the Fairmount soils, which occupy the 
steep side slopes. The Allegheny soils are coarser tex- 
tured and deeper than the Fairmount soils, and they have 
amore developed B horizon. They are better drained than 
the Monongahela soils, which are on the same kind of 
terraces. 

The Allegheny soils are near Peasticks and along the 
Licking River. Most of the acreage has been cleared and 
is used mainly for row crops or pasture. A. small acreage 
is idle. 

Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Ag8).—This 
well-drained soil of stream terraces has a brown subsoil. 
The soil developed in old alluvium derived from sand- 
stone and shale. The following describes a profile in a 
moist field along Highway No. 111, 0.3 of a mile north of 
Oakley : 


A, 0 to 7 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) to dark-brown (1OYR 
3/3) loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very fri- 
able; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 4 to 9 
inches thick. 

B, 7 to 11 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) to dark yellowish- 
brown (10YR 4/4) heavy loam; weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; patchy clay films; friable; 
Brepaly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 38 to 6 inches 
thick, 

By 11 to 20 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
noticeable reddish-brown clay films; firm to friable; 
few, small, rounded pebbles; very strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 7 to 12 inches thick, 

Biz 20 to 26 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) light clay loam; a 
few, fine, faint mottles of pale brown (10YR 6/3); 
moderate, medium, subangular and angular blocky 
structure; noticeable dark-brown clay films; firm; 
few, small, rounded pebbles; extremely acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

Bz; 26 to 37 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) fine sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) and reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/8); weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; dark stains on the surfaces of some peds; 
few small pebbles; extremely acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 9 to 13 inches thick. 

C 37 to 50 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) fine sandy 
clay loam; common, fine, faint mottles of light 
yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4), light brownish gray 
(2.5Y 6/2), and reddish brown (5YR, 4/4); massive 
or weak, medium and coarse, subangular blocky 
structure; friable to firm; small, rounded pebbles of 
sours and quartzite are common; extremely 
acid, 
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In this soil the B., and Be, horizons are strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) in places, and in some profiles the texture 
of these horizons is clay loam. In places an incipient 
fragipan is at a depth of about 28 to 36 inches, The solum 
ranges from 30 to 48 inches in thickness, and the alluvial 
deposit ranges from 4 feet to more than 10 feet, 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
texture of the surface layer is fine sandy loam; another 
small acreage in which the texture of the surface layer is 
silt loam; and still another small acreage in which the 
soil is eroded and the plow layer is a mixture of dark- 
brown loam and brown sandy clay loam. A few areas_are 
included in which the soil is more leached than typical. 
In these leached areas the surface layer is lighter colored 
than that of the typical soil and the subsoil is less brown. 

For Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, the hazard 
of erosion is moderately low. 'The root zone is deep, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity is high. Natural fer- 
tility is moderate, and the supply of plant nutrients is 
easy to build up. The soi] has moderate permeability and 
is easy to till. The content of organic matter is medium. 
(Capability unit IIe-1; woodland suitability group 5.) 

Allegheny Joam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (AgC).—The 
profile of this well-drained soil is similar to that of Alle- 
gheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, For this soil, the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. The root zone is deep, 
and the moisture-supplying capacity is high. The soil 
is high in natural fertility, and the supply of plant nutri- 
ents is easy to build up. This soil has moderate permea- 
bility and is medium in content of organic matter. It is 
easy to till. (Capability unit T1Te-1; woodland suita- 
bility group 5.) 

Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
{AgC2).—This well-drained soil developed in general al- 
luvium derived from sandstone and shale. Its profile is 
similar to that of Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
but the A, horizon is lighter colored and consists of a mix- 
ture of soil material from the former A and B horizons. 
Also, the subsoil is yellowish instead of brown. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is severely eroded, The surface layer in the severely 
eroded areas has a slightly finer texture than that of the 
typical soil. 

For Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, the 
hazard of further erosion is moderate. The-root zone is 
deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very high. 
Natural fertility is moderate to low, but the supply of 
plant nutrients is easy to build up. This soil has moderate 
to moderately rapid permeability and is low in content 
of organic matter. It is easy to till. (Capability unit 
[1Te-1; woodland suitability gronp 5.) 

- Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes |AgD).—This 
soil is well drained. It has a yellowish subsoil, but the 
profile is otherwise similar to that of Allegheny loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes. The soil developed in general allu- 
vittm derived from sandstone and shale. It is mainly on 
old, high stream terraces. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
texture of the surface layer is fine sandy loam and a small 
acreage in which the texture of the surface layer is silt 
loam. Also included is a small acreage in which the color 
of the B horizon is yellowish red (5YR 5/6). 


For Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, the hazard 
of erosion is high. The root zone is deep, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is very high. Natural fer- 
tility is moderately low, but the supply of plant nutrients 
is easy to build up. Permeability is moderate to moder- 
ately rapid, and the content of organic matter islow. The 
soil is easy to till, but farm machinery is difficult to use 
because of the strong slopes. (Capability unit [Ve-1; 
woodland suitability group 5.) 

Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(AgD2).—The profile of this soil is similar to that of Al- 
legheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, but the plow layer 
consists of a mixture of brown (10YR 4/8) loam and 
dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy clay loam. Small peb- 
bles are common in the plow layer. The layer of alluvium 
that underlies this soil 1s 2 to about 5 feet thick, or some- 
what thinner than that underlying Allegheny loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is not eroded and the plow layer is loam or fine sand, 
loam, Also included is a small acreage in which the soil 
is severely eroded. In the severely eroded areas, the plow 
layer is dominantly dark yellowish-brown fine sandy clay 
loam. Ina few places there are shallow gullies. 

For Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, 
the hazard of further erosion is high. The root zone is 
deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is high. 
Natural fertility is moderate, but the supply of plant 
nutrients is easy to build up. Permeability is moderate, 
and the content of organic matter is low. The sail is easy 
to till, but the strong slopes make farm machinery difficult 
to use. (Capability unit TVe-1; woodland suitability 


group 5.) 


Ashton Series 


The Ashton series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
that are mainly on toe slopes, although some areas are on 
alluvial fans. In areas that are not eroded, the surface 
layer is dark-brown silt loam and overlies a subsoil of 
dark-brown to dark yellowish-brown silty clay loam. In 
the areas on toe slopes, the solum is underlain by silty clay 
ata depth below about 36 inches. 

These soils developed in local alluvium washed mainly 
from Lowell, Shelbyville, and other soils that formed in 
material weathered from limestone. They are slightly 
acid to neutral and have gentle to strong slopes. 

The Ashton soils on toe slopes and low terraces lie above 
areas of Huntington soils, which are on first. bottoms. 
They are somewhat similar to the Huntington soils, but 
they have a more developed B horizon. In places the 
Ashton soils on toe slopes are associated with the Woolper 
soils. They are slightly more acid and are lighter colored 
than the Woolper soils. Their texture is also coarser, 
especially in the upper horizons. 

The Ashton soils are in limestone valleys near Owings- 
ville. They are fertile, and practically all of the areas are 
used for row crops or pasture. 

Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (As8!—This 
deep, well-drained soil is on toe slopes or alluvial fans. 
Tt developed in alluvium washed from soils that formed 
in material weathered from limestone. ‘The following 
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describes a profile in a moist field along the Flat Creek 
Road, about 1 mile north of U.S. Highway No. 60: 
A, 0 to 9 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3 or 3/3) silt loam; 


moderate, fine, crumb structure; friable; medium 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 7 to 10 inches 


thick. 

B, 9 to 18 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) fine silt 
loam, or coarse silty clay loam; weak, fine, granular 
and weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
8 to 10 inches thick. 

Ba 18 to 25 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) to dark yellowish- 
brown (10 YR 4/4) silty clay loam; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; few patchy clay films; 
firm; slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
5 to 9 inches thick. 

Bz 25 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; few patchy clay films; firm; few, fine, dark, 
soft concretions; slightly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 8 to 14 inches thick. 

D 36 to 50 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay; 
few, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4); moderate, fine, blocky structure; firm, 
slightly sticky and plastic; common, fine, dark 
concretions; neutral. 1 to 4 feet thick. 


Tn this soil the color of the A, horizon ranges from dark 
brown (10YR 4/3 or 3/3) to very dark grayish brown 
(10YR 3/2). In places the Bee horizon is dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4), and in places it is dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) or yellowish brown (10YR 5/6). In some 
ese the color of the D horizon ranges to light olive 

rown (2.5Y 5/4). The structure of the D horizon ranges 
from strong to weak. 

For this soil, the hazard of erosion is moderately low. 
The soil has a deep root zone and very high moisture- 
supplying capacity. It is high in natural fertility and 
is easy to till. Permeability is moderate in the upper part 
of the subsoil and moderately slow in the ewer horizons 
The content of organic matter is medium. (Capability 
unit [Te-1.) 

Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (AsC}—This 
soil is well drained and has a profile that is similar to that 
of Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is eroded. In the eroded areas the texture of the sur- 
face layer is silty clay loam. 

For Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, the hazard 
of erosion is moderate. This soil has a cleep root zone 
and very high moisture-supplying capacity. It is high in 
natural fertility and is easy to till. Permeability is mod- 
erate in the upper part of the subsoil and moderately slow 
in the lower part. The content of organic matter is 
medium. (Capability unit ITTe-1.) 

Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes (AsD}—This 
deep, well-drained soil has stronger slopes than Ashton 
silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, but its profile is similar. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is eroded. In the areas that are eroded, there are 
small patches in which the surface layer is silty clay loam. 

For Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, the hazard 
of erosion is moderately high. This soil has a deep root 
zone and very high moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
high in natural fertility. Although it is easy to cultivate, 
the strong slopes make the use of farm machinery difficult. 
Permeability 1s moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and moderately slow in the lower horizons. The content 
of organic matter is medium. (Capability unit TVe-1.) 


Atkins Series 


The Atkins series consists of naturally acid, poorly 
drained soils of first bottoms that are subject to occasional 
overflow. The surface layer of these soils is a mottled 
light brownish gray, and the underlying layers are a mot- 
tled gray. Recent alluvium was the material in which the 
soils developed. The alluvium washed from soils that 
formed in material weathered from acid sandstone, silt- 
stone, and shale. ; 

These soils are associated with the well drained Pope, 
the moderately well drained Philo, and the somewhat 
poorly drained Stendal soils. They are more poorly 
drained than any of these soils. 

The Atkins soils are in the southeastern part of the 
county, which is underlain by sandstone and shale. Many 
of the areas are still covered by trees or brush, but some 
areas have been cleared and are used for row crops and 
pasture. 

Atkins silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) {At)—This is a 
nearly level, ari drained soil of first bottoms. It formed 
in alluvium derived from acid sandstone and shale. The 
following describes a profile in a moist field along High- 
way No, 211, 0.1 of a mile southwest of Salt Lick: 

A, 0 to 9 inches, light brownish-gray (LOYR 6/2) silt loam; 
many, fine and medium, distinct mottles of red 
(2.5YR 4/6), yellowish red (5YR 4/6), and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6); moderate, medium, crumb struc- 
ture; friable; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
7 to 11 inches thick. 

9 to 25 inches, light brownish-gray (1OYR 6/2) fine silt 
loam; many, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
red (5YR 5/6 to 5/8) and yellowish brown (OYR 
5/8; moderate to weak, fine and medium, granular 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 12 to 18 inches thick. 

25 to 48 inches +, gray (N 5/0) to light brownish-gray 
(LOYR 6/2) silty clay loam; many, medium, distinct 
mottles of yellowish red (SYR 5/8) and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6); massive; firm, slightly sticky and 
plastic, hard when dry; very strongly acid. 


Cig 


Cog 


In places the texture of the C2, horizon is silty clay or 
sandy clay. 
Mapped with this soil are a few small areas in which 
the texture of the surface layer is fine sandy loam. 
Atkins silt loam is very wet, but, to some extent, drain- 
age can be improved by tile. The root zone is deep, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity is very high. Natural 
fertility is moderately low, but the supply of plant nu- 
trients is easy to build up. The soil has moderate 
permeability and is easy to till, but it is low in content of 
organic matter. (Capability unit IIIw-5; woodland 
suitability group 9.) 
Atkins silty clay loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ay)|.— 
This is a nearly level, poorly drained, fine-textured soil 
of first bottoms. It formed in alluvium washed mainly 
frorn soils that developed in material weathered from acid 
shale. The following describes a profile in a moist field 
along Mud Lick Creek, 8 miles southwest of Salt Lick: 
A, 0 to 5 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay loam; 
weak, coarse, granular structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 
inches thick. 

5 to 15 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2 or 5/2) silty 
clay loam to silty clay; a few, medium, distinct 
mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and red 


(2.5YR 4/6); weak, medium and coarse, granular 
structure; firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 


Cie 
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extremely acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 8 to 14 
inches thick. 

15 to 48 inches +, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty 
clay; many, coarse, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4); massive; firm, sticky and plastic, 
very hard when dry. 20 to 40 inches thick. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas of a Stendal 
silty clay loam and a small acreage of a Lickdale silty 
clay loam, overwash phase. Neither of these soils is 
mapped separately in Bath County. The Atkins soil has 
a lighter colored surface layer than the Lickdale soil and 
formed in general stream alluvium rather than local 
alluvium. 

Atkins silty clay loam is very wet, but, te some extent, 
drainage can be improved by tile. The root zone is deep, 
and the moisture-supplying capacity is very high. Nat- 
ural fertility is moderately low, but the supply of plant 
nutrients is easy to build up. Permeability is moderately 
slow, and the content of organic matter is low. The soil 
is somewhat difficult to till because of the moderately fine 
texture of the plow layer. (Capability unit IIIw-5; 
woodland suitability group 9.) 


Cre 


Beasley Series 


The Beasley series consists of moderately deep to deep, 
well-drained soils of uplands. In areas that are not 
eroded, the soils have a surface layer of dark yellowish- 
brown. silt loam and a subsoil of strong-brown or yellow- 
ish-red silty clay. The subsoil is underlain by variegated 
olive, calcareous clay. In these soils the upper part of 
the solum developed in material weathered from limestone, 
and the lower part, in material weathered from marl or 
soft, calcareous clay shale. The soils have slopes that are 
gentle to moderately steep. ; ; . 

These soils are associated with the Otway soils, which 
formed entirely in material weathered from marl. Their 
surface layer is lighter colored and coarser textured than 
that of the Otway soils, and they have a somewhat redder, 
thicker, and more developed B horizon. Jn addition, 
they are more nearly level and are on broader ridges than 
the Otway soils. | ; . 

The Beasley soils occur in small areas. They are fairly 
extensive in the central part of the county and are in the 
areas called the Knobs and the Outer Bluegrass. Nearly 
all of the acreage has been cleared and is used for hay 
crops or pasture. A small acreage is in row crops or 1s 
idle. 

Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (80B).—This 
is a well-drained soil of uplands. Its subsoil is strong 
brown or yellowish red and overlies marl. The following 
describes a profile in » moist field 1 mile north of White 
Oak Road along a private road, 1.6 miles west of 
Wyoming: 

A, Oto 7 inches, dark yellowish-brown (L0YR 4/4) silt loam; 
weak, very fine and fine, granular structure; friable; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 5 to 8 inches 
thick. 

B, 7 to 11 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4 to 5/6) silty 
clay loam; weak to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 2 to 6 inches thick. 

Bx 11 to 19 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay; 
moderate to strong, medium, blocky structure; thin, 
patchy clay films on the surfaces of peds; firm, 
sticky and plastic; medium acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 6 to 10 inches thick. 


Bz 19 to 26 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay; few, 
fine, faint mottles of light yellowish brown (2.5Y 
6/4); strong, medium, blocky structure; thin clay 
films on the surfaces of peds; few, very fine, dark 
concretions; firm, sticky and plastic; slightly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 9 inches thick. 

B; 26 to 34 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) to olive 
(5Y 5/4) clay with common, fine, distinct mottles of 
yellowish brown (1OYR 5/4); moderate, medium and 
coarse, blocky structure; thin, patchy clay films on 
the surfaces of peds; many small, dark-brown con- 
cretions; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 
4. to 10 inches thick. 

C 34 to 46 inches, olive (5Y 5/3) clay with variegations of 
olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) and yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4); contains pockets of light yellowish-brown 
(2.5Y 6/4) sandy clay; mostly massive but has a 
relict, platy structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few, 
small, dark concretions; strongly alkaline and cal- 
careous; gradual, wavy boundary. § to 16 inches 
thick. 

D, 46 inches +, interbedded sandy dolomitic limestone and 
gray, calcareous clay shale, or marl. 


In places the A, horizon is brown (10YR 4/3) or dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) and the color of the B, horizon 
ranges to brownish yellow (10YR 6/6). In other places 
the color of the B horizons is yellowish red (5YR 4/6) or 
red (2.5YR 4/6). In most places clay shale is at a depth 
of 20 to 36 inches. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas in which the 
soil formed in old river alluvium; the surface layer in 
these areas is thin and has a texture of fine sandy loam. 
Also included is a small acreage in which the surface layer 
contains chert, and a few small areas on toe slopes, where 
the soil is similar to the typical Beasley soil but formed 
in local alluvium. The areas on toe slopes are below the 
areas of Beasley soil. 

For Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, the hazard. 
of erosion is moderately low. The root zone is deep, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity is high. Natural fertility 
is moderate, but the supply of plant nutrients is easy to 
build up. Permeability 1s moderate in the upper part of 
the subsoil and moderately slow in the lower part. The 
content of organic matter is medium. The soil is easy 
to till. (Capability unit Tle-2.} 

Beasley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(BcB2).—The plow layer of this well-drained soil is mainly 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay loam, but in 
places it is dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam. 
In other respects the profile is similar to that of Beasley 
silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas of a severely 
eroded soil in which there are a few shallow gullies. The 
plow layer in the severely eroded areas is mainly yellowish- 
brown. silty clay loam, but there are spots of silty clay. 
Also included is a small acreage in which the surface 
layer contains chert and another small acreage of a soil 
that has a thin surface layer of fine sandy loam. In the 
areas that have a surface layer of fine sandy loam, the soil 
formed in old river alluvium. 

For Beasley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, 
the hazard of further erosion is moderate. The root zone 
is moderately deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity 
is moderately high. Natural fertility is moderate, but the 
supply of plant nutrients is fairly easy to build up. This 
soil has moderately slow permeability and is low in content 
of organic matter. Because of the moderately fine texture 
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of the plow layer, the soil is somewhat difficult to till. 
(Capability unit TLe-4.) 

Beasley silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(BcC2).—This well-drained soil has a strong-brown or yel- 
lowish-red subsoil. Its profile is similar to that of Beasley 
silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, but the plow layer ismainly 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay loam with patches 
of dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam. 

Mapped with this soil 1s a small acreage in which the 
plow layer is dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam. 
Also included is a small acreage of a severely eroded soil 
in which the plow Jayer is mainly yellowish-brown silty 
clay loam but contains patches of silty clay; these severely 
eroded areas have a few shallow gullies in places and small 
spots where marl outcrops. Other inclusions consist of a 
smal] acreage in which the surface layer contains chert; 
a small acreage in which the soil formed in old river 
alluvium and has a thin surface layer of fine sandy loam; 
and a few areas of a soil on toe slopes that, formed in local 
alluvium. 

For Beasley silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded, the hazard of further erosion is moderate. The 
root zone is moderately deep, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is moderately high. Natural fertility is moder- 
ate, but the supply of plant nutrients is fairly easy to build 
up. Permeability is moderately slow, and the content of 
organic matter islow. Because of the moderately fine tex- 
ture of the plow layer, tillage is somewhat difficult. (Ca- 
pability unit IITe-4.) 

Beasley silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (8cD2).—This is a well-drained soil on the upper 
parts of hillsides. Its profile is similar to that of Beasley 
silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. It differs, however, in that 
the plow layer is mainly yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
silty clay loam with which some dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 4/4) silt loam has been mixed. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
surface layer is cherty silty clay loam. 

For Beasley silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded, the hazard of further erosion is high. The root 
zone is moderately deep, and the moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is moderately high. Natural fertility is moderate, 
but the supply of plant nutrients is fairly easy to build up. 
Permeability is moderately slow, and the content of organic 
matter is low. Because of its steep slope and the mod- 
erately fine texture of the surface layer, this soil is not 
well suited to tilled crops. (Capability unit [Ve-8.) 

Beasley silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded (BcE2).—This well-drained soil is similar to Beasley 
silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. It differs in that its plow 
layer is mainly yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam with which some dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam has been mixed. Also, this soil is steeper and 
is eroded. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage of a severely 
eroded soil in which the plow layer is yellowish-brown silty 
clay loam mixed with strong-brown or yellowish-red silty 
clay. The severely eroded areas have a few shallow gullies 
in places, and also patches where marl outcrops. Also in- 
cluded is a small acreage in which the surface layer is 
cherty silty clay loam. 

For Beasley silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent, slopes, 
eroded, the hazard of further erosion is high. The root 
zone is moderately deep, and the moisiure-supplying ca- 


pacity is moderately low. Natural fertility is moderate, 
but the supply of plant nutrients is fairly easy to build 
up. Permeability is moderately slow, and the content of 
organic matter is low. Because of its steep slope and the 
moderately fine texture of the surface layer, this soil is not 
well suited to tilled crops. (Capability unit VIe-1.) 

Beasley silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (BeD3).—Like the other Beasley soils, this soil is 
on the upper parts of hillsides. Its profile is similar to 
that of Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, but the 

low layer is strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) to yellowish-red 

5YR 5/6) silty clay. In places there are a few small 
gullies and patches where marl outcrops. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
surface layer is cherty silty clay loam. 

For Beasley silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, the hazard of further erosion is high. The root 
zone is moderately deep, and the moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is moderately low. Natural fertility is moderate, 
but the supply of plant nutrients is fairly easy to build 
up. Permeability is moderately slow, and the content of 
organic matter is very low. Because of the fine texture 
of the plow layer, this soil is difficult to till. The steep 
slopes also make farm machinery difficult to use. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-2.) 


Bedford Series 


The Bedford series consists of moderately well drained 
soils of the uplands that are underlain by limestone. The 
soils have a fragipan at a depth of about 24 inches. In 
areas that are not eroded, they have a surface layer of 
dark-brown silt loam that overlies a subsoil of yellowish- 
brown light silty clay loam. The soils developed in ma- 
terial weathered from limestone, but they are naturally 
acid, 

These soils are on broad flats in the uplands. They are 
associated with the well-drained Hagerstown, the some- 
what poorly drained Lawrence, and the poorly drained 
Guthrie soils. The Bedford soils are in slightly lower 
positions than the Hagerstown soils, are less well drained, 
and have a fragipan, They are in slightly higher posi- 
tions than the Lawrence and Guthrie soils, are better 
drained, and have a less gray and less mottled subsoil. 

The Bedford soils are fairly extensive southwest. of 
Owingsville in the area called the Outer Bluegrass. 
Nearly all of the acreage has been cleared and is in row 
crops, hay, or pasture. 

Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (BfA).—This 
moderately well drained soil has a fragipan. The follow- 
ing describes a profile in a moist field along Highway No. 
1331, opposite Peeled Oak Church : 

Ag 0 to 9 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt 
loam; moderate, fine and medium, crumb structure; 
friable; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
to 11 inches thick. 

Ag 9 to 14 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1lOYR 4/4) silt 
loam; weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 4 to 7 inches thick. 

Be 14 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4 to 5/6) light 
silty clay loam; a few, fine, faint mottles of gray 
(OYR 6/1) and pale brown (10YR 6/3); moderate, 
fine and medium, blocky structure; friable; strongly 


acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 8 to 12 inches 
thick. 
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24 to 33 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam; common, fine, faint mottles of light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) and brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6); moderate, fine and medium, blocky structure; 
firm, compact in place; few, small, black concre- 
tions that are rounded and soft; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 7 to 12 inches thick. 

33 to 40 inches, mottled light-gray (JOYR 7/2), yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 5/6), and strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/6) silty clay loam; mottles are many, medium, 
and distinct; massive to weak, medium, blocky 
structure; firm, compact in place; numerous, soft, 
black, rounded concretions that are irregular in 
shape; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 
ary. 6 to 10 inches thick. 

Cc 40 to 48 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 to 5/8), 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), and pale-brown ( 10YR 
6/3) silty clay loam; mottles are many, fine and 
medium, and distinct; massive; firm, slightly com- 
pact in place; many, soft, black concretions; very 
strongly acid. 6 to 10 inches thick. 

D, 48 inches +, chérty Boyle dolomitic limestone of the 
Devonian geologic period. 

The A, horizon ranges from brown or dark brown 
(10YR 4/3) to very dark grayish brown (1LOYR 3/2) in 
color. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 18 to 26 inches. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas in which 
the texture of the surface layer is cherty silt loam. 

Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is slightly wet. 
Water stands in the shallow depressions after heavy rains, 
but tile area generally is not feasible. The root zone 
is moderately deep over the fragipan, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately high. Natural fertility 
is moderately high, and the supply of plant nutrients is 
fairly easy to build up. Permeability is moderate above 
the fragipan. The content of organic matter is medium, 
and the soil is easy to till. (Capability unit IIw-1.) 

Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (BfB}.—This 
moderately well drained soil has a fragipan. Its profile 
is similar to that of Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. oo, ; ; 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is eroded and the plow layer is dark yellowish-brown 
(LOYR 4/4) silt loam. Also included is a small acreage 
in which the slope is 6 to 12 percent. 

For Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, the hazard 
of erosion is moderately low. The soil is slightly wet, 
but tile drainage is not feasible. The root zone is moder- 
ately deep over the fragipan, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity 1s moderately high. The soil is moderate in nat- 
ural fertility, but the supply of plant nutrients is fairly 
easy to build up. Permeability is moderate above the 
fragipan, and the content of organic matter is medium. 
The soil is easy to till. (Capability unit ITe-6.) 


Bamt 


Bam2 


Blago Series 


The Blago series consists of dark-colored, very poorly 
drained soils of stream terraces or second bottoms. The 
soils have a surface layer of black silt loam. The subsoil 
is mottled or gray silty clay loam throughout, but the 
lower part is finer textured than the upper part. The 
soils developed in ponded areas in alluvium washed from 
soils that formed in material weathered from acid sand- 
stone and black fissile shale. They are naturally acid. 

The Blago soils on stream terraces are associated with 
the Purdy soil, and they lie below the Cruze soil, which is 
on toe slopes. The Blago soils have a much darker surface 


layer than the Purdy soil, and they are higher in content 
of organic matter and do not havea fragipan. They have 
a darker colored surface layer and a more mottled, grayer 
subsoil than the Cruze soil. 

Most areas of Blago soils have been cleared. Part of 
the acreage is used for row crops, and part is pastured. 

Blago silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes (BoB).—This is 
the only Blago soil mapped in the county. The soil is 
along Salt Lick and Mud Lick Creeks. It is dark colored, 
very poorly drained, and naturally acid. The following 
describes a profile in a moist field along Highway No. 211, 
1.9 miles south of Salt Lick: 

Aip 0 to 8 inches, black (N 2/0) silt loam; moderate to strong, 
fine and medium, granular structure; very friable; 
extremely acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 6 to 
10 inches thick, 

Aw 8+to17 inches, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) silty clay loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; extremely acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
7 to 16 inches thick. 

B, 17 to 21 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) fine silty clay 
loam; few, fine, distinct mottles of light yellowish 
brown (LOYR 6/4); weak, medium, blocky structure; 
firm, slightly plastic; extremely acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 3 to 8 inches thick. 

Cig 21 to 30 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) silty clay; com- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6); massive; firm, slightly sticky and plas- 
tic, hard when dry; extremely acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 7 to 16 inches thick. 

C2, 30 to 48 inches +, gray (N 6/0) clay; many, medium, 
distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); mas- 
sive; very firm, slightly sticky and very plastic, very 
hard when dry; extremely acid. 


The combined A horizons range from 10 to 26 inches in 
thickness. The natural drainage ranges from very poor in 
swampy areas to moderately good in small areas that are 
in higher positions. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas in which the 
texture of the surface layer is silty clay loam. Also in- 
cluded is a small acreage of a soil on first bottoms that is 
somewhat similar to this soil. 

Some areas of Blago silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes, are 
wet or very wet, but tile can be used to improve drainage. 
The root zone is moderately deep, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is high. The soil is moderately high in 
natural fertility, and the supply of plant nutrients is easy 
to build up. Permeability 1s moderately slow to slow in 
the lower horizons. The content of organic matter is high. 
The soil is easy to till, (Capability unit IIIw-2.) 


Captina Series 


The Captina series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on stream terraces or second bottoms. The soils have 
a fragipan at a depth of about 20 inches. In areas that are 
not eroded, the surface layer is dark yellowish-brown silt 
loam and the subsoil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam. 
These soils are nearly level to sloping, and they developed 
in general alluvium washed from soils that formed in mate- 
rial weathered from limestone. Leaching, however, has 
caused them to be naturally acid. 

The Captina soils are associated with the well-drained 
Elk, the somewhat poorly drained Taft, and the poorly 
drained Robertsville soils. They are less well drained 
than the Elk soils and have a fragipan. The Captina 
soils are better drained than the Taft and Robertsville 
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soils, and they also have a less gray, less mottled. subsoil. 

The Captina soils are along Slate Creek. Most of the 
acreage has been cleared. It is now mainly in row crops, 
hay of good quality, and pasture. 


Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (CcA).—This 
soil is moderately well drained and has a fragipan. It is 
on terraces that are underlain by limestone. The follow- 
ing describes a profile in a moist field along Highway No. 
111, 2.2 miles north of Slate Valley: 


A, 0 to 7 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure: friable; me- 
a acid; clear, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches 
thick. 

B, 7 to 13 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) fine silt 
loam or silty clay loam; weak to moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 
inches thick. 

Be 13 to 21 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; few, fine, faint mottles of pale brown (LOYR 
6/3); moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, slightly sticky; few, fine, dark grayish- 
brown concretions; strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 6 to 9 inches thick. 

21 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) to light 
olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) silty clay loam; common, 
fine, distinct mottles of light brownish gray (LOYR 
6/2) and dark brown (7.5YR 4/4); massive to weak, 
medium, blocky structure; firm, compact in place; 
common, small, black concretions; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 12 inches thick. 

28 to 30 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), 
light-gray (2.5Y 7/2), and strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/6) silty clay loam; common, fine and medium, 
distinct. mottles; weak, medium, blocky structure 
to nearly massive; firm, compact in place; abun- 
dant, soft, black, coneretionary material; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 2 to 8 
inches thick. 

Cc 30 to 40 inches, variegated strong-brown (7.5YR_ 5/6) 
and light-gray (2.5Y 7/2), partially weathered silt 
loam alluvium with patches of sandy loam and 
clay; massive, but somewhat porous; very strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 8 to 14 inches 
thick. 

Dy 40 inches +, stratified gravelly layers that vary in 
content of silt, sand, and clay. 


Bami 


Bama 


In some places the A, horizon is brown (10YR 5/8) or 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2). Depth to the fragipan ranges 
from 16 to 24 inches. The alluvial deposit ranges from 
about 8 to 15 feet in thickness. In some profiles there is a 
small amount,of chert. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas of a Wolf- 
tever silt loam (not mapped separately in this county), 
which is slightly better drained than this soil. The lower 
part of the solum in the Wolftever soil is compact, but 
there is no discernible fragipan. Also meluded are other 
small areas of a soil that does not have a fragipan but 
that has silty clay in the lower part of the B horizon. 

Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is slightly wet; 
water stands in the depressions after heavy rains, and tile 
drainage is generally not feasible. The root zone is mod- 
erately deep over the fragipan, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is moderately high. This soil.is moderately high 
in natural fertility. Permeability is moderate above the 
fragipan, and the content of organic matter is medium. 
The soil is easy to till. (Capability unit IIw-1.) 

Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (CaB}.—This 
moderately well drained soil has a fragipan. It has 
stronger slopes than Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, but the profiles of the two soils are similar. 


Mapped with this soil are small areas in which the soil 
is eroded. In the eroded areas the plow layer has a tex- 
ture of silt loam, but its color is dark yellowish brown 
(10OYR 4/4) mixed with yellowish brown (10YR 5/6). 
The fragipan is at a depth of about 16 inches. 

For Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, the hazard 
of erosion is moderately low. The soil is slightly wet, and 
tile drainage is not feasible. The root zone is moderately 
deep over the fragipan, and the moisture-supplying capac- 
ity is moderately high. The soil is also moderately high 
in natural fertility. Permeability is moderate above the 
fragipan. The content of organic matter is medium, and 
the soil is easy to till. (Capability unit Ie-6.) 

Captina silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(CaC2).—This soil is moderately well drained and has a 
fragipan. Its profile is similar to that of Captina silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, but the plow layer is dark 
yellowish brown (10Y.R 4/4) mixed with yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/6). Also, depth to the fragipan ranges from 
about 14 to 18 inches. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas in which the soil 
is not eroded. In these areas the plow layer is dark yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam and depth to the 
fragipan is between 16 and 22 inches. Also included are 
small patches in which the soil is severely eroded. In the 
severely eroded areas, the plow layer is yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam and the fragipan is at a depth of 12 to 16 
inches. 

For Captina silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, the 
hazard of further erosion is moderate. The root zone is 
shallow over the fragipan, and the moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is moderately low. Natural fertility is moderately 
high, and permeability is moderate above the fragipan. 
The content of organic matter is medium to low, and the 
soil is easy to till. (Capability unit T1Te-8.) 


Cavode Series 


The Cavode series consists of moderately well drained 
soils formed in material weathered from interbedded gray 
or yellow clay shale and clay, In this county the Cavode 
soils commonly adjoin or are near areas of Johnsburg soils 
and are mapped in undifferentiated units with the Johns- 
burg soils. For a detailed description of a typical Cavode 
profile, turn to the description of Johnsburg and Cavode 
silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Colyer Series 


The Colyer series consists of shallow to very shallow, 
somewhat excessively drained to excessively drained soils 
on hillsides. In areas that are not eroded, the soils have 
a thin surface layer of grayish-brown to light yellowish- 
brown shaly silt loam. Below the surface layer are thin, 
discontinuous layers of strong-brown silty clay to silty 
clay loam underlain by weathered shale. 

The Colyer soils developed in material weathered from 
acid, black fissile shale, and they are therefore naturally 
acid. They are on narrow ridgetops and on the steep side 
slopes. The slopes are strong to very steep. 

On the steep slopes these soils are associated with the 
somewhat excessively drained Muskingum and Rock- 
castle soils and with the well-drained Trappist soils. 
They are in positions below those occupied by the Mus- 
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kingum and the Rockeastle soils. The Colyer soils are 
shallower than any of these associated soils. Their parent 
material differs from that of the Muskingum and Rock- 
castle soils, and they have a coarser textured subsoil than 
the Rockeastle soils. The Colyer soils have a lighter 
colored surface layer than the Trappist soils, and their 
profile is much less developed. 

The dominant vegetation on the Colyer soils consists of 
Virginia pines and of different kinds of oaks. A few areas 
have been cleared and are used for pasture or, to a lesser 
extent, for field crops. 

Colyer shaly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes (CoD).— 
This somewhat excessively drained soil developed in ma- 
terial weathered from black fissile shale. The following 
describes a profile in a moist field along a gravel road, 2.3 
miles southwest of Olympia: 

Ag 1 to % inch, scattered leaves and twigs of white oaks, 

Ag %% inch to 0, partly decomposed twigs, leaves, roots, and 
moss. 

A, 0 to 2 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) shaly silt loam; 
moderate, fine, granular structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 1 to 3 
inches thick. 

As 2 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) fine shaly 
silt loam; a few, fine, faint mottles of grayish brown 
(LOYR 5/2); weak, fine, and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; extremely acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 2 to 5 inches thick. 

© 6 to 14 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay and 
partly weathered shale with variegations of light 
brownish gray (LOYR 6/2) and yellowish red (5YR 
5/6); moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; 
firm; slightly sticky and slightly plastic; extremely 
fen clear, irregular boundary. 6 to 12 inches 
thick. 

D, 14 inches +, slightly weathered, black fissile shale of the 
Devonian and Mississippian geologic periods. 

In places the A, horizon is dark brown (10YR 4/38) or 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2), and in some places the 
A; horizon is strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) or brown 
(10YR 5/3). In some profiles there are strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) or yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) layers of 
silty clay loam, 4 to 6 inches thick, that form a weak B 
horizon. The C horizon ranges from strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) to yellowish red (5YR 5/6), and, in thick- 
ness, from 6 inches to as much as 80 inches, 

Mapped with this soil are a few small, scattered areas 
of a soil formed in material that accumulated as the re- 
sult of soil creep. In these included areas the solum 
is thicker than that of the typical soil. Also included 
are small areas that are less sloping than typical. 

For Colyer shaly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is high. The root zone is shallow over 
shale, and the moisture-supplying capacity is low. Nat- 
ural fertility is low, and.the supply of plant nutrients 
is difficult to build up. Permeability is moderately rapid 
to moderately slow, and the content of organic matter is 
low. Although this soil is easy to cultivate, the steepness 
of the slope makes farm machinery difficult to use. (Ca- 
pability unit VIs-8; woodland suitability group 1.) 

Colyer shaly silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes (CoE) — 
This somewhat excessively drained soil developed from 
material weathered from black fissile shale. Its profile is 
similar to that of Colyer shaly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, but this soil has stronger slopes. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small, scattered areas 
of a soil formed in material that accumulated as the result 


of soil creep. The solum in these areas is somewhat 
thicker than that of the typical soil. 

For Colyer shaly silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is high. The root zone is shallow over 
shale, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very low. 
Natural fertility is low, and the supply of plant nutrients 
is difficult to build up. Permeability is moderately rapid 
to moderately slow, and the content of organic matter is 
medium, (Capability unit VIIs-1; woodland suitability 
group 1.) 

Colyer shaly silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes (CoF).— 
This is a somewhat excessively drained soil on. hillsides. 
It is similar to Colyer shaly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, but it has stronger slopes. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small, scattered areas 
of a soil formed in material that accumulated as the result 
of soil creep. The solum in these areas is somewhat 
thicker than that of the typical soil. Also included are 
eroded areas in which the surface layer is predominantly 
strong-brown silty clay mixed with a lighter colored 
shaly silt loam. In addition, a few small areas of a very 
shaly soil are included in which the depth to the D, 
horizon is commonly less than 6 inches. 

For Colyer shaly silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is very high. The root zone is shallow 
over shale, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very 
low. Natural fertility is low, and the supply of plant 
nutrients is difficult to build up. Permeability is moder- 
ately rapid to moderately slow, and the content of organic 
matter is medium tolow. (Capability unit VIIs—-1; wood- 
land suitability group 1.) 

Colyer shaly silt loam, 50 to 60 percent slopes 
(CoG).—The profile of this soil is similar to that of Colyer 
shaly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, but this soil has 
stronger slopes. The soil is on hillsides and is somewhat 
excessively clrained. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small, scattered areas 
of a soil formed in material that accumulated as the result 
of soil creep. The solum in these areas is somewhat 
thicker than that of the typical soil. Also included are 
eroded areas in which the surface layer is-predominantly 
a strong-brown silty clay mixed with a lighter colored 
shaly silt loam, In addition, a few small areas of a very 
shaly soil are included in which the depth to the D, 
horizon is commonly less than 6 inches. 

For Colyer shaly silt loam, 50 to 60 percent slopes, the 
hazard. of erosion is very high. The root zone is shallow 
over shale, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very 
low. Natural fertility is low, and the supply of plant 
nutrients is difficult to build up. Permeability is moder- 
ately rapid, and the content. of organic matter is medium 
tolow. Slopes are too steep for the use of farm machinery. 
(Capability, unit VIIs-8; woodland suitability group 1.) 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded (CsE2).—This excessively drained soil developed in 
material weathered from black fissile shale. In most 
places the plow layer is strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) shaly 
silty clay loam, but in some places it is grayish-brown 
(10YR 5/2) silt loam. In other respects the profile is 
similar to that of Colyer shaly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas of a very 
shaly soil in which the depth to the D, horizon is com- 
monly less than 6 inches. 
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For Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded, the hazard of further erosion is very high. 
The root zone is very shallow over shale, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is very low. Natural fertility is low, 
and the supply of plant nutrients is difficult to build up. 
This soil is moderately rapid to moderately slow in perme- 
ability and is very low in content of organic matter. 
Because of its. moderately fine texture, it is somewhat 
difficult to till. The soil is too steep for cultivation. 
(Capability unit VIIs-3; woodland suitability group 1.) 


Cruze Series 


The Cruze series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils on toe slopes or alluvial fans. The surface 
layer of these soils is very dark grayish-brown silt loam, 
~ and the subsoil is very dark grayish-brown silt loam to 
silty clay loam. Below the subsoil, at a depth of about 30 
inches, are layers of a gray material. These soils devel- 
oped in local alluvium washed from soils of uplands that 
formed in black fissile shale. They are naturally acid 
and are gently sloping to sloping. 

The Cruze soils occur in association with the Muse soils 
on toe slopes, with the Blago soil on terraces, and with the 
Atkins soils on first bottoms. They have a darker surface 
layer and are less well drained than the Muse soils, and 
they have more horizonation and are darker and better 
drained than the Atkins soils. The Cruze soils have a 
lighter colored surface layer and a browner subsoil than 
the Blago soil. They are also better drained than the 
Blago soil. 

Nearly all of the acreage of Cruze soils has been cleared, 
but a small acreage is still in mixed hardwoods. Some 
areas are used for tobacco, and others are in hay crops or 
pasture. Still other areas are idle. 

Cruze silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (CzB).—This is 
the only Cruze soil mapped in the county. The soil is on 
low toe slopes or on alluvial fans in the area called the 
Knobs. It formed in material weathered from black fis- 
sile shale. The following describes a profile in a moist 
field three-fourths of a mile south of the junction of Mud 
Lick Road, along Highway No, 211: 

A: 0 to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR, 3/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; nearly 
neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 3 to 5 inches thick. 

Ag 4to 12 inches, dark grayish-brown (lOYR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; slightly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 4 to 9 inches thick. 

Bi 12 to 19 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) fine. silt 
loam; a few, fine, faint mottles of grayish brown 
({0YR 5/2) and a few, very fine specks of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6); moderate, medium and fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 8 inches thick. 

B, 19 to 32 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) silty clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of brown 
(lOYR 5/8) and dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) to 
grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2); moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; a few pieces of brown shale; very 
strongly acid; clear, irregular boundary. 12 to 14 
inches thick. 

Bsg 32 to 38 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) and yellowish red (5YR 4/6), and 
tongues of dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2); weak, 
medium and coarse, subangular blocky structure; 
firm, slightly sticky and plastic; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 5 to 8 inches thick. 


C  38to S50 inches +, yellowish-red (5YR. 4/6) to red (2.5YR 
4/6) silty clay and highly weathered shale; common, 
medium, prominent variegations of gray (5Y 6/1) 
and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); weak, coarse, 
blocky structure; firm, slightly sticky and plastic; 
very strongly acid. 


In some areas the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) and the combined A horizons are only about 
5 inches thick. In places the B horizons are light yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 6/4) or dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4). 

For Cruze silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, the hazard 
of erosion is moderately low. The root zone is deep, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity is very high. Natural 
fertility is moderate, but the supply of plant nutrients 
is easy to build up. Permeability is moderate in the upper 
part of the solum and moderately slow in the lower 
horizons. In places there are seepage spots. This soil 
is medium in content of organic matter, and it is easy to 
till. (Capability unit TIe-10.) 


Dunning Series 


The Dunning series is made up of dark-colored, very 
poorly drained soils formed in ponded areas on first bot- 
toms. The soils are nearly neutral. Their surface layer 
is very dark grayish-brown silty clay loam that, overlies 
grayish silty clay loam to clay, The material in which 
they formed is recent alluvium. The alluvium washed 
from soils that developed in material weathered from 
clayey limestone. 

The Dunning soils are associated with the Egam soil 
on first bottoms. They are in positions below those occu- 
pied by fine-textured soils, such as the Otway, on hillsides,. 
and the Fairmount and Sees soils, on toe slopes. The 
Dunning soils are more poorly drained than the Egam 
soil and have a more strongly mottled, grayer subsoil. 
They are less well drained and darker colored than the 
Sees soils. Also, the horizons in their profile are less 
clearly defined. 

Nearly all areas of Dunning soils have been cleared. 
Most of the acreage is used for row crops or pasture. 

Dunning silty clay loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Du).— 
This is the only Dunning soil mapped in the county. It 
is a dark-colored, fine-textured soil on first bottoms along 
streams, and. it is in the part of the county underlain by 
limestone. The soil is very poorly drained and is nearly 
neutral. The following describes a profile in a moist field 
along East Fork Road, 0.1 of a mile south of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad crossing, 0.2 of a mile east of 
Preston : 

A, 0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam; moderate, fine, granular structure; 
friable; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 
10 inches thick. 

Cie 7 to 24 inches, olive-gray (5Y 4/2) silty clay loam to 
silty clay; few, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR. 5/6); massive; firm, sticky and plastic; 
mildly alkaline; gradual, smooth boundary. 14 to 
20 inches thick. 

Coe 24 to 48 inches +, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay; com- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR. 5/6); massive; firm to very firm, sticky and 
plastic, hard when dry; mildly alkaline. 


In some places the A, horizon is black (10YR 2/1), but 
in areas that are covered by overwash, it is dark grayish 
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brown (10YR 4/2). Depth to bedrock ranges from about 
3 to 10 feet. ; 

This soil is very wet, but the drainage can be improved 
by tile. The root zone is moderately deep, and the mois- 
ture-supplying capacity is high. The soil is high in 
natural fertility. It has moderate to moderately slow 
permeability and is high in content of organic matter. 
Because of its moderately fine texture, the soil is somewhat 
difficult to till. (Capability unit I1Iw-7.) 


Eden Series 


The Eden series consists of nearly neutral, somewhat 
excessively drained soils on hillsides. In areas that are 
not eroded, they have a surface layer of dark grayish- 
brown silty clay loam and a subsoil of light olive-brown 
silty clay. Below the subsoil is light olive-brown clay. 
The soils are strongly sloping to steep and formed in 
material weathered from interbedded siltstone, limestone, 
and calcareous shale. 

These soils are associated with the Lowell soils, but they 
are in lower positions than those soils. They are less acid 
than the Lowell soils and have less distinct horizons. In 
addition, they have a few thin slabs of limestone on the 
surface and in the surface layer. 

The Eden soils are in the northwestern part of the 
county. Most of the areas were once cleared, but now 
some areas are covered by trees. Much of the acreage is 
used for pasture, and some areas are idle. 

Eden soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (EdD2).— 
These soils are somewhat excessively drained and are 
nearly neutral and predominantly fine textured. The 
are on narrow ridges and on-hillsides, where they devel- 
oped in material weathered from siltstone, shale, and thin- 
bedded limestone. The following describes a profile in a 
moist field near Little Flat Creek, 1.4 miles northwest of 
Bethel: 


A, 0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2 to 2.5Y 4/2) 
silty clay loam; moderate, fine and medium, granular 
structure; firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few pieces of siltstone; neutral; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 2 to 7 inches thick. 

B: 5 to 12 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) silty clay; few, 
fine, faint variegations of dark-yellowish brown (1OYR 
4/4 to 5/6); strong, fine and medium, blocky structure; 
firm, sticky and plastic; neutral; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 2 to 9 inches thick. 

C, 12 to 18 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay; common, 
fine, faint variegations of dark yellowish brown 
(LOYR 4/4) and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); 
massive or very weak, medium and coarse, blocky 
structure; very firm, very sticky and very plastic; 
eae gradual, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches 
thick, 

C, 18 to 32 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4 to 5/6) clay; 
common, fine, faint varicgations of light olive gray 
(5Y 6/2); massive; very firm, very sticky and very 
plastic; some dark, soft concretionary material; 
poe abrupt, clear boundary. 10 to 20 inches 
thick. 

D, 32inches +, interbedded siltstone, shale, and thin-bedded 
limestone of the Eden formation, Ordovician period. 


In places there are thin slabs of limestone on the surface 
and in the surface layer. Also, in some places the sur- 
face layer is mildly alkaline instead of neutral. The pro- 
files differ in different areas as the result of differences in 
the proportion of parent material derived from siltstone 
and in the proportion derived from limestone. In the 


areas where the parent material was derived mainly from 
siltstone, the A, horizon is slightly acid; it is slightly 
thicker than that in the profile described and has a texture 
of sult loam. In areas where the parent material was de- 
rived from limestone or calcareous shale, the surface layer 
is finer textured. In some areas the solum is thicker than 
typical because a thin layer of material has accumulated 
over the alluvium as the result of soil creep. In places 
there is no B, horizon. 

Mapped with these soils is a small acreage in which the 
slope is 6 to 12 percent. Also included are a few uneroded 
areas in which the surface layer is silt loam, and severely 
eroded areas where the surface layer is silty clay. In some 
places within the same general area, erosion ranges from 
little or none to severe. The pattern of erosion is too 
complex, however, for these differences in erosion to be 
shown on a map of the scale used. 

For Eden soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, the 
hazard of further erosion is moderately high. The root 
zone is moderately deep, and the moisture-supplying ca- 
ae is moderately low. Natural fertility is moderately 

igh. Permeability is slow, and the content of organic 
matter is low. Because of the fine texture of the plow 
layer, tillage is somewhat difficult. Also, the steep slopes 
make farm machinery difficult to use. (Capability unit 
IVe-2; woodland suitability group 10.) 

Eden soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded (EdE2).— 
These soils are fine textured, nearly neutral, and somewhat 
excessively drained. They formed on hillsides in material 
weathered from siltstone, shale, and thin-bedded limestone. 
Their profiles are similar to those of Eden soils, 12 to 20 
percent slopes, eroded. 

For these soils, the hazard of further erosion is high. 
The root zone is moderately deep, and the moisture-supply- 
ing capacity is moderately low. The soils are moderately 
high in natural fertility. Permeability is slow, and the 
content of organic matter is low. (Capability unit VIe—1; 
woodland suitability group 10.) 

Eden soils, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded (EdF2).— 
These soils are similar to Eden soils, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded, but they have stronger slopes. They are 
fine textured, nearly neutral, and somewhat excessively 
drained. In places they have a few thin slabs of limestone 
on. the surface and in the surface layer. 

For these soils, the hazard of further erosion is very 
high. The root zone is moderately deep, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately low. The soils are mod- 
erately high in natural fertility. Permeability is slow, 
and the content of organic matter islow. (Capability unit 
VIle-1; woodland suitability group 10.) 


Egam Series 


The Egam series consists of fine-textured soils that are 
well drained to moderately well drained and are nearly 
neutral. The surface layer, a dark-brown silty clay loam, 
is underlain by very dark grayish-brown silty clay that 
has mottling at a depth below about 24 inches. The soils 
developed in recent alluvium washed from soils that 
formed in material weathered from clayey limestone. 

These soils occur on first bottoms in association with the 
Dunning soil. They lie below fine-textured soils, such as 
the Fairmount and Otway, which are on hillsides. The 
Egam soils are better drained than the Dunning and have 
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less mottling in the material that underlies the surface 
layer. 

Nearly all of the acreage of Egam soils has been cleared. 
The areas are used for corn or pasture, which make high 
yields. 

Egam silty clay loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Eg).— 
This is the only Egam soil mapped in this county. The 
soil is on first bottoms along streams in the steep part of 
the county underlain by limestone, and it is well drained 
to moderately well drained. The following describes a 
profile in a moist field along White Oak Road, 3.5 miles 
northeast of Highway No. 36 and 4.3 miles west of 
Wyoming: 

A, 0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) silty clay loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm, hard when dry, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 
5 to 8 inches thick. 

C, 7 to 18 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) to very dark 
grayish-brown (lOYR 3/2) silty clay; moderate, 
medium, prismatic structure that breaks to strong, 
medium and coarse, blocky structure; very firm, 
very hard, sticky and plastic; noticeable clay films; 
ore gradual, wavy boundary. 10 to 13 inches 
thick. 

C, 18 to 48 inehes +, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) silty clay; 
common, fine, faint mottles of dark grayish brown 
(2.5Y 4/2) to olive brown (2.5Y 4/4); moderate, 
medium, prismatic structure that breaks to strong, 
medium, blocky structure; very firm, very hard, 
sticky and plastic; moderately alkaline. 

In some profiles the A, horizon is brown (10YR 4/3) or 

dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2). In a few places there 
is a very dark gray, buried A, horizon between the A, 
and C horizons; the buried horizon is somewhat compact. 
Some areas have little if any mottling in the C horizon. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 3 to 8 feet. 
_ Mapped with this soil are small areas of a soil formed 
in. local alluvium, other smal] areas in which the soil is 
wet, and still other small areas of a well-drained soil that 
resembles the Huntington soils and that has a surface 
layer of silty clay loam, ; 

Egam silty clay loam is slightly wet in places, but the 
drainage is improved easily by tile. The root zone is 
deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is high. This 
soil is high in natural fertility, but it has moderately slow 
permeability. The content of organic matter is medium 
tohigh. Tillage is difficult because of the moderately fine 
texture of the plow layer. (Capability unit IIs-3.) 


Elk Series 


The Elk series consists of deep; well-drained soils of 
terraces or second bottoms. In areas that are not eroded, 
the surface layer is dark-brown silt loam, the upper part 
of the subsoil is dark-brown silt loam, and the lower part 
is dark-brown and yellowish-brown silty clay loam. The 
soils formed in old alluvium washed from soils that de- 
veloped in material weathered from limestone. Because 
of leaching, however, they are naturally acid. Slopes 
range from gentle to strong. 

These soils are associated with the moderately well 
drained Captina soils, the somewhat poorly drained Taft 
soil, and the poorly drained Robertsville soil. They are 
better drained than any of those soils and lack the fragi- 
pan. that is characteristic of those soils. 


The Elk soils are along Slate Creek. Nearly all of the 
acreage has been cleared. It is used mainly for row crops, 
pasture, and hay crops of good quality. 

Elk silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (£kB).—This deep, 
well-drained soil is on terraces along streams. ‘The fol- 
lowing describes a profile in a moist field along Highway 
No. 111, 0.1 of a mile north of Prickly Ash Creek: 


A, 0 to 9 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3 to 3/3) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; neutral; 
clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 10 inches thick. 

B; 9 to 15 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4)silt loam; weak to 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
5 to 8 inches thick. 

Bs 15 to 25 inches, dark-brown (7.5¥R 4/4) to strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; thin clay films; friable; 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; slightly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 9 to 11 inches thick. 

Bz 25 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown (l0YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; thin clay films; firm; slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 10 
to 12 inches thick. 

Bs; 36 to 48 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; common, fine, faint variegations of brownish 
yellow (LOYR 6/6); moderate, medium and coarse, 
blocky structure; few clay films; firm, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; few, very fine, dark concretions; 
medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 10 to 14 
inches thick. 

C48 to 54 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; common, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish 
brown (LOYR 6/4); weak, coarse, blocky structure; 
firm, sticky and plastic; common black concretions, 
one-half inch in diameter, and a few pebbles; strongly 
to medium acid. 

D, 54 inches +, smoothed chert’ and clay loam interstitial 
soil material. 


In-some places the texture of the B, horizon is silty clay 
loam and the B.. horizon is strong brown (7.5YR 5/6). 
In a few profiles there is a weakly developed fragipan at a 
depth of 80 to 86 inches. The thickness of the deposit 
of alluvium ranges from 4 to more than 10 feet. In places 
beds of gravel and chert are at a depth of 4 to 5 feet. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
goil is eroded. In these areas the material in the A, ho- 
rizon is brown (10YR 4/3) mixed with dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4). Also included are a few very small areas 
in which the slope is between 0 and 2 percent. 

For Elk silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, the hazard of 
erosion is moderately low. The root zone is deep, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is very high. Natural fer- 
tility is high, and permeability is moderate. The content 
of organic matter is medium. The soil is easy to till. 
(Capability unit IIe—1.) 

Elk silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (EkC2).— 
This well-drained soil is on terraces that are underlain by 
limestone. Its profile is similar to that of Elk silt loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes, but the plow layer consists of a mixture 
of material that is brown (10YR 4/8) or dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4). 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is not eroded. In these areas the plow layer is dark 
brown (10YR 4/3). 

For Elk silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, the 
hazard of further erosion is moderate. The root zone is 
deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very high. 
Natural fertility is high, Permeability is moderate, and 
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the content of organic matter is low. The soil is easy to 
till. (Capability unit ITTe-1.) 

EIk silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (EkD2).— 
This soil is well drained. In most places it is on escarp- 
ments that extend upward from first bottoms, The profile 
is similar to that of Ek silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, but 
the plow layer consists of a mixture of material that is 
brown (10YR 4/3) or dark brown (7.5YR 4/4). 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is not eroded and the plow layer is dark-brown (LOYR 
4/8) silt loam. Also included are a few small areas in 
which the soil is severely eroded. In the severely eroded 
areas, there are a few shallow gullies in places and the 
plow layer is dominantly dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt 
loam mixed with silty clay loam. 

For Elk silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, the 
hazard of further erosion is moderately high. The root 
zone is deep, the moisture-supplying capacity is very high, 
and the soil is high in natural fertility. Permeability is 
moderate. The content of organic matter is low. The 
soil is easy to cultivate, but the steep slopes make farm 
machinery difficult to use. (Capability unit IVe-1.) 


Fairmount Series 


The Fairmount series consists of dark-colored, shallow, 
flaggy soils that are nearly neutral and somewhat exces- 
sively drained to excessively drained. In areas that are 
not eroded, the surface layer is dark-gray to very dark 

rayish-brown silty clay loam. The subsoil is dark yellow- 
ish brown and is thin and clayey. Below the subsoil are 
thin layers of light olive-brown clay. The soils are on 
narrow ridges and on side slopes. They are sloping to 
very steep and formed in material weathered from thin- 
bedded, clayey limestone. 

These soils are associated with the Otway soils, but they 
are in lower positions on the sides of hills. They are more 
flaggy than the Otway soils and are underlain by limestone 
rather than marl. 

The Fairmount soils are among the most extensive 
soils in the county. They are in the steepest part of the 
area called the Outer Bluegrass, north and west of Owings- 
ville. All but the very steepest areas have been cleared 
and were once used for crops. Also, a number of years 
ago, turkeys were grazed on these areas. A large part of 
the acreage has been overgrazed or plowed extensively, 
and it is eroded. Much of it is now idle or in scrub tim- 
ber, and little of it is used for crops. The soils are well 
suited to bluegrass, but the limited supply of moisture is 
a serious problem during dry seasons. 

Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes (FfC)—This is a dark-colored, flaggy, nearly neu- 
tral soil that is shallow and somewhat excessively drained. 
It is on narrow ridges. The following describes a profile 
in a moist field along Highway No. 1325, 3 miles north of 
Reynoldsville: 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark-gray (1L0OYR 4/1) to very dark grayish- 
brown (LOYR 3/2) fluggy silty clay loam; strong, fine 
and medium, granular structure; firm, slightly sticky, 
slightly plastic; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

B_ 6 to 12 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) flaggy 
clay with pockets of dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) 


silty clay; strong, fine, blocky structure; thick, con- 
tinuous clay films on the surfaces of peds; very firm, 


very sticky and very plastic; moderately alkaline; 
slightly calcareous; clear, irregular boundary, 4 to 8 
inches thick. 

C12 to 17 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) flaggy clay 
with variegations of pale olive (5Y 6/3) and olive 
brown (2.5Y 4/4); massive; very firm, very sticky aud 
very plastic; calcareous; clear, smooth boundary. 
4 to 8 inches thick. 

D, 17 inches +, thin-bedded, light-gray, clayey limestone of 
the Richmond formation, Ordovician period. 

In some places the A, horizon is very dark gray (10YR 
3/1) and the B horizon is olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) clay. 
A. few profiles have a thin B, or B, horizon of silty clay. 
In places the C horizon is a variegated light olive brown 
(10YR 5/4). Depth to bedrock ranges from 17 to 26 
inches. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas in which 
there is no flagstone in the surface layer, and a few areas 
in which the slope is 2 to 6 percent. 

For Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, the hazard of erosion is moderately high. The 
root zone is moderately deep to shallow, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately low.. The soil is high in 
natural fertility. Permeability is moderately slow, and 
the content of organic matter is high. The soil is some- 
what difficult to till because of the fine texture of the plow 
layer and the pieces of flagstone on the surface and in the 
surface layer. (Capability unit [Ve-6; woodland suita- 
bility group 10.) 

Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes (F{D)—This dark-colored, nearly neutral, somewhat 
excessively drained soil is on hilsides. Although it has 
stronger slopes than Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 6 
to 12 percent slopes, the two soils have similar profiles. 

For this soil, the hazard of erosion is high. The root 
zone is moderately deep to shallow over shattered rock, 
and the moisture-supplying capacity is moderately low. 
The soil is moderately high in natural fertility. Per- 
menbility is moderately slow, and the content of organic 
matter is high. (Capability unit VIe-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 10.) 

Fairmount flaggy clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (FaD3)—This rather dark-colored, nearly 
neutral soil is on narrow ridges and hillsides. It is ex- 
cessively drained. The profile is somewhat similar to that 
of Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
but the plow layer consists mainly of material from the 
former B or C horizons and is a dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 
4/2) to very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 3/2) flaggy clay. 
Depth to the D, horizon ranges from about 10 to 16 
inches. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
slope is 2 to 6 percent. Also included is a very small acre- 
age of Rock land. 

For Fairmount flagey clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded, the hazard of further erosion is high. The 
root zone is shallow over shattered rock, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is very low. The soil is moderately 
high in natural fertility. Permeability is moderately slow, 
and the content of organic matter is medium tolow. (Ca- 
pability unit VIe+4; woodland suitability group 10.) 

Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (FaE3)—This rather dark-colored, flaggy, 
nearly neutral soil ison hillsides. It is excessively drained. 
The profile is similar to that of Fairmount flaggy silty 
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clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, but in most places the 
plow layer is dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) to very dark 
grayish-brown (2.5Y 3/2) flaggy clay that was formerly 
part of the subsoil. In a few areas the surface layer is 
very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay. Depth to the 
D, horizon ranges from about 7 to 16 inches. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas in which the tex- 
ture of the surface layer is silty clay loam and the rest of 
the profile is similar to that of Fairmount flaggy silty clay 
loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. Also included is a small acre- 
age of Rock land. In addition, near the Licking River, 
there are areas in which thin remnants of soils on old ter- 
races have influenced the uppermost part of the profile. 

For Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, the hazard of further erosion is very high. 
The root zone is very shallow to shallow over shattered 
rock, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very low. 
The soil is moderately high in natural fertility. Perme- 
ability is moderately slow, and the content of organic 
matter is medium to low. (Capability unit VITe-2: wood- 
land suitability group 10.) 

Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 60 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (FaF3)—This is a rather dark-colored, 
nearly neutral, excessively drained soil on hillsides. Its 
profile is similar to that of Fairmount flaggy silty clay 
loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, but the plow layer consists 
mainly of clayey parent material that is slightly darkened 
by organic matter. Also, depth to the D, horizon ranges 
from about 7 to 16 inches. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
texture of the surface layer is silty clay loam and the rest 
of the profile is similar to that of Fairmount flaggy silty 
clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. Also included is a small 
acreage of Rockland. Inaddition, near the Licking River, 
there are areas covered by a thin overwash consisting of 
remnants of old soils of terraces. 

For Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 60 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, the hazard of further erosion is very high. 
The root zone is very shallow to shallow over shattered 
rock, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very low. 
The soil is moderate in natural fertility. Permeability is 
moderately slow, and the content of organic matter is me- 
dium to low. (Capability unit VITe-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 10.) 

Fairmount-rock land complex, 6 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (FmD2)—In this complex the profile in the areas 
of Fairmount soil is somewhat variable, but in most places 
it is dark colored and nearly neutral. Drainage is some- 
what excessive. There are many outcrops of massive, yel- 
lowish-brown limestone in the areas. Geologically, this 
complex oceurs at the point where rocks of the Ordovician 
period adjoin rocks of the Silurian period. The soils lie 
just, below the black shale of the Devonian geologic period. 
They developed in material weathered from Brassfield 
limestone of the Silurian period and from Boyle limestone 
of the Devonian period. 

The profile in the areas of Fairmount soils is basically 
like that of Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 6 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, but the characteristics vary somewhat, and 
rock outcrops that vary in size are common. The texture 
of the surface layer ranges from silty clay loam, in areas 
that are not eroded, to clay or silty clay, in areas that are 


eroded. The subsoil ranges from dark yellowish-brown 
(1OYR 4/4) clay to yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) silty clay. 
In places the soil is underlain by marl rather than by lime- 
stone. Depth to bedrock is about 12 inches in most places, 
but the depth ranges from 4 to 30 inches. 

For these soils, the hazard of further erosion is high. 
The root zone is moderately deep to very shallow over rock. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is very low, and natural 
fertility is moderate. Permeability is moderately slow, 
and the content of organic matter is medium to low. 
(Capability unit VIs—1; woodland suitability group 10.) 

Fairmount-rock land complex,'20 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded (FmE2)—In this complex the profile in the 
areas of Fairmount soil is somewhat variable, but in most 
places it is dark colored and nearly neutral. Drainage is 
somewhat excessive. Outcrops of massive, yellowish- 
brown limestone are numerous. Geologically, this com- 
plex occurs at the point where rocks of the Ordovician 
period come in contact with rocks of the Silurian period. 
The soils are just below the black shale of the Devonian 
period, They developed in material weathered from 
Brassfield and from Boyle limestone. 

The characteristics of the soils in this complex are 
similar to those of Fairmount-rock land complex, 6 to 20 
percent slopes, eroded, but the slope is steeper. Mapped 
with this complex are a few areas that have slopes that 
are greater than 30 percent. 

For Fairmount-rock land complex, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded, the hazard of further erosion is very high. 
The root zone is moderately deep to very shallow, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity is very low. Natural fer- 
tility is moderate, permeability 1s slow, and the content of 
organic matter is moderate to low. (Capability unit 
VIIs-2; woodland suitability group 10.) 


Fleming Series 


The Fleming series consists of moderately deep to shal- 
low, well-drained soils of uplands. In areas that are not 
eroded, the surface layer is dark-brown or dark reddish- 
brown silt loam and the subsoil is red to yellowish-red 
silty clay. Below the subsoil is pale-olive clay. The up- 
per part of the profile of these soils formed in material 
weathered from limestone, and the lower part, in material 
weathered from soft clay shale. The soils are sloping 
to strongly sloping and are naturally acid. 

These soils are on slopes below areas of Hagerstown 
soils and above areas of Rockcastle, Shrouts, or Rarden 
soils. The upper part of their profile is similar to that of 
the Hagerstown soils, but the lower part is similar to 
that of the Rockcastle and Rarden soils. In most areas 
the soils are cherty. 

The Fleming soils are southwest of Owingsville, around 
the perimeter of the area called the Outer Bluegrass. 
Most of the acreage has been cleared. The soils are now 
used mainly for hay crops or pasture, but some row crops 
are grown. 

Fleming cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (FnD2).—This is a well-drained, moderately deep 
soil. ‘The upper part of its profile developed in material 
weathered from limestone, and the lower part, in material 
weathered from clay shale. The following describes a 
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profile.in a moist field along a gravel road, 0.4 of a mile 
northwest of Kendall Springs: 

A, 0-to 5 inches, dark reddish-brown (SYR 3/4) cherty silt 
loam; few, fine, faint variegations of strong brown 
(7,.5YR 5/6); moderate, fine, granular structure; 
friable; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 4 
to 7 inches thick. : 

B, 5 to 10 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) to strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) cherty silty clay loam; moderate, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 3 to 7 
inches thick. 

By 10 to 19 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) to yellowish-red (6YR 
4/6) cherty silty clay; strong, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; noticeable clay films; firm; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 7 to 12 inches thick. 

Bi 19 to 25 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) to yellowish-red (5YR 
4/8) cherty clay; strong, fine and medium, angular 
blocky structure; noticeable clay films on peds; very 
firm, sticky and plastic; strongly acid; gradual,wavy 
boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

B; 25 to 28 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) cherty clay with 
variegations of light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4); 
strong, fine, blocky structure; very firm, very sticky 
and very plastic; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 2 to 5 inches thick. 

C 28 to 36 inches, pale-olive (SY 6/3) clay with variegations 
of reddish brown (5YR 5/4); strong, fine, blocky 
structure; very firm, very sticky and very plastic; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 9 
inches thick. 

D, 36 inches -+, greenish-gray (5GY 6/1) clay shale with 
varicgations of light redidish brown (5YR 6/4); clay 
shale is of the Crab Orchard formation, Silurian 
geologic period. 

In places the A, horizon is dark brown (7.5YR 4/4 to 
4/2 or 83/2). In some places the B, horizon is strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) or reddish brown (5YR 4/4). The B., and 
Be. horizons range from red to yellowish red or strong 
brown. The underlying clay shale ranges from very 
strongly acid to weakly calcareous. Depth to parent rock 
is as much as 60 inches. At a depth ranging from 24 to 
40 inches, the profile has been strongly influenced by the 
underlying clay shale. 

Mapped with this soil isa ‘small acreage in which the 
soil is severely eroded. In the severely eroded areas, the 
surface layer is strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) or yellowish- 
red (5YR 4/6) silty clay loam. Also included is a small 
acreage of an eroded Hagerstown cherty silty clay loam 
that has slopes of 12 to 30 percent. 

For Fleming cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded, the hazard of further erosion is high. The root 
zone is moderately deep over massive clay, and the mois- 
ture-supplying capacity is moderately low. Natural fer- 
tility is moderately high. Permeability is moderate to 
moderately slow in the upper part of the solum and slow 
in the lower part. The content of organic matter is 
medium. (Capability unit [Ve-3.) 

Fleming cherty silty clay loam, thin solum, 12 to 25 
percent slopes (foD).-The upper part of the profile of 
this well-drained, shallow soil formed in material 
weathered from limestone, and the lower part, in material 
weathered from acid clay shale. The following describes 
a profile in a moist field along Highway No. 1831, 0.2 of 


amile east of Peeled Oak: 


A, 0 to 5 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) cherty silty clay 
loam; moderate, fine, granular structure; friable 
to firm; slightly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 2 to 7 
inches thick. 

B, 5 to 8 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR*5/6) silty clay; few, 
fine, faint variegations of yellowish red (YR 5/6); 


moderate to strong, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; very firm, slightly sticky and plastic; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 2 to 7 
inches thick. 

C; 8 to 12 inches, many, fine, distinct variegations of red 
(2.5YR 4/6); light olive-gray (5Y 6/2), and light 
olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) clay; massive; very firm, 
slightly sticky and very plastic; medium acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 2 to 8 inches thick. 

C, 12 to 24 inches, variegated light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) and 
light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay; massive; sticky 
and very plastic; medium acid; gradual, wavy boun- 
dary. 10 to 26 inches thick. 

D, 24 inches +-, gray clay shale of the Silurian geologic 
period; calcareous in spots. 


In places the B, horizon is yellowish red (5YR 4/6) 
or red (2.5YR 4/6). Depth to the D, horizon ranges from 
18 to 30 inches. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
slope is between 6 and 12 percent. 

For Fleming cherty silty clay loam, thin solum, 12 to 
95 percent slopes, the hazard of erosion is high. The 
root zone is shallow to very shallow over massive clay. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is very low, and natural 
fertility is moderate. Permeability is moderately slow to 
slow. The content of organic matter is medium. (Capa- 
bility unit VIs-3.) 

Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(FsC2).—The upper part of the profile in this well-drained, 
moderately deep soil formed in material weathered from 
limestone. The lower part formed in material weathered 
from clay shale. The profile is similar to that of Fleming 
chérty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, but this 
soil lacks the chert that is typical of the Fleming cherty 
silt loams, and it has milder slopes. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage. in which the 
soil is not eroded and another small acreage in which 
erosion has been severe, In the severely eroded areas, 
the surface layer is strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) or yellow- 
ish-red (5YR 4/6) silty clay loam. 

For Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent.slopes, eroded, 
the hazard of further erosion is moderate. The root zone 
is moderately deep over massive clay. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately high, and the soil is 
moderately high in natural fertility. Permeability is 
moderate to moderately slow in the upper part of the 
solum and slow in the lower part. The content of organic 
matter is medium. This soil is easy to till. (Capability 
unit TTTe-2.) 

Fleming silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(FsD2).—T his well-drained, moderately deep soil has a pro- 
file that is similar to that of Fleming cherty silt loam, 12 
to 20 percent slopes, eroded, but it is free of chert. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is severely eroded. In most of the severely eroded 
areas, the surface layer is strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
or yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) silty clay loam. 

For Fleming silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, 
the hazard of further erosion is high, The root zone is 
moderately deep over massive clay. The moisture-supply- 
ing capacity is moderately high, and the soil is moderately 
high in natural fertility. Permeability is moderate to 
moderately slow in the upper part of the solum and slow 
in the lower part. The content of organic matter is 
medium. (Capability unit [Ve-3.) 
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Gullied Land 


Gullied Jand consists of land so cut by recent gullies 
that it is not suitable for crops. In these areas the soil 
profile has been largely destroyed. 

Gullied land (Gn)—This miscellaneous land type is 
made up of areas in which there is an intricate pattern 
of moderately deep or deep gullies. Except in small areas 
between the gullies, the solum of the original soil has been 
destroyed by erosion. In some places sheet erosion has 
removed all or nearly all of the soil material and the sub- 
stratum is exposed, In places the material that underlies 
the remnants of the solum has weathered from marl. In 
other places it has weathered from limestone or from 
acid shale. 

For Gullied land, the hazard of further erosion is very 
high. The root zone is very shallow to shallow, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is low. Natural fertility is 
moderate to low, and the content of organic matter is very 
low. (Capability unit VITe-4.) 


Guthrie Series 


The Guthrie series consists of poorly drained soils on 
broad flats in the uplands. The soils have a fragipan. 
Their surface layer, a mottled grayish-brown to light 
grayish-brown silt loam, overlies a subsoil of gray silt 
loam or silty clay loam. Below the subsoil, at a depth. of 
about 16 inches, is the fragipan, which is cherty. Tho 
Guthrie soils developed in material weathered from lime- 
stone, but leaching has caused them to be naturally acid. 
They are in nearly level areas or in depressions. 

These soils are associated with the well drained Hagers- 
town, the moderately well drained Bedford, and the some- 
what poorly drained Lawrence soils. They are less well 
drained than any of these soils and are grayer and more 
mottled near the surface. All of these soils formed in 
similar parent material, but the Guthrie soils are generally 
on flats or in depressions at slightly lower elevations than 
the other soils. . 

Most areas of Guthrie soils have been cleared and are 
used for hay crops or pasture. A few areas are idle 
or in cultivated crops. . 

Guthrie silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Gu).—This is 
the only Guthrie soil mapped in the county, It is mainly 
south of Owingsville in the part of the county called the 
Outer Bluegrass. The soil is poorly drained and has a 
fragipan, The following describes a profile in a moist 
field along the Kendall Springs road, 0.1 of a mile south 
of Kendall Springs: 

A, Oto Ginches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) to light brownish- 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt loam; few, fine, distinct mottles 
of brownish yellow (1OYR 6/6) and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6); moderate, fine, crumb structure; 
friable; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 3 to 
7 inches thick. 

B, 6 to 16 inches, light-gray (N 7/0) to gray (N 5/0) silt 

loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of brown- 

ish yellow (1OYR 6/6); moderate, fine and medium, 
angular blocky structure; friable; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 8 to 12 inches thick. 
16 to 45 inches, dominantly gray (N 6/0) cherty silty clay 
loam to silty clay; many, medium, prominent 
mottles of olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6), yellowish brown 

(10YR 5/6), and reddish yellow (5YR 6/8); massive 

to weak, fine and medium, blocky structure; friable; 

compact in place, slightly sticky, slightly plastie; 
abundant, coarse, soft, brown and black concretions; 
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fragments of chert are common in the upper part 
and increase in abundance with increasing depth; 
very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 25 
to 40 inches thick. 

D. 45 inches +, brown cherty Boyle limestone of the 
Devonian geologic period. 

In places the A, horizon is dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2), the B, horizon is dominantly grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) and has a texture of silty clay loam, and the fragipan 
is light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2). Depth to the fragi- 
pan ranges from 12 to 24 inches, in many places within 
short distances. The content of chert in the fragipan 
ranges from 0 to 90 percent. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
surface layer is a very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam and overlies a gleyed layer. 

Guthrie silt loam is very wet; water stands on the sur- 
face after heavy rains, and tile drainage is generally not 
feasible. The root zone is shallow over the fragipan. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is moderately low, and 
natural fertility is low. Permeability is moderate above 
the fragipan, and the content of organic matter is low. 
The soil is easy to till. (Capability unit [Vw~1.) 


Hagerstown Series 


The Hagerstown series consists of deep, well-drained 
soils on broad flats in the uplands. In areas that are not 
eroded, the surface layer is a thick, dark-brown silt loam 
and overlies a subsoil of reddish-brown silty clay loam. 
Below the subsoil is yellowish-red silty clay or clay. 
These soils developed in material weathered from lime- 
stone, but they are naturally acid as the result of leaching. 
They are nearly level to strongly sloping. 

In some places these soils are associated with the mod- 
erately well drained Bedford, the somewhat poorly drained 
Lawrence, and the poorly drained Guthrie soils, but they 
are better drained than any of those soils. Also, they lack 
a fragipan and are at a slightly higher elevation or have 
stronger slopes. In some places the Hagerstown soils are 
associated with the Fleming soils. They differ from the 
Fleming soils in that they formed entirely in material 
weathered from limestone. The upper part. of the profile 
in the Fleming soils formed in material weathered from 
limestone, and the lower part, in material weathered from 
clay shale. 

The Hagerstown soils are southwest of Owingsville in 
the area called the Outer Bluegrass. They are among the 
most productive soils in the county. ‘All of the acreage 
has been cleared and is used for row crops, pasture, or hay. 

Hagerstown cherty silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded (HaC2).—-This well-drained soil has a reddish sub- 
soil. The soil developed in material weathered from 
limestone. The following describes a profile in a moist 
field : 


A, 0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/2) cherty silt 
loam; moderate, fine, granular structure; friable; 
ae acid; clear, smooth boundary. 5 to 9 inches 
thick. 

Ba 6 to 16 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/4) cherty silty clay 
loam or silty clay; strong, fine, angular blocky struc- 
ture; thin clay films; firm, slightly sticky and plastic; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 4 to 9 
inches thick. 

Ba 16 to 28 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) cherty clay; few, 
medium, distinct, brown (7.5YR 5/4) variegations; 
strong, medium, blocky structure; pronounced clay 
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films; very firm, sticky and plastic; medium acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 11 to 16 inches thick. 

C, 28 to 36 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) clay; many, fine, 
faint variegations of strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); 
massive; very firm, very sticky and plastic; common, 
small, hard, black concretions of irregular shape; 
medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 6. to 12 
inches thick. : . 

D, 36 inches +, Boyle limestone of the Devonian geologic 
period. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage of a Fleming 
cherty silt loam that has slopes of 2 to 6 percent, small 
areas in which the soil is not eroded and the plow layer 
is dark-brown (10YR 3/3 to 7.5YR 3/2) cherty silt loam, 
and a small acreage in which the soil is severely eroded 
and the surface layer is reddish-brown silty clay loam. 

For Hagerstown cherty silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded, the hazard of further erosion is moderate. 
The root zone is moderately deep, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately high. The soil is high 


in natural fertility and is moderate in permeability. The 
content of organic matter is medium to low. Tillage is 
somewhat difficult because of the chert. (Capability unit 
TITe-5.) 

Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (HgA).— 
This deep, well-drained soil of uplands has a reddish sub- 
soul. The soil formed in material weathered from lime- 
stone. The following describes a profile in a moist field 
along a gravel road 0.4 of a mile northwest of Kendall 
Springs: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3 to 7.5YR 3/2) silt 
loam; moderate, very fine and fine, granular structure; 
very friable; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
6 to 9 inches thick. 

Ag 8 to 12 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular and subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 3 to 5 inches thick. 

B, 12 to 20 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; patchy clay films; friable to firm, slightly 
sticky; few, small, very dark gray concretions; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 7 to 10 
inches thick. 

B, 20 to 32 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) silty clay; moder- 
ate to strong, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
prominent clay films; firm, slightly plastic and slightly 
sticky; common, small, very dark gray concretions; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 10 to 
14 inches thick. 

Bs 32 to 45 inches, yellowish-red (6YR 4/6 to 5/8) silty clay; 
moderate to strong, medium, blocky structure; 
weak clay films; firm, sticky, plastic; small, very dark 
gray concretions; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 8 to 15 inches thick. 

C45 to 52 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) clay with variegations 
of light brown (7.5YR 6/4) and very dark gray 
(5YR 3/1); moderate, medium and coarse, blocky 
structure; very firm, sticky and plastic; few, small 
fragments of chert that are more numerous with 
increasing depth; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 6 to 12 inches thick. 

D, 52 inches +, brown cherty Boyle limestone of the De- 
vonian geologic period. 

In some places the B, and B, horizons are red (2.5YR 
5/6). Depth to the C horizon ranges from about 36 to 48 
inches. In some places weathering has caused all of the 
limestone to disappear and the C horizon rests directly on 
gray clay shale, which is at a depth of about 5 feet. Toa 
depth of at least 40 inches, there is no evidence of the 
profile having formed in material weathered from clay 
shale. 


Mapped with this soil is a small acreage of a well 
drained to moderately well drained soil that has a surface 
layer similar to that described for Hagerstown silt loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. The included soil differs from the 
typical Hagerstown soil in that it has a fragipan at a 
depth of about 28 inches, 

For Hagerstown silt loam, 0 te 2 percent slopes, there 
is no hazard of erosion. This soil is not wet. Its root 
zone is deep, and the moisture supplying capacity is very 
high. Natural fertility is high. Permeability is mod- 
erate, and the content of organic matter is medium. The 
soil is easy to till. (Capability unit I-3.) 

Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (HgB).— 
This deep, well-drained soil of uplands has a reddish sub- 
soil. Although it has stronger slopes than Hagerstown 
silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, its profile is similar. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is eroded and the plow layer, in most places, is dark- 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam. Also included is a small 
acreage of a Fleming silt loam that has slopes of 2 to 6 
percent and asmall acreage of a well drained to moderately 
well drained soil that has a fragipan at a depth of about 
28 inches. 

For Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is moderately low. The root zone is 
deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very high. 
The soil is high in natural fertility and has moderate 
permeability. ‘The content of organic matter is medium, 
and the soil is easy to till. (Capability unit TIe-1.) 

Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(HgC2).—This deep, well-drained soil has a reddish sub- 
soil. The soil formed in material weathered from lime- 
stone. Its profile is similar to that of Hagerstown silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. The plow layer is dominantly 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam, however, and is only 4 
to 6 inches thick. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage that is not 
eroded, Also included is another small acreage in which 
the soil is severely eroded and the plow layer in most places 
is reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) silty clay loam. 

For Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, 
the hazard of further erosion is moderate. The root zone 
is deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very high. 
This soil is high in natural fertility and has moderate 
permeability. Its content of organic matter is medium to 
low. The soil is easy to till. (Capability unit IITe-1). 

Hagerstown silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(HgD2).—This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands de- 
veloped in material weathered from limestone. The pro- 
file is similar to the one described for Hagerstown silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. It differs, however, in that 
the surface layer, in most places, is dark-brown (7.5YR 
4/4) silt loam and is only 4 to 6 inches thick. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage that is not 
eroded. Also included is a small acreage in which the soil 
is severely eroded and the plow layer in most places is 
reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) silty clay loam. 

For Hagerstown silt loam, 12 to 20 percent. slopes, 
eroded, the hazard of further erosion is moderately high. 
The root zone is deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity 
is very high. The soil is high in natural fertility and has 
moderate permeability. Its content of organic matter is 
medium to low. This soil is easy to cultivate, but the 
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strong slopes make farm machinery difficult to use. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1.) 


Huntington Series 


The Huntington series consists of deep to shallow, well- 
drained to somewhat excessively drained soils that are 
nearly neutral. The soils are on first bottoms. Their sur- 
face layer, a dark-brown to very dark grayish-brown silt 
loam, overlies a C horizon of brown to dark yellowish- 
brown silt loam. The soils formed in recent alluvium 
washed from soils that developed in material weathered 
from limestone. 

These soils occur in association with the moderately well 
drained Lindside, somewhat poorly drained Newark, and 
poorly drained Melvin soils. They are better drained than 
any of the associated sotls. 

The Huntington soils are along streams in the part of 
the county that is underlain by limestone. They are 
among the most productive soils in the county. Nearly 
all of the acreage has been cleared and is now in row crops, 
hay, or pasture. Corn grown on these soils usually makes 
high yields, but the soils are generally not used for tobacco 
because of the danger of overflow. 

Huntington silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Hs)— 
This is a well-drained, nearly neutral soil of first bottoms. 
The following describes a profile in a moist field along 
Highway 36, 2.2 miles southeast of Owingsville: 

A, 0 to 9 inches, dark-brown to very dark grayish-brown 
(1OYR 3/3 to 3/2) silt loam; moderate, fine, crumb 
structure; friable; slightly acid; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 5 to 11 inches thick. 

Ci 9 to 33 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3 to 3/3) to dark 
yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; moderate, 
fine and medium, granular structure; friable; few, 
small, scattered, black concretions; mildly alkaline; 
clear, smooth boundary. 18 to 28 inches thick. 

C2 33 to 54 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) to dark yellowish- 
brown (1lOYR 4/4) fine silt loam; a few, fine, faint 
mottles of pale brown (LOYR 6/3) ; moderate, medium, 
granular structure; friable; numerous, small, black, 
round concretions; slightly alkaline. 15 to 40 inches 
thick. 

This soil ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline in 
reaction. In a few places the C horizons have a texture 
of silty clay loam. The C, horizon has faint mottles in 
some places, but in other places it is free of mottling. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 3 to more than 10 feet. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
slope is stronger than 2 percent, another small acreage in 
which the soil is moderately deep (28 to 36 inches), and 
still another small acreage in which the soil is similar to 
the Huntington soil described but formed in local allu- 
vium. In addition, a small acreage of an Ashton silt 
loam on low terraces is included. Unlike the Hunting- 
ton soil, the Ashton soil has a B horizon. 

For Huntington silt loam, there is no hazard of erosion. 
The root zone is deep, and the moisture-supplying capac- 
ity is very high. The soil is high in natural fertility and 
is easy to till. Permeability is moderately rapid, and 
the content of organic matter is medium. 
unit I-1.) 

Huntington gravelly silt loam (0 to 2 percent. slopes) 
(Hn)—This is a well-drained to somewhat excessively 
drained, nearly neutral soil of first bottoms. Its profile is 
similar to. that of Huntington silt loam, but 20 to 30 per- 
cent of the soil material consists of gravel. 


(Capability: 


Mapped with this soil are a few small areas in which the 
texture of the surface layer is gravelly silty clay loam. 

For Huntington gravelly silt loam, there is no hazard of 
erosion. The root zone is deep, and the moisture-supply- 
ing capacity is high. The soil is high in natural fertility, 
but it is somewhat difficult to till because of the content of 
gravel. Permeability is moderately rapid, and the con- 
ee : organic matter is medium. (Capability unit 

s-l. 

Huntington stony silt loam, shallow (0 to 2 percent 
slopes) (Hu}.—This well-drained to somewhat excessively 
drained soil is moderately deep and is nearly neutral. 
The soil is on first bottoms. Its profile is similar to that 
described for Huntington silt loam, but it differs in that 
20 to 50 percent of the soil material consists of stones and 
gravel. In most places the depth to bedrock is between 24 
and 86 inches, 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage of stony allu- 
vial land. 

For Huntington stony silt loam, shallow, there is no 
hazard of erosion. The root zone is moderately deep to 
shallow over bedrock, and the moisture-supplying capac- 
ity is moderately high. The soil is high in natural fertil- 
ity. Tillage is difficult. Because of the stones, farm 
machinery can be used to only a limited extent. Per- 
meability is moderately rapid, and the content of organic 
matter is medium. (Capability unit Vs-1.) 


Jefferson Series 


The Jefferson series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
on toe slopes and alluvial fans. In areas that are not 
eroded, the surface layer is very dark grayish-brown to 
yellowish-brown. anid silt loam. The subsoil is yellow- 
ish-brown. gravelly silt loam and silty clay loam. These 
soils formed in local alluvium. The material in which 
they formed washed mainly from soils that developed in 
material weathered from acid sandstone and shale. The 
soils are naturally acid. They are sloping to strongly 
sloping. 

These soils are in positions below those occupied by the 
Muskingum soils, and they formed partly in material 
washed from those soils. They are somewhat similar to 
the Muskingum soils, but they are deeper and have a 
more developed B horizon. In places the Jefferson soils 
are associated with the Muse soils, which are also on toe 
slopes. They differ from the Muse soils in that they have 
a gravelly, coarse-textured, yellowish subsoil and have 
been much less influenced by shale. 

The Jefferson soils are in the valleys of streams in the 
mountainous southeastern part of the county. Only a 
small part of the acreage has been cleared and is used for 
hay crops or pasture. 

Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes 
(JeC])—This deep, well-drained soil developed in material 
derived from acid sandstone and shale, It is on toe slopes 
and alluvial fans. In most places the slope is between 6 
and 10 percent. The following describes a profile in a 
moist field in woods along Clark Fork road, one-half mile 
east of the junction with Mill Creek road: 

Ag 1% inch to 0, partly decomposed leaves and twigs. 
A; 0 to 3 inches, very dark aon eee (LOYR. 3/2) to 


dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) gravelly silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
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strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary, 1 to 4 


inches thick. : 

A, 3 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) gravelly silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular and weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; very strongly acid; cicar, 
smooth boundary. 3 to 6 inches thick. . 

B; 8 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) gravelly silt 
loam; weak to moderate, fine and medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 8 to 12 inches thick. 

B. 18 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) gravelly 
silty clay loam; moderate, medium, blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
10 to 16 inches thick. 

B; 32 to 48 inches +, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) gravelly 
silty clay loam; a few, fine, faint variegations of light 
yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4); moderate, medium and 
coarse, blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid. 

The deposit of local alluvium in which this soil formed 
ranges from 3 to more than 6 feet in thickness. In places 
the B, horizon is absent, and in some places it is light yel- 
lowish brown (2.5Y 6/4). The B, horizon ranges from 
gravelly silty clay loam to silt loam. ; 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage that is free of 
gravel. Also included is a small acreage in which the soil 
is eroded and the plow layer is yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4). 

For Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes, 
the hazard of erosion is moderate. The root zone is deep, 
and the moisture-supplying capacity is high. ‘The soil is 
moderately low in natural fertility, but the supply of plant 
nutrients 1s easy to build up. Permeability is moderately 
rapid, and the content of organic matter is low. Tillage 
is somewhat difficult because of the content of gravel. 
(Capability unit es 

Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
UeD).—This deep, well-drained soil is on toe slopes. Its 
profile is similar to that of Jefferson gravelly silt, loam, 2 
to 12 percent slopes, but this soil has stronger slopes. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas of a soil that has 
a reddish-brown subsoil, another small acreage in which 
the soil is free of gravel, and still another small acreage 
in which the soil is eroded. In the eroded areas the plow 
layer is yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam and is 4 to 
6 inches thick. 

For Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
the hazard of erosion is moderately high. The root zone 
is deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is high. The 
soil is moderately low in natural fertility, but the supply 
of plant nutrients is easy to build up. Permeability is 
moderately rapid, and the content of organic matter is 
low. The soil is easy to till, but the strong slopes make the 
use of farm machinery difficult. (Capability unit IVe-2.) 


Johnsburg Series 


The Johnsburg series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have a fragipan. The soils are on up- 
lands. In areas that are not eroded, the surface layer is 
dark-gray to dark grayish-brown silt loam and overlies 
a subsoil of mottled yellow and yellowish-brown silt loam. 
The fragipan is at a depth of about 18 inches. In some 
places these soils developed in material weathered from 
clay shale and interbedded siltstone. In other places they 
developed in local alluvium consisting of varying propor- 
tions of material weathered from clay shale and siltstone. 


The soils are naturally acid and are nearly level to strongly 
sloping. 

These soils commonly adjoin or are near areas of 
Cavode, Mullins, Rarden, Rockeastle, and Tilsit soils on 
the uplands, and they are near areas of Cavode soils on the 
toe slopes. The Johnsburg soils have a coarser textured 
subsoil than the Cavode soils, which have no fragipan or 
only a very weak fragipan. They are better drained than 
the Mullins soil and are more poorly drained than the 
other associated soils. All of the associated soils formed 
in material weathered from clay shale intermixed with 
material weathered from the interbedded siltstone. 

In this county the Johnsburg soils were not mapped 
separately but were mapped in undifferentiated units with 
the Cavode soils. Information about the Cavede soils can 
be found under the Cavode series. A representative profile 
of the Cavode soils is described under Johnsburg and 
Cavode silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes. The Johnsburg 
and Cavode silt loams are southeast of Owingsville in the 
area called the Knobs. Most of the acreage has been 
cleared. It is used mainly for hay or pasture, bat some 
row crops are grown. 


Johnsburg and Cavede silt loams, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (JoA)—These somewhat poorly drained soils are 
on uplands and toe slopes. The areas are so intermingled 
that it was not practical to map them separately. The 
Johnsburg soil has a fragipan; the Cavode soil has a finer 
textured subsoil than the Johnsburg soil, but it has no 
fragipan or only a very weak fragipan. 

The Cavode soil occurs within areas of the Johnsburg 
soil, and it is less extensive than the Johnsburg soil. The 
following describes a profile of a Johnsburg silt loam in a 
moist field along Highway No. 36, 0.2 of a mile north of 
Olympiz: 


Ay 0 to 3 inches, dark-gray (LOYR 4/1) to dark grayish- 
brown (LOYR 4/2) silt loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 1 to 4 inches thick. 

Aa 3 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky and fine, granular 
structure; very friable; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 3 to 7 inches thick. 

Bi 8 to 13 inehes, yellow (10YR 7/6) to light yellowish- 
brown (LOYR 6/4) light silty clay loam; common, 
fine, faint mottles of pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) and pale 
brown (10YR. 6/3); weak, fine, blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 
ary. 3 to 7 inches thick. 

B, 13 to 18 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) silty 
clay loam; many, distinct, fine and medium mottles 
of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and light gray 
(1OYR 7/2); moderate, medium, blocky structure; 
slightly compact in place; very strongly acid; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary. 4 to 12 inches thick. 

18 to 25 inches, light-gray (LOYR 7/2) to light brownish- 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine silt loam or silty clay loam; 
common, fine, distinet mottles of brownish yellow 
(LOYR 6/6), vellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6); massive; compact in place and 
brittle if fractured; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 5 to 8 inches thick. 

25 to 40 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) to light yel- 
lowish-brown (10 YR 6/4) silty clay loam; many, fine, 
distinct mottles of light gray (2.5Y 7/2); weak, ir- 
regular, coarse, columnar structure that breaks to 
weak, coarse, blocky; firm, very compact and 
brittle; extremely acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
10 to 20 inches thick. 

Cc 40 to 47 inches, variegated light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4), 

olive-yellow (5Y 6/6), and light-gray (5Y 7/1) silty 
clay; massive; firm, sticky and plastic; thin frag- 
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ments of weathered shale; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 6 to 30 inches thick. 

D, 47 inches, olive (5Y 5/3 to 5/4), acid shale. 

In some places the B, horizon is silt loam. In places 
the B. horizon is light clive brown (2.5Y 5/6) or yellow 
(2.5¥ 7/6) and is mottled. In wooded areas the A hori- 
zons have a weak, thick, platy structure. In some areas 
the underlying shale is alkaline or weakly calcareous, but 
it is at. a great enough depth that the reaction of the solum 
is not affected. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 16 to 
20 inches. The fragipan ranges from 10 to 40 inches in 
thickness. 

_ The following describes a profile of a Cavode silt loam 
in a moist field 1 mile south of U.S. Highway No. 60 
along a gravel road: 

A, 0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2 to 2.5Y 
4/2) silt loam; weak, fine and medium, granular 
structure; friable; slightly acid; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 5 to 8 inches thick. 

B, 7 to 1E inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) silty clay loam; 
few, medium, faint mottles of light brownish gray 
(2.5Y 6/2); weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; slightly sticky and slightly plastic; medium 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 3 to 5 inches thick. 

Bi 11 to 19 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) silty clay 
or clay; common, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish 
brown (2.5Y 6/4), yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), and 
light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); strong to moderate, 
fine, angular blocky structure; noticeable clay skins 
on the surfaces of peds; very sticky and very plastic; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 10 
inches thick. 

C19 to 28 inches, olive (5Y 5/3) clay; common, fine, faint 
mottles of light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) and olive 
gray (SY 5/2); massive; very firm, very sticky and 
very plastic; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 
8 to 10 inches thick. 

D, 28 inches ++, slightly weathered, acid clay shale. 

In places the B, horizon lacks mottling and the color 
of the B, horizon ranges to light yellowish brown (2.5Y 
6/4). Depth to the D, horizon ranges from 26 to 42 
inches. 

The soils in this undifferentiated unit are moderately 
wet; water stands in the depressions after heavy rains, and 
tile drainage is not feasible. The root zone is shallow over 
the fragipan or over clay, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is moderately high. Natural fertility is low, 
but the supply of plant nutrients is fairly easy to build up. 
The soils have moderate permeability above the fragipan 
or layer of clay, and they are low in content of organic 
matter. The soils are easy to till. (Capability unit 
TIIw-1; woodland suitability group 9.) 

Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes (JoB).—These soils are dominantly somewhat poorly 
drained. The Johnsburg soil, which is more extensive than 
the Cavode, has a fragipan and the Cavode soil has a. fine- 
textured subsoil and no fragipan. The profiles of these 
soils are similar to the profiles described under Johnsburg 
and Cavode silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes, as representa- 
tive of the Johnsburg and Cavode soils. These soils are 
slightly better drained, however, than the less sloping 
Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams. 

For these soils, the hazard of erosion is moderately low. 
The soils are moderately wet, but tile drainage 1s not 
feasible. The root zone is shallow over the fragipan or 
clay, and the moisture-supplying capacity 1s moderately 
high. Natural fertility is low, but the supply of plant 
nutrients is fairly easy to build up. Permeability is mod- 
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erate above the fragipan or layer of clay, and the content 
of organic matter is low. These soils are easy to till. 
(Capability unit IIIw-3; woodland suitability group 7.) 

Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes (JoC)—The soils in this undifferentiated unit are 
somewhat poorly drained. They differ in that the Johns- 
burg soil has a fragipan and the Cavode soil has a fine- 
textured subsoil] and no fragipan. These soils have 
stronger slopes and are slightly better drained than Johns- 
burg and Cavode silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes. ‘Their 
profiles are similar, however, except that the Johnsburg 
soil in this undifferentiated unit contains only a weak 
fragipan. The Cavode soil is mainly on. toe slopes. 

For these soils, the hazard of erosion is moderately high. 
The soils are slightly wet to moderately wet, but tile drain- 
age is not feasible. The root zone is shallow over the 
fragipan or clay, and the moisture-supplying capacity is 
moderately high. The soils are low in natural fertility, but 
the supply of plant nutrients is fairly easy to build up. 
Permeability is moderate above the fragipan or clay, and 
the content of organic matter is low. The soils are easy to 
Ca (Capability unit [Ve-8; woodland suitability group 


Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded (JoC2)—The profiles of these soils are sim- 
ilur to those described for Johnsburg and Cavode silt 
loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes, but the plow layer is mainly 
mixed dark-gray (10YR 4/1), light yellowish-brown 
(1OYR 6/4), and yellow (10YR 7/6) silt loam with silty 
clay loam in spots. Also the Johnsburg soil has only a 
weak fragipan, and depth to the pan or C horizon ranges 
from about 12 to 16 inches. The soils are somewhat poorly 
drained. 

For these soils, the hazard of further erosion is mod- 
erately high. The soils are slightly wet to moderately wet, 
but tile drainage is not feasible. The root zone is shallow 
over the fragipan or clay. The moistuve-supplying capa- 
city is moderately low, and the soil is low in natural 
fertility. Permeability is moderate above the fragipan 
or clay, and the content of organic matter is very low. ‘The 
soils are easy to till, (Capability unit IVe-8; woodland 
suitability group 7.) 


Landisburg Series 


The Landisburg series consists of moderately well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained soils on toe slopes or 
alluvial fans. The soils have a fragipan. Their surface 
layer, « dark grayish-brown to dark yellowish-brown 
cherty silt loam, overlies a subsoil of light yellowish- 
brown cherty silt loam. Below the subsoil, at a depth of 
about 16 inches, is the fragipan. These soils developed in 
local alluvium washed from soils that formed in material 
weathered from cherty limestone and shale. They are 
naturally acid and are gently sloping to sloping. 

These soils occur in association with the well-drained 
Fleming and the poorly drained Purdy soils. They are 
in positions below the Fleming soils, are less well drained 
and coarser textured than, those soils, and have a fragipan. 
The Landisburg soils are in positions above the Purdy soil, 
which is on stream terraces, and they are cherty and are 
better drained than that soil. Also, the Purdy soil formed 
in general alluvium. 
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All of the acreage of Landisburg soils has been cleared. 
The soils are used mainly for pasture, but occasionally a 
row crop is grown. 

Landisburg cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 pereent slopes 
(LaB)—This is the only Landisburg soil in the county. It 
is moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained. 
This soil is on toe slopes near Preston, and it formed in 
alluvium washed from soils that developed in material 
weathered from cherty limestone and shale. The follow- 
ing describes a profile in a moist field along Stulltown 
Road (State Highway No. 965), 0.5 of a mile south of 
Preston at the junction of Highway No. 1831: 


A, 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) to dark 
yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) cherty silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very frinble; clear, wavy 
boundary. 3 to 7 inches thick. 

As 6 to 10 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) cherty 
silt loam; streaks of dark grayish-brown (l0YR 4/2) 
material from layer above; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 3 to 6 inches thick. 

B: 10 to 16 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) cherty 
silt loam; fine to medium mottles of light gray 
(QOYR 7/1) and a few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6); weak, fine, subangular and weak, 
thin, platy structure; friable; very strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

16 to 28 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y :6/4) very 
cherty silt loam; common, medium and coarse, dis- 
tinct mottles of light gray (lOYR 7/1) and a few, 
fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); 
massive to weak, medium, blocky structure; firm, 
compact, and brittle; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 10 to 14 inches thick. 

28 to 48 inches +, mottled very cherty silty clay loam; 
mottles are common, medium, and distinct, and are 
yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4), light gray (lOYR 7/1), 
and yellowish red (5YR 4/6); massive; firm, very 
compact in place; common black concretions as 
large as 1 inch in diameter and black manganese 
stains; very strongly acid. 


Bam 


Bam2 


In some places the B, horizon is light brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/4) mottled with light brownish gray and yel- 
lowish brown. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas in which 
the soil is free of chert and small areas in which the soil 
is eroded and has a surface layer of light yellowish-brown 
(2.5Y 6/4) silt loam. Also included is a small acreage in 
which drainage is better than that of the normal soil. 

For Landisburg cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes, 
the hazard of erosion is moderate to moderately high. 
The soil is slightly wet to moderately wet, but tile drainage 
is not feasible. The root zone is shallow over the fragi- 
pan, and the moisture-supplying capacity is moderately 
low. The soil is low in natural fertility, but the supply 
of plant nutrients is fairly easy to buildup. Permeability 
is moderate above the fragipan. The content of organic 
matter islow. Tillage is somewhat difficult because of the 
chert. (Capability unit [1Te-15.) 


Lawrence Series 


The Lawrence series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on broad flats in the uplands. The soils have a fragi- 
pan. In areas that are not eroded, they have a surface 
layer of very dark grayish-brown or dark yellowish-brown 
silt loam and a subsoil of mottled light yellowish-brown 
silt loam. The fragipan is at a depth of about 20 inches. 
These soils developed in material weathered from Jime- 


stone, but they are naturally acid as the result of leaching. 
Their slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

The Lawrence soils are associated with the well drained 
Hagerstown, the moderately well drained Bedford, and 
the poorly drained Guthrie soils. They are less well 
drained than the Hagerstown and Bedford soils, but they 
are better drained than the Guthrie soil. 

Nearly all of the acreage of Lawrence soils has been 
cleared. The soils are used mainly for hay or pasture, but 
some corn is grown. 

Lawrence silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) {ic)—This 
is the only Lawrence soil mapped in the county. It is 
mainly southeast of Owingsville in the area called the 
Outer Bluegrass. The soil is somewhat poorly drained 
and has a fragipan. The following describes a profile in 
a moist field along a gravel road 0.1 of a mile south of 
Peeled Oak: 


Ay 0 to 3 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR. 3/2) silt 
loam; moderate, fine, granular structure; friable; 
eta acid; clear, smooth boundary. 2 to 4 inches 
HICK, 

Ag 3 to 9 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; weak to moderate, fine, granular structure; 
friable; few, small, black, rounded, hard concretions: 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 
inches thick. 

B, 9 to 15 inches, light yellowish-brown (1OYR 6/4) silt 
loam ; a few, fine, faint mottles of light brownish gray 
(10¥R 6/2); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 4 to 9 inches thick. 

Bz 15 to 20 inches, light yellowish-brown (LOYR 6/4) fine 
silt loam; common, fine and medium, faint mottles 
of very pale brown (10YR 7/3) and brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2); moderate, fine and medium, blocky 
structure; firm, slightly compact in place; strongly 
acid; few, soft, brown concretions of irregular shape; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

20 to 40 inches, mottled light yellowish-brown (LOYR 
6/4), yellowish-brown OYR 5/6), and light-gray 
GQOYR 7/1) silty clay loam; many, medium, dis- 
tinct motitles; massive to weak, coarse, blocky 
structure; firm, compact in place, slightly plastic; 
few, soft, brown and black concretions as much as 
one-fourth inch in diameter; very strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 10 to 30 inches thick. 

Cy 40 to 49 inches, mottled light yellowish-brown (10YR 
6/4), gray (LOYR 5/1), and light-gray (JOYR 7/1) 
silty clay loam; mottles are many, medium, and 
distinct; massive to weak, coarse, blocky structure; 
firm, compact in place, slightly plastic; many, soft, 
black and dark-brown concretions, one-half inch in 
diameter; fragments of chert that become larger and 
more numerous with increasing depth; very strongly 
a gradual, smooth boundary. 5 to 11 inches 

hick, 

D;, 49 inches +, cherty, brown Boyle limestone of the 
Devonian geologic period. 


In some places the B, horizon is mottled light yellowish 
brown and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2). ‘Depth to 
mottling ranges from 6 to 13 inches. The fragipan is at 
a depth of 16 to 24 inches, and bedrock is at a depth of 4 
to 6 feet. 

This soil is moderately wet. Water stands in the de- 
pressions after heavy rains, and tile drainage is not feas- 
ible. The root zone is moderately deep to shallow over 
the fragipan, and the moisture-supplying capacity is mod- 
erately high. Natural fertility is moderately low. The 
supply of plant nutrients is fairly easy to build up, how- 
ever’, and the soil is easy to till. Permeability is moderate 
above the fragipan. The content of organic matter is low. 
(Capability unit TTTw-1.) 


Bame 
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Lindside Series 


The Lindside series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, nearly neutral soils of first bottoms. The sur- 
face layer, a dark-brown silt loam, overlies a subsoil of 
dark yellowish-brown or brown silt loam to silty clay loam. 
The subsoil is mottled below a depth of about 20 to 24 
inches. These soils formed in recent alluvium. The al- 
luvium washed from soils that developed in material 
weathered from limestone. 

These soils are associated with the well-drained Hunt- 
ington, the somewhat poorly drained Newark, and the 
poorly drained Melvin soils. They are less well drained 
than the Huntington soils, but they are better drained 
than the Newark and Melvin soils. 

The Lindside soils are very productive. Nearly all of 
the acreage has been cleared and is now in field crops, 
pasture, or hay crops of good quality. Where the soil is 
used to grow corn, high yields are obtained, but tobacco 
is generally not grown because of the hazard of flooding. 

Lindside silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (td) —This 
is the only Lindside soil mapped in the county. It is on 
first bottoms along streams in the part of the county un- 
derlain by limestone. The soil is moderately well drained 
and is nearly neutral. The following describes a profile 
in a moist field along Highway No. 111, 1.7 miles north 
of Slate Valley: 


A, 9 to 10 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) to brown (LOYR 
4/8) silt loam; fine and medium, crumb structure; 
friable; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 12 
inches thick. 

C, 10 to 22 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) to dark yellowish- 
brown (1LOYR 4/4) silt loam; medium, fine and 
medium, granular structure; friable; neutral; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 9 to 15 inches thick. 

C, 22 to 48 inches +, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silty 
clay loam; many, fine and medium, faint mottles of 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and light brownish gray 
(lOYR 6/2); weak, fine and medium, granular struc- 
ture; firm, slightly compact in place, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; neutral to mildly alkaline. 

_ This soil ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline 
in reaction. The C layers range from silt loam to silty 
clay loam in texture. In some places the C, horizon 1s 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2). 

Mapped with this soil are small areas of a soil formed 
in local alluvium. 

For Lindside silt loam, there is no hazard of erosion. 
This soil is slightly wet, but drainage can be improved 
by tile. The root zone is deep, and the moisture-supply- 
ing capacity is very high. This soil is high in natural 
fertility and is easy to till. Permeability is moderate, 
and the content of organic matter is medium. (Capa- 
bility unit I-2.) 


Lowell Series 


The Lowell series consists of deep, well-drained to some- 
what excessively drained soils of uplands. In areas that 
are not eroded, the surface layer is a thick, very dark 
grayish-brown to dark-brown silt loam that overlies 
yellowish-brown silty clay. Below the silty clay is light 
olive-brown clay, which is at a depth of about 30 inches. 
These soils developed in material weathered from lime- 
stone or interbedded siltstone and limestone. They are 
naturally acid, and their slope ranges from gentle to 
strong. 


These soils are associated with the Shelbyville, Fair- 
mount, and Eden soils. Their subsoil is finer textured 
and more yellowish than that of the Shelbyville soils, and 
they lack the prominent concretionary zone that is typical 
of those soils. The Lowell soils are not flaggy, and they 
are more nearly level, are much deeper, and have a more 
developed profile than the Fairmount soils. They are on 
ridgetops above the Eden soils. The Lowell soils have a 
darker colored surface layer and more developed horizons 
than the Eden soils. They are also more acid. 

The Lowell soils are in the part of the county, between 
Sharpsburg and Reynoldsville, called the Outer Blue- 
grass. They are among the most productive soils in the 
county. Most of the acreage has been cleared and is used 
for row crops or pasture. . 

Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (lo8).—This is 
a deep, well-drained soil of uplands. It developed in ma- 
terial weathered from limestone or siltstone. Fine-tex- 
tured material is in the lower part of the profile. The 
following describes a profile in a moist field, 1.2 miles 
southeast of Bethel: 

Ay 0 to 3 inches, very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2) silt 
loam; moderate, fine and medium, crumb structure; 
very friable; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
2 to 4 inches thick. 

Ay 3to 12 inches, dark-brown (LOYR 3/3) silt loam; moderate, 
medium, granular structure; friable; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 10 inches thick, 

B; 12 to 16 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silty 
clay loam; moderate, medium, blocky structure; thin 
clay skins on the faces of peds; firm, slightly plastic; 
common, small, black, concretions that are round and 
hard; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 3 to 
6 inches thick. 

B; 16 to 23 inehes, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay; 
common, medium, faint variegations of dark yellowish 
brown (1OYR 4/4) and few, fine, faint variegations of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); moderate, medium; blocky 
structure; prominent clay films on the faces of peds; 
firm, plastic and sticky; common, small, black con- 
cretions that are round and hard; strongly acid; elear, 
smooth boundary. 5 to 10 inches thick. 

Bs 23 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/8) clay; com- 
mon, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish brown 
(10 YR 6/4); weak, coarse, blocky structure; sticky 
and plastic; common, small, black concretions that 
are round and hard; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 5 to 11 inches thick. 

C 30 to 89 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay; common, 
fine, distinct variegations of yellowish brown (LOYR 
5/8); massive; very firm, sticky and very plastic; 
common, medium-sized, soft, black concretions of 
ao shape; very strongly acid; 3 to 10 inches 
thick. 

D, 39 inches +, argillaceous, thin-bedded limestone of the 
Maysville or Richmond formations, Ordovician geo- 
logic period. 

In some profiles there is a dark grayish-brown A, hori- 
zon, about 8 inches thick, instead of the Ai, and Adz 
horizons. In places the B, horizon is absent and the Bz 
horizon is as much as 14 inches thick. In the areas where 
the B, horizon is absent, there is a Be, horizon of silty 
clay and a B., horizon of clay. In places the B horizon 
is brown (7.5YR 4/4 to 5/6). In some places the D, hori- 
zon consists of interbedded limestone and _ siltstone. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 36 to about 48 inches. In 
a few places the soil is nearly level. 

For Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, the hazard 
of erosion is moderately low. The root zone is deep, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity is very high. The soil 
is high in natural fertility and is easy to till. Permeabil- 
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ity is moderately slow to slow in the lower horizons. The 
content of organic matter is medium. (Capability unit 
ITe-2. 

ee etl silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(LoB2)—This deep, well-drained soil developed im mate- 
rial weathered from limestone or siltstone. Its profile is 
similar te that of Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
but erosion has caused some material from the B horizon 
to be mixed with that in the A horizon. As a result, the 
present A, horizon has mixed colors of dark brown (10YR 
38/3) and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and a slightly 
finer texture than that in the uneroded soil. 

For this soil, the hazard of further erosion is moderately 
low. The root zone is deep, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is very high. The soil is high in natural fertility 
and is easy to till) Permeability is moderately slow to 
slow in the lower horizons. The content of organic mat- 
ter is medium to low. (Capability unit ITe-2.) 

Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (loC).—This 
soil is deep and well drained. It is on uplands and devel- 
oped in material weathered from limestone or siltstone. 
This soil has stronger slopes than Lowell silt loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, but its profile is similar. It has an Ay 
horizon, 6 to 8 inches thick, and a fine-textured subsoil. 

For this soil, the hazard of erosion is moderate. The 
root zone is deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is 
very high. ‘The soil is high in natural fertility and is easy 
to till. Permeability is moderately slow to slow in the 
lower horizons. The content of organic matter is medium. 
(Capability unit ITTe-2.) 

Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(LoC2)—In. this well-drained soil the subsoil is fine tex- 
tured. The A horizon is thinner, lighter colored, and 
slightly finer textured than that of Lowell silt loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, but otherwise the profile is similar. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 28 to 38 inches. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which 
erosion has been severe and in which the A, horizon is 
dominantly dark yellowish-brown (LOYR 4/4) silty clay 
loam. In places there are a few shallow gullies. 

For Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, the 
hazard of further erosion. is moderate. The root zone is 
moderately deep to deep, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is moderately high. The soil is high in natural 
fertility and is easy to till. Permeability 1s moderately 
slow to slow in the lower horizons. The content of organic 
matter is medium to low. (Capability unit ITTe—2.) 

Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(LoD2)—The A, horizon of this well-drained soil of up- 
lands is dominantly dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam in 
which dark yellowish-brown (10 YR 4/4) silty clay loam 
is interspersed. Depth to bedrock ranges from 30 to 40 
inches. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is not eroded and the surface layer is like that of 
Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

For Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, the 
hazard of further erosion is high. The roof zone is moder- 
ately deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is moder- 
ately high. Permeability is moderately slow to slow in 
the lower horizons. The content of organic matter is 
medium to low. The soil is easy to till, but the strong 
slope makes the use of farm machinery difficult. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ve-3.) 


Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (lpC3}.—This moderately deep soi] has de- 
veloped in material weathered from limestone or siltstone. 
The profile is similar to that of Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, but the plow layer is dominantly dark 
yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silty clay loam, and the B 
horizon is silty clay throughout. Also, depth to bedrock 
ranges from 20 to 80 inches. There are a few shallow gul- 
Nes m places, and in a few places the plow layer has a 
texture of silty clay. 

Mapped with this soil ave a few areas in which the tex- 
ture of the surface layer is silt loam. In these areas the 
B, horizon is thin and has a texture of silty clay Joam. 

For Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, the hazard of further erosion is moder- 
ately high, The root zone is moderately deep over bed- 
rock, and the pane ee capacity is moderately 
low. The soil is moderately high in riatural fertility, but 
it 18 somewhat difficult to till because of the moderately 
fine texture of the plow layer. Permeability is moderately 
slow to slow in the lower horizons. The content of organic 
matter is low to very low. (Capability unit TVe~11.) 

Lowell silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded {lpD3)—This well-drained soil has a pro- 
file similar to that of Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, except that in most places the plow layer is dark 
yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silty clay loam mixed with 
a smaller amount of dark-brown. silt loam, Also, the 
upper part of the B horizon is silty clay that grades to 
clay in the lower part. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 
to 30 inches. In places there are a few shallow gullies, 

For this soil, the hazard of further erosion is high. The 
root zone is moderately deep over bedrock, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is moderately low. The soil 
is high in natural fertility. Permeability is moderately 
slow to slow in the lower horizons. The content of organic 
matter is low to very low. (Capability unit VIe-2.) 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded (lr82)—This well-drained soil has_a yellowish- 
brown, clayey subsoil. The soil developed in material 
weathered from siltstone or limestone, ‘The surface layer 
is thinner and finer textured than that of Lowell silt loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, and the upper part of the subsoil 
is lighter colored. The following describes a profile in 
a moist field along Highway No. 1325, 0.9 of a mile north- 
east of Reynoldsville: 

A, 0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) silty clay 
loam with pockets of yellowish brown (1OYR 5/6); 
weak, medium, granular structure; friable to firm, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; numerous root 
hairs and many, small, round, black concretions; 
nearly neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 4 to 6 

_ inches thick. 

By, 5 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay with 
pockets of grayish brown (LOYR 5/2); weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; very firm, sticky and 
plastic; numerous, small, round, black concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 4 to 6 
inches thick. 

Bz 10 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (L0YR 5/6) silty clay to 
clay; moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; 
clay films on the surfaces of peds; very firm, sticky 
and very plastic; occasional, small, round, black con- 
cretions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
4 to 7 inches thick. 

B; 15 to 2@ inches, yellowish-brown (L0YR 5/4) clay; few, fine, 
faint variegations of pale brown (10YR. 6/3); weak, 
coarse, blocky structure; very firm, sticky and very 
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plastic; numerous, small, round, black concretions; 
ee acid; clear, smooth boundary. 3 to 7 inches 
NicK, 

C 20 to 26 inches, variegated light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) 
and yellowish-browm (LOYR 5/4) clay with spots of 
brownish yellow (lOYR 6/8); massive; very firm, 
sticky and plastic; few nodules of lime; few very fine 
root hairs; moderately alkaline; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 5 to 8 inches thick. 

D, 26 inches, argillaceous limestone of the Richmond for- 
mation of the Ordovician geologic period. 

In places the Bz, horizon is strong brown (7.5YR 5/6). 
In some areas the B; horizon is absent and the C horizon 
is thicker than that in the profile described. In some 
places the C horizon is slightly acid. A few profiles have 
athin concretionary zone. Depth to bedrock ranges from 
about 24 to 34 inches. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is severely eroded and the surface layer is yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay. 

For Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded, the hazard of further erosion is moderate. 
The root zone is moderately deep over bedrock, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is moderately high. Natural 
fertility is moderately high, and the supply of plant nutri- 
ents is fairly easy to build up. Permeability is moderately 
slow to slow, and the content of organic matter is low. 
The soil is somewhat difficult to till because of the moder- 
ately fine texture of the plow layer. (Capability unit 
IITe-10.) 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded (irC2)—This well-drained soil has a yel- 
lowish-brown, fine-textured subsoil. It has stronger 
slopes than Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded, but its profile is similar. 

For this soil, the hazard of further erosion is moderately 
high. The root zone is moderately deep over bedrock, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity 1s moderately low. The 
soil is moderately high in natural fertility, but it is some- 
what difficult to till because of the moderately fine texture 
of the plow layer. Permeability is moderately slow to 
slow, and the content of organic matter is low. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ve-6.) 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded (trD2).—-This well-drained soil formed in 
material weathered from limestone and siltstone. It has 
been more strongly influenced by siltstone than Lowell 
silty clay loam, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
The subsoil is fine textured and is yellowish brown, 

Mapped with this soil are small areas in which the sub- 
soil is brown and the solum is coarser textured than typi- 
cal. In these areas the parent material was mainly ma- 
terial weathered from siltstone. 

For Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded, the hazard of further erosion is high. The 
root zone is moderately deep over rock, but the moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately low. The soil is mod- 
erately high in natural fertility. Permeability is mod- 
erately slow to slow, and the content of organic matter 
islow. (Capability unit VIe-1.) 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded (lrE2)—This soil has a fine-textured sub- 
soul. Its profile is similar to that of Lowell silty clay 
loam, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, but depth to 
bedrock is more variable and the underlying rock contains 
a higher proportion of siltstone. 


Mapped with this soil are small areas in which the solum 
is coarser textured than typical and the B horizon is 
brown. In these areas the parent material was mainly 
material weathered from siltstone. 

For Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded, the hazard of further erosion is high. The 
root zone is moderately deep over rock, but the moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately low. The soil is mod- 
erately high in natural fertility, and the supply of plant 
mutrients 1s fairly easy to build up. Permeability is mod- 
erately slow to slow, and the content of organic matter is 
low. (Capability unit VIe=1.) 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 30 to 50 percent 
slopes, eroded (lrf2).—This soil has a profile similar to 
that of Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded, but the plow layer is yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) and the B horizon is slightly coarser textured. 
Also, in most places the solum is only 20 to 22 inches thick 
and the parent material has a higher proportion of ma- 
terial weathered from siltstone. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas in which the soil 
has been affected by soil creep and where the plow layer is a 
dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam. In a few 
places there are large outcrops of siltstone. 

For Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 30 to 50 percent 
slopes, eroded, the hazard of further erosion is very high. 
The root zone is shallow to moderately deep, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is low. The soil is moder- 
ately high in natural fertility, and the supply of plant 
nutrients is fairly easy to build up. Permeability is mod- 
erately slow to slow in the lower horizons. The content 
of organic matter is low. (Capability unit VITe-1.) 

Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (lsD3).—The subsoil of this well-drained 
soil is fine textured and is yellowish brown. The profile 
is similar to that of Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded, except that the plow layer in most 
places is yellowish-brown (1LOYR 5/6) silty clay. In 
Places there are a few shallow gullies. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas in which the sur- 
face layer is thin and consists of brown (10YR 4/3) silty 
clay loam; the B horizon is a thin layer of brown (7.5YR 
4/4) silty clay loam; and the parent material is domi- 
nantly material weathered from siltstone. 

For Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, the hazard of further erosion is high. ‘The 
root zone is shallow over rock, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is low. The soil is moderate in natural fertility, 
but the supply of plant nutrients is fairly easy to build up. 
Permeability is moderately slow to slow, and the content 
of organic matter is very low. (Capability unit VIe-4:) 

Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (!sE3)——This soil has a fine-textured sub- 
soil and developed in material weathered from siltstone. 
The plow layer is dominantly dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 4/4) silty clay. Depth to bedrock is more variable 
than in Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded, and the parent material contains a higher 
proportion of material weathered from siltstone. In 
places there are a few shallow gullies. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
surface layer is brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay loam. In 
these areas the subsoil is thin and consists of brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam. 
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For Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 80 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, the hazard of further erosion is high. 
The root zone is shallow over rock, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is very low to low. The soil is mod- 
erately high in natural fertility, and the supply of plant 
nutrients is fairly easy to build up. Permeability is slow, 
and the content of organic matter is very low. (Capability 
unit VIIe-1.) 

Lowell very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded (lvD2)—-This well-drained soil formed 
mainly in material weathered from limestone. It has a 
yellowish-brown, fine-textured subsoil. The profile is sim- 
ilar to that of Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, but 
the plow layer in most places is yellowish-brown (10YR 
5/4) to dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) very rocky 
silty clay loam. The solum is also thinner and finer tex- 
tured, and rock outcrops are common. The solum ranges 
from 16 to 24 inches in thickness. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which slopes 
are only 2 to 6 percent and another smal! acreage in which 
the soil is severely eroded. 

For Lowell very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded, the hazard of further erosion is high. The 
root zone is shallow to moderately deep over rock, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is low. The soil is moderately 
high in natural fertility, and the supply of plant nutrients 
is fairly easy to build up. Permeability is moderately 
slow, and the content of organic matter islow. (Capability 
unit VIs~1.) 

Lowell very rocky silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (lw£3).—This soil has a yellowish-brown, 
fine-textured subsoil. It formed mainly in material 
weathered from limestone. Outcrops of bedrock are 
numerous. 

The profile of this soil is similar to that of Lowell silty 
clay loam, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, but in 
most, places the plow layer is yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
silty clay. Also, the solum is only 14 to 24 inches thick, 
and outerops of rock are common. In some places there 
are a few shallow gullies. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is less eroded than typical and has a surface layer 
of silty clay loam. Also included are small areas in which 
the soil is free of rocks. 

For Lowell very rocky silty clay, 20 to 80 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, the hazard of further erosion is very high. 
The root zone is shallow to very shallow over rock, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity is low. The soil is mod- 
erately high in natural fertility, and the supply of plant 
nutrients is fairly easy to build up. Permeability is mod- 
erately slow, and the content of organic matter is low to 
very low. (Capability unit VIIs-2.) 


Made Land 


Made land (Ma}.—This miscellaneous land type consists 
of areas that have been changed by man. It includes 
areas that have been leveled by bulldozers so that they 
could be used as sites for buildings or towns and other 
areas that have been filled in. Most of the acreage is in 
towns, but some of it is in areas where iron ore was mined 
many years ago. 


Melvin Series 


The Melvin series consists of nearly neutral, poorly 
drained soils of first bottoms. The soils have a surface 
layer of mottled brown to grayish-brown silt loam that 
overlies mottled gray silty clay loam to silty clay. They 
formed in recent alluvium washed from souls that devel- 
oped in material weathered from limestone. The soils 
are mainly in depressions or in old sloughs. ; 

These soils are associated with the well drained Hunt- 
ington, the moderately well drained Lindside, and the 
somewhat poorly drained Newark soils. They have the 
poorest drainage of any of thesé soils. 

Some areas of Melvin soils have been drained and are 
used for Gals Part of the acreage is still in trees. 

Melvin silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Me)—This is 
the only Melvin soil mapped in the county. It is on first 
bottoms along Slate and Flat Creeks and tributaries of 
those creeks. The soil is poorly drained and is nearly 
neutral, The following describes a profile in a moist field 
along Highway No. 111, 1.5 miles southwest of Wyoming: 

A, 0 to 6inches, brown (10YR 4/3) fine silt loam; common, 
fine, distinct mottles of grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) 
and dark brown (10YR 3/3) ; weak, fine and medium, 
granular structure; friable; mildly alkaline; clear, 
wavy boundary, 3 to 8 inches thick. 

Ci, 6 to 35 inches, olive-gray (SY 5/2) silty clay loam; com- 
mon, fine, distinct, brown (10YR 4/3) mottles and 
common, dark-brown splotches from decayed roots; 
massive; firm, plastic; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth 
boundary. 20 to 40 inches thick. 

Cig 35 to 50 inches +, dark-gray (SY 4/1) to dark greenish- 
gray (5GY 4/1) silty clay or silty clay loam; massive; 
firm, plastic and sticky; mildly alkaline. 

This soil ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 
The color of the A, horizon ranges from brown (10YR 
4/3) to grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2). 

This soil is very wet, but tile can be used to improve 
drainage to.some extent. The root zone is deep, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is very high. The soil is 
moderately high in natural fertility and is easy to till. 
Permeability is moderate, and the content of organic mat- 
ter ismedium. (Capability unit IIIw-5.) 


Monongahela Series 


The Monongahela series consists of moderately well 
drained soils on old, high stream terraces and second bot- 
toms. The soils have a fragipan. In areas that are not 
eroded, they have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown 
to brown silt loam or fine sandy loam and a subsoil of silty 
clay loam to sandy clay loam. The fragipan is at a depth 
of about 24 inches. These soils formed in old stream alle 
vium washed from soils that developed in material weath- 
ered from acid sandstone and shale. They are naturally 
acid and are gently sloping to sloping. 

These soils are associated with the somewhat poorly 
drained Tyler and poorly drained Purdy soils. They are 
better drained than the Tyler and Purdy soils. 

The Monongahela soils are near Peasticks and along the 
Licking River and Salt Lick Creek. Most of the acreage 
has been cleared and is now used for row crops or pasture. 

Monongahela fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(Mf8).—This moderately well drained soil has a fragipan. 
The soil formed in alluvium derived from material 
weathered from sandstone. The following describes a 
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profile in a moist field along Adams Road, 0.6 of a mile east 

of Baileys Chapel: 

Ao ‘1% inches to 44 inch, loose litter from mixed hardwood 
trees. 

Ao % inch to 0, partially decomposed leaves, twigs, and 
roots. 

Ay 0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 1 to 
3 inches thick. 

Ag 2 to 7 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
extremely acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 4 to 
6 inches thick. 

Bi 7 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; extremely acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
6 to 9 inches thick. 

B, 14 to 24 inches, brownish-yellow (l0YR 6/6) sandy clay 

loam; a few, fine, faint mottles of very pale brown 

(10YR 7/4) that soon disappear when exposed to 

air; moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; 

friable; extremely acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

8 to 12 inches thick. 

24 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6) clay loam; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of light gray 
(2.5Y 7/2); weak, medium, blocky structure; 
massive; friable, compact in place; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 10 to 16 inches 
thick. 

36 to 48 inches +, yellowish-brown (1l0YR 5/4) clay 
loam or silt loam; medium, common, distinct 
mottles of light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4); massive; 
friable, very compact in place; very strongly acid. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) to brown (10YR 5/3). Depth to the 
fragipan ranges from 20 to 26 inches. In places small, 
round quartz pebbles are eommon throughout the profile. 
Depth to the C horizon ranges from 3 to 6 feet. The C 
horizon ranges from a few inches to more than 10 feet in 
thickness. It contains stratified layers of large pebbles, 
sand, and, in some places, chert. ; 

For this soil, the hazard of erosion is moderately low. 
The soil is slightly wet, but tile drainage is generally not 
feasible. ‘The root zone is moderately deep over the fragi- 
pan, and the moisture-supplying capacity is moderately 
high. Natural fertility is low, but the supply of plant 
nutrients is easy to build up. Permeability is moderately 
rapid above the fragipan, and the content of organic mat- 
ter is low. The soil is easy to till. (Capability unit ITe- 
7; woodland suitability group 6.) 

Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
(MfC).—This moderately well drained soil has a fragipan. 
The soil is on stream terraces and formed in alluvium de- 
rived from sandstone. It has stronger slopes than Monon- 
gahela fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, but its profile 
is similar. 

For this soil, the hazard of erosion is moderate. This 
soil is slightly wet. The root zone is moderately deep over 
the fragipan, and the moisture-supplying capacity is 
moderately high. The soil is low in natural fertility, but 
the supply of plant nutrients is easy to build up. Perme- 
ability 1s moderately rapid above the fragipan, and the 
content of organic matter is low. The soil is easy to till. 
(Capability unit TITe-9; woodland suitability group 6.) 

Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded (MfC2).—This soil is moderately well drained and 
has a fragipan. It formed in alluvium derived from 
material weathered from sandstone. The profile of this 
soil is similar to that of Monongahela fine sandy loam, 2 
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to 6 percent slopes, but the plow layer is brown (10YR 
5/3) fine sandy loam and consists of material from both 
the A and B horizons. Also, the fragipan is at a depth 
of only 16 to 20 inches from the surface. 

For this soil, the hazard of further erosion is moderately 
high. The soil is slightly wet. The root zone is shallow 
over the fragipan, and the moisture-supplying capacity is 
moderately low. Natural fertility is low, but the supply 
of plant nutrients is easy to build up. Permeability is 
moderately rapid above the fragipan, and the content of 
organic matter islow. This soil is easy to till. (Capabil- 
ity unit IITe-9; woodland suitability group 6.) 

Monongahela silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MgA).— 
This moderately well drained soil of terraces has a fragi- 
pan. The soil formed in alluvium derived from old sand- 
stone and shale. The following describes a profile in a 
moist field along Highway No. 211, 2.2 miles north of U.S. 
Highway 60: 


Ay 0 to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silt loam; 
moderate, very fine, crumb structure; very friable; 
medium: acid; clear, smooth boundary. 2 to 5 
inches thick. 

Ag 4 to 8 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) to light yel- 
lowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; medium acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 3 to 5 inches thick. 

B, 8 to 13 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) fine 
silt loam; weak, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 4 to 6 inches thick. 

Bz 13 to 24 inches, olive-yellow (2.5Y 6/6) to light olive- 
brown (2.5Y 5/6) silty clay loam; a few, fine, 
faint mottles of pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4); moderate, 
medium and coarse, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 
ary. 10 to 14 inches thick. 

24 to 30 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty 
clay loam; many, medium, distinct mottles of 
yellowish brown (1OYR 5/6); massive or weak, 
medium and coarse, blocky structure; firm, com- 
a in place; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 

oundary. 6 to 8 inches thick. 

30 to 36 inches, light-gray (5Y 7/1) silty clay loam; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(LOYR 6/6) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); mas- 
sive to weak, coarse, blocky structure; firm, very 
compact in place; extremely acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 5 to 8 inches thick. 

Cy 36 to 44 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) clay loam or sandy loam; 
many to common, medium, distinct motties of 
light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) and light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/6); massive; friable; extremely acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 10 inches thick. 

Cy 44 inches +, brownish-yellow (LOYR 6/8) to yellowish- 
brown (1OYR 5/8) sandy loam; many, common, 
distinct mottles of light gray (2.5Y 7/2) and pale 
yellow (2.5Y 7/4); single grain; loose or very friable; 
extremely acid. 
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In many places the surface layer or A, horizon is brown 
(10YR 5/8). The B, and B, horizons in some profiles 
are light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) or brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6). Depth to the fragipan ranges from 22 to 
26 inches. The fragipan ranges from 12 to more than 28 
inches in thickness. In many places small, rounded quartz 
pebbles occur throughout the profile. The C, horizon 
ranges from a few inches to more than 10 feet in thickness. 
In many places the C, horizon consists of stratified sand 
and gravel. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is underlain by black fissile shale at a depth of 36 to 
48 inches. This acreage is near Olympia Springs. 
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Monongahela silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is slightly 
wet, but tile drainage is generally not feasible. The root 
zone is moderately deep over the fragipan, and the mois- 
ture-supplying capacity is moderately high. Natural 
fertility is moderately low, but the supply of plant nutri- 
ents is easy to build up. Permeability is moderate above 
the fragipan, and the content of organic matter is medium 
to low. The soil is easy to till. (Capability unit [Iw-2; 
woodland suitability group 9.) 

Monongahela silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes {(Mg8).— 
This moderately well drained soil has a fragipan. The 
soil developed in old alluvium derived from sanclstone and 
shale. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is eroded and the plow layer is brown (10YR 5/8) to 
light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4). Also included are a 
few areas near Olympia Springs where the soil is under- 
lain by black fissile shale, and another small acreage on 
foot slopes where the soil is similar to the typical soil but, 
formed mainly in material weathered from shale. 

For Monongahela silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is moderately Jow. The soil is slightly 
wet. The root zone is moderately deep over the fragipan, 
and the moisture-supplying capacity is moderately high. 
Natural fertility is moderately low, but the supply of 
plant nutrients is easy to build up. Permeability is mod- 
erate above the fragipan, and the content of organic matter 
is medium to low. The soil is easy to till, (Capability 
unit ITe-7; woodland suitability group 6.) 

Monongahela silt loam, 6 to Bb percent slopes (MgC).— 
This soil is moderately well drained and has a fragipan. 
It developed in old alluvium derived from material weath- 
ered from sandstone and shale. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage of a soil on foot 
slopes. In these areas the soil is similar to the typical soil, 
but it formed mainly in material derived from shale. 

For Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. The root zone is moder- 
ately deep over the fragipan, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is moderately high. The soil is moderately low in 
natural fertility, but the supply of plant nutrients is easy to 
build up. Permeability is moderate above the fragipan, 
and the content of organic matter is medium to low. The 
soil is easy to till. (Capability unit IITe-9; woodland 
suitability group 6.) 

Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(MgC2).—-This moderately well drained soil developed in 
old alluvium derived from material that weathered from 
sandstone and shale, It has a fragipan. The profile is 
similar to that of Monongahela silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, but the surface layer is brown (10YR 5/3) to light 
olive brown (2.5Y 5/4), and the fragipan is at a depth of 
16 to 20 inches. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is severely eroded. In these severely eroded areas, the 
surface layer is predominantly light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/4) or yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), the fragipan is 12 
to about 16 inches below the surface, and there are shal- 
low gullies in places. 

For Monongahela silt loam, 6 te 12 percent slopes, 
eroded, the hazard of further erosion is moderate. The 
root zone is shallow over the fragipan, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately low. Natural fertility 
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is moderately low, but the supply of plant nutrients is 
easy to build up. Permeability is moderate above the 
fragipan, and the content of organic matter is low. The 
soil is easy to till. (Capability unit [1Ie-9; woodland 
suitability group 6.) 


Mullins Series 


The Mullins series consists of poorly drained soils that 
have a fragipan. The soils are on broad flats in the up- 
lands, Their surface layer, a mottled, grayish-brown silt 
loam, overlies a subsoil of mottled, gray silt loam, The 
fragipan is at a depth of about 15 inches. The soils 
formed in material weathered predominantly from acid 
shale but partly from sandstone or siltstone. They are 
naturally acid and are nearly level. 

These soils occur in assocation with the moderately well 
drained Tilsit and the moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained Johnsburg soils. They are less well 
drained than the Tilsit and Johnsburg soils. — 

Only part of the acreage of Mullins soils has been 
cleaved. ‘The areas that have been cleared are used mainly 
for hay crops or pasture, but row crops are grown to some 
extent. _ 

Mullins silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Mm).—This is 
the only Mullins soil mapped in the county. It is south- 
east and east of Owingsville in the area called the Knobs. 
The soil is poorly drained and has a fragipan. It formed 
mainly in material weathered from clay shale. The fol- 
lowing describes a profile in a moist field along U.S. High- 
way No. 60, 0.9 of a mile west of Polksville. 

Ay 0 to 9 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
many, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown 
(1OYR, 5/4); moderate, medium, crumb structure; 
very friable; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 6 to 10 inches thick. 

15 inches, light brownish-gray (LOYR 6/2) silt, loam; 

common, medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 

(7.5YR 5/8) and light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4); 

moderate, fine, blocky strueture; friable; few, 

medium-sized, soft, brown concretions; extremely 
acid, clear, smooth boundary. 4 to 9 inches thick. 

15 to 30 inches, light-gray (LOYR 7/1) silt loam; many, 
medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (lOYR 
5/6); massive; weak, medium, blocky structure; 
friable, compact in placc, hard when dry; many, 
medium-sized, soft, brown concretions; extremely 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 12 to 18 inches 
thick. 

30 to 48 inches, light-gray (N7) silt loam; many, medium 
and coarse, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(1OYR, 6/6); massive; weak, medium and coarse, 
blocky structure; friable, very compact in place, 
hard when dry; few, small, weathered fragments of 
sandstone in lower part; many, medium-sized, soft, 
brown concretions; extremely acid; 9 to 23 inches 
thick. 

In some places the B horizons have a texture of silty 
clay loam. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 10 to 18 
inches, and depth to bedrock, from 6 to about 8 feet. 

This soil is very wet; water stands in the depressions 
after heavy rains, and tile drainage is not feasible. The 
root zone is shallow over the fragipan, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately low. The soil is low in 
natural fertility, but it is easy to till. Permeability is 
moderate above the fragipan, and the content of organic 
matter is low. (Capability unit IVw-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 9.) 
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Muse Series 


The Muse series consists of deep, well-drained soils on. 


toe slopes or alluvial fans, In areas that are not eroded, 
the surface layer is brown to dark-brown silt loam and the 
subsoil is reddish-brown to yellowish-red silty clay. Local 
alluvium was the material in which these soils formed. 
The alluvium washed from soils that developed in mate- 
rial weathered from black fissile shale or clay shale. The 
soils are naturally acid and are sloping to strongly 
sloping. 

The Muse’soils are in positions above areas of the Cruze 


soils, and they are on foot slopes below the areas of Colyer. 


soils, They are better drained than the Cruze soils and are 
on somewhat steeper toe slopes. They are deeper than the 
Colyer soils and have a better developed profile. 

The Muse soils are along the edges of stream valleys, 
southeast and east of Owingsville, in the part of the 
county called the Knobs. Many of the areas are still cov- 
ered by a stand of mixed oaks, but some areas have been 
cleared and are used to grow tobacco and hay. 

Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (MnC)—This 
well-drained soil is on toe slopes. Tt formed mainly in 
material weathered from black fissile shale, but partly in 
material weathered from soft clay shale. The following 
describes a profile in a moist field along a gravel road, 2.4 
miles southwest of Olympia: 


A, 0 to 6 inches, brown (LOYR 4/3) silt loam; moderate, 
fine and medium, granular structure and weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
ee acid; clear, smooth boundry. 4 to 7 inches 
thick. 

B, 6 to 12 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
few clay films; friable to firm; extremely acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 5 to 7 inches thick. 

B, 12 to 30 inches, reddish-brown (5YR. 4/4) silty clay loam 
or silty clay with small specks of red (2.5YR 4/6); 
moderate to strong, medium and coarse, blocky 
structure; noticeable clay films; firm, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; small, dark concretions and 
pieces of shale; extremely acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 14 to 20 inches thick. 

B; 380 to 42 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) silty clay; com- 
mon, medium, distinct variegations of yellow (2.5Y 
7/6) and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); moderate, 
medium and coarse, blocky structure; firm, slightly 
sticky and plastic; extremely acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 10 to 14 inches thick. 

C 42 to 50 inches +, variegated olive-yellow (2.5Y 6/6), 
yellowish-red (5YR 4/6), and light brownish-gray 
(2.5Y 6/2) silty clay and highly weathered shale: 
blocky and platy relict structure; firm, sticky and 
plastic; extremely acid. 


In a few places the surface layer is very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2). In some places the color of the Bz 
horizon ranges to yellowish red (5YR 5/6) or strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8). In a few places the soil contains 
fragments of sandstone and siltstone derived from forma- 
tions that lie above the shale. Various amounts of small 
fragments of black shale occur throughout the profile. 

For this soil, the hazard of erosion is moderate. The 
root zone is deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is 
very high. Natural fertility is moderately low, but the 
supply of plant nutrients is easy to build up. Perme- 
ability is moderate in the upper part of the profile and 
moderately slow in the lower part. The content of organic 
matter is medium. ‘The soil is easy to till. (Capability 
unit I[Le~2; woodland suitability group 8.) 

644-670—83 +4 


Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes (MnD).—This 
well-drained soil developed in colluvium derived mainly 
from material weathered from black fissile shale. Its pro- 


file is similar to that of Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 


slopes. 

For this soil, the hazard of erosion is high. The root 
zone is deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very 
high. Natural fertility is moderately low, but the supply 
of plant nutrients is easy to build up. Permeability is 
moderate in the upper part of the profile and moderately 
slow in the lower part. The content of organic matter is 
medium. This soil is easy to cultivate, but the strong 
slopes make the use of farm machinery clifficult. (Capa- 
bility unit I[Ve-8; woodland suitability group 8.) 

Muse silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(MsC2).—This well-drained colluvial soil developed in ma- 
terial derived mainly from black fissile shale. Its profile 
is similar to that of Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
but in most places the surface layer is brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
or dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silty clay loam. In 
places the surface layer contains shale. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is severely eroded. In the severely eroded areas, the 
surface layer has a finer texture than in the typical soil. 

For Muse silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, 
the hazard of further erosion is moderate. The root zone 
is deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is high. 
Natural fertility is low, but the supply of plant nutrients 
is easy to build up. Permeability is moderate in the upper 
part of the profile and moderately slow in the lower part. 
The content of organic matter is low. Because of the fine 
texture of the surface layer, this soil is somewhat difficult 
to till, (Capability unit [[Te-2; woodland suitability 
group 8.) 

Muse silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(MsD2).—This soil is well drained. It developed in collu- 
vium derived mainly from material weathered from black 
fissile shale. The profile of this soil is similar to that of 
Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, but in most places 
the surface layer is dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam. Ina few places the surface layer is shaly. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is eroded and has slopes of 20 to 30 percent. 

For Muse silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, 
the hazard of further erosion is high. The root zone is 
deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is high. Natu- 
ral fertility is moderately low, but the supply of plant 
nutrients is easy to build up. Permeability is moderate 
in the upper part of the profile and moderately slow in 
the lower part. The content of organic matter is low. 
This soil is somewhat difficult to till because of the fine 
texture of the plow layer. Also, the strong slopes make 
the use of farm machinery difficult, (Capability unit 
TVe-8; woodland suitability group 8.) 


Muskingum Series 


The Muskingum series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained to excessively drained, shallow soils on hillsides. 
In areas that are not eroded, the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown or dark yellowish-brown silt loam. The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown. silt loam, and in most places 
it is stony, The soils developed in material weathered 
from acid sandstone, siltstone, and shale. As a result. 
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they are naturally acid. Areas of these soils on narrow 
ridgetops are sloping, but those on the hillsides are steep. 

The steeply sloping Muskingum soils are associated 
with the Rockcastle soils. They are in positions above 
those occupied by the Rockcastle soils and have a coarser 
textured subsoil than those soils. In addition, they are 
underlain by siltstone, sandstone, and brittle shale rather 
than by soft clay shale. ; 

The Muskingum soils are extensive in the mountainous 
southeastern part of the county. Most of the acreage is 
still in mixed hardwoods. 

Muskingum stony silt loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes 
(MuD).—This somewhat excessively drained, shallow soil 
is on narrow ridgetops and on the upper parts of hill- 
sides. It developed in material weathered from acid sand- 
stone, siltstone, and shale. The following describes a 
profile in a@ moist woods along Highway No. 36, 0.2 of a 
mile south of the junction with Highway No. 211, near the 
Menifee County line: 


Ag 1 to % inch, scattered leaves and twigs. 
Ao inch to 0, partially decomposed forest litter, moss, and 


roots, 

A; 0 to 3 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) to very 
dark grayish-brown (1lOYR 3/2) stony silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
pnely acid; clear, smooth boundary, 2 to 4 inches 
thick. 

A; 3 to 7 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) to yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; weak, very fine 
and fine, granular structure; very friable; stones are 
common; extremely acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
3 to 5 inches thick. 

7 to 13 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR. 5/4 to 5/6) grav- 
elly silt loam; weak, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; stones 10 to 20 inches 
across are common; extremely acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 4 to 6 inches thick. 

C 13 to 19 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) coarse 

gravelly silty clay loam splotched with strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6); weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; stones of the same size as those 
in the BC horizon; extremely acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 5 to 12 inches thick. 


In some places the A, horizon is dark brown (10YR 3/3 
to 4/3). In some areas the A, horizon and the C horizon 
are light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4 to 5/6) or light yellowish 
brown (2.5Y 6/4). In places the BC horizon is absent. 
The number of pebbles and stones varies from place to 

lace. 

Mapped with this soil are a few areas that are practically 
free of stones and other small areas that are not eroded. 
Also ineluded are a few small, scattered areas of a Caney- 
ville soil, which is not mapped separately in this county. 
The Caneyville soil formed in mixed material weathered 
from limestone and sandstone, and it has a reddish subsoil. 
It occurs in places just below thick outcrops of sandstone 
at the place where the Mississippian and Pennsylvanian 
geologic formations join. 

For Muskingum stony silt loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes, 
the hazard of erosion is moderately high. The root zone 
is shallow over shattered rock, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is moderately high. Natural fertility is moder- 
ately low, but the supply of plant nutrients is easy to build 
up. Permeability is rapid, and the content of organic 
matter is low. (Capability unit VIs-3; woodland suita- 
bility groups 3 and 4.) 


BC 


Muskingum stony silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes 
(MuE).—This soil is shallow and is somewhat excessively 
drained. It is on hillsides, where it formed in material 
weathered from acid sandstone, siltstone, and shale. This 
soil has stronger slopes than Muskingum stony silt loam, 
6 to 20 percent slopes, but its profile is similar to the profile 
of that soil. 

For this soil, the hazard of erosion is high. The root 
zone is shallow over shattered rock, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately high. The soil is moder- 
ately low in natural fertility, but the supply of plant 
nutrients is easy to build up. Permeability is rapid, and 
the content of organic matter is low. (Capability unit 
VIIs-1; woodland suitability groups 1, 3, and 4.) 

Muskingum stony silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes 
(MuF}.—This soil is somewhat excessively drained. It is 
shallow and formed in material weathered from acid sand- 
stone, siltstone, and shale. 

Mapped with this soil are a few areas of massive sand- 
stone bluffs. 

For Muskingum stony silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes, 
the hazard of erosion is very high. The root zone is 
shallow over shattered rock, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is moderate. The soil is low in natural fertility. 
Permeability is rapid, and the content of organic matter 
is low. (Capability unit VITs-1; woodland suitability 
groups 1,3, and 4.) 

Muskingum stony silt loam, 50 to 80 percent slopes 
(MuG].—This shallow, excessively drained soil is on hill- 
sides. It has much steeper slopes than Muskingum 
stony silt loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes, but its profile 
is similar. 

Mapped with this soil are a few areas of massive sand- 
stone bluffs. Also included are a few areas of a Rock- 
castle silt loam, which has a fine-textured subsoil. 

For Muskingum stony silt loam, 50 to 80 percent slopes, 
the hazard of erosion is very high. The root zone is shal- 
low over shattered rock, and the moisture-supplying capac- 
ity is moderate. The soil is low in natural fertility. 
Permeability is rapid, and the content of organic matter 
is low. (Capability unit VITIs-8; woodland suitability 
groups 1, 3, and 4.) 


Newark Series 


The Newark series consists of nearly neutral, somewhat 
poorly drained soils of first bottoms. The soils have a 
surface layer of dark grayish-brown silt loam. Below the 
surface layer is dark grayish-brown to olive-brown light 
silty clay loam over silty clay loam that is olive gray. The 
soils formed in recent alluvium washed from soils that 
developed in material weathered from limestone. 

These soils occur in association with the well drained 
Huntington, the moderately well drained Lindside, and 
the poorly drained Melvin soils. They are less well 
drained than the Huntington and Lindside soils and are 
better drained than the Melvin soils. 

Nearly all of the acreage of Newark soils has been 
cleared and is used for row crops, hay, or pastures. A 
few areas are idle. 

Newark silt loam(0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ne)—This 
is the only Newark soil mapped in the county. It is on 
first bottoms in the part of the county underlain by lime- 
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stone. The soil is somewhat poorly drained and is nearly 
neutral, The following describes a profile in a moist field 
along Highway No. 111, 1.5 miles southwest of Wyoming: 


A, 0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 


weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; slightly . 


acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 8 inches thick. 

C, 8 to 19 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) to olive- 
brown (2.5Y 4/4) light silty clay loam; common, 
fine, faint mottles of dark yellowish brown (OYR 
4/4) and grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2); weak, fine, granu- 
lar structure to massive; friable, slightly plastic; 
a eae gradual, smooth boundary. 10 to 12 inches 
thick. 

Cog 19 to 50 inches +, olive-gray (SY 5/2) silty clay loam; 
common, fine and medium, distinct mottles of brown 
(lOYR 4/3) and fine, medium, distinct mottles of 
dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2); massive; friable, 
slightly plastic; neutral. 


In places the A, layer is brown (7.5YR 5/4) or dark 
brown (7.5YR 3/2). In some places the C horizons have 
a texture of silt loam. The soil ranges from slightly acid 
to mildly alkaline in reaction. 

Mapped with this soil are a few areas of a soil formed 
in local alluvium. 

Newark silt loam is moderately wet, but tile can be used 
to improve the drainage. The root zone is deep, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is very high. Natural fer- 
tility is moderately high, and the supply of plant nutrients 
is fairly easy to build up. Begmeability is moderate, and 
the content of organic matter is medium. The soil is easy 
to till. (Capability unit IIw-4.) 


Nicholson Series 


The Nicholson series consists of well drained to moder- 
ately well drained soils that have a fragipan. The soils 
are on gently sloping ridgetops in the uplands. Their 
surface layer is brown to dark-brown silt loam, and their 
subsoil is yellowish-brown to strong-brown silty clay loam. 
The fragipan is at a depth of about 32 inches. The soils 
formed in material weathered from limestone, siltstone, 
and calcareous shale. They are slightly acid to mildly 
alkaline, 

These soils lie below areas of Shelbyville soils on the 
ridgetops and above areas of Lowell and Eden soils on 
the side slopes. They differ from the Shelbyville soils 
primarily in having a fragipan instead of a concretion- 
ary zone. The Nicholson soils have a coarser textured 
subsoil than the Lowell soils and better developed soil 
horizons than the Eden soils. They also differ from the 
Lowell and Eden soils in having a fragipan. 

All of the acreage of Nicholson soils has been cleared. 
It os used to grow tobacco and hay, which produce high 
yields. 

Nicholson silt loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes (Nk3)—This 
is the only Nicholson soil mapped in the county, and it is 
mainly near Sharpsburg. The soil has a surface layer 
that is darker and thicker than normal for the series, 
and it has a higher pH than typical. These characteris- 
tics are attributed to the activities of the Indians because 
there are mounds in this area and other evidence that an 
Indian reservation was once located on this soil. 

The soil is well drained to moderately well drained and 
has a fragipan, It developed in material weathered from 
interbedded siltstone, calcareous shale, and limestone. 


The following describes a profile in a moist field along 
Highway No. 11, 0.1 of a mile east of the junction with 
Highway No. 36: 


A, © to 8 inches, brown (LOYR 4/3) to dark-brown (LOYR 
3/3) siltloam; moderate, fine, granular structure; 
friable; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 
7 to 9 inches thick. 

A, 8 to 16 inches, brown (1OYR 4/3) silt loam; moderate, 
fine, granular structure; friable; mildly alkaline; 
clear, smooth boundary. 7 to 9 inches thick. 

BR, 16 to 23 inches, dark yellowish-brown (LOYR 4/4) silt 
loam or silty clay loam; common, medium, very 
faint variegations of yellowish brown (lOYR 5/4); 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; mildly alkaline; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 6 to 8 inches thick. 

Be 23 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam; common, fine, faint mottles of dark 
yellowish brown (LOYR 4/4) and light yellowish 
brown (2.5Y 6/4); moderate, fine and medium, 
blocky structure; discontinuous clay films; firm, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; mildly alkaline; 
clear, smooth boundary. 9 to 11 inches thick. 

32 to 44 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of 
light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) to grayish brown 
(2.8Y 5/2) and dark yellowish brown (LOYR 4/4); 
moderate, medium, blocky structure; firm, compact 
in place, slightly sticky and _ plastic; few, 
small, black concretions; neutral; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 10 to 14 inches thick. 

C, 44 to 50 inches +, mottled silty clay; many, medium 

and coarse mottles of gray (5Y 6/1), strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), and brownish yellow (10YR, 6/6); 
coarse, blocky structure; firm, compact in place, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many black 
concretions; strongly acid. 


Bam 


The A, and A, horizons combined range from 7 to 16 
inches in thickness. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 
about 24 to 36 inches. In places the B, horizon is strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), and in places it is very strongly acid. 

For this soil, the hazard of erosion is moderately low. 
The root zone 1s moderately deep over the fragipan, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity is high. Natural fer- 
tility is high, and the soil is easy to till. Permeability 
is moderate above the fragipan, and the content of organic 
matter ismedium. (Capability unit [Te-10.) 


Otway Series 


The Otway series consists of calcareous, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained to excessively drained, shallow soils on 
steep hillsides. In areas that are not eroded, the surface 
layer is very dark grayish-brown silty clay and the sub- 
soil is clayey. Below the subsoil is calcareous clay con- 
taining small pockets of sandy loam. The soils formed 
in material weathered from soft, calcareous shale or marl 
interbedded with thin layers of sandy dolomite. They 
are mildly alkaline to strongly alkaline and are sloping 
to steep. 

These soils are associated with the flaggy Fairmount 
soils. They are in higher positions than the Fairmount 
soils, contain fewer stones, and are underlain by cal- 
careous, soft clay shale rather than limestone. In some 
places the Otway soils are associated with the Shrouts | 
soils. They are in lower positions than the Shrouts soils, 
have a darker colored surface layer, and have sand in the 
parent material. On the ridgetops the Otway soils are 
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associated with the Beasley soils, They have a darker 
colored, fined textured surface layer than the Beasley soils 
and a thinner, less red, and less developed B horizon. 

The Otway soils are mainly north of Owingsville in the 
area called the Outer Bluegrass. They erode easily. All 
of the acreage has been cleared and used for crops, but 
most of it is now used for pasture or is in scrub hardwoods 
mixed with some redcedar. 

Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes (O:C).—This 
dark-colored, calcareous soil is shallow and is somewhat 
excessively drained. It is on narrow ridgetops, where it 
formed in material weathered from soft, calcareous shale 
that resembles marl. The following describes a profile in 
a moist field along Highway No. 965, 0.9 of a mile north- 
east of Preston : 

A, Oto Sinches, very dark grayish-brown (1OYR 3/2) to very 
dark gray (LOYR 3/1) silty clay; strong, fine, granular 
structure; friable to firm, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; mildly alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 4 
to 6 inches thick. 

B, 6 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (JOYR 5/4) silty clay or 
clay; few, fine and medium, distinct variegations of 
derk brown (1OYR 3/3) and light yellowish brown 
(2.5Y 6/4); strong, fine and medium, blocky structure; 
thick, continuous clay films on the surfaces of peds; 
very firm, sticky and plastic; moderately alkaline; 
clear, wavy boundary. 8 to 14 inches thick. 

C, 18 to 23 inches, variegated yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), 
dark-brown (1OYR 3/3), and light yellowish-brown 
(2.5Y 6/4) clay with small pockets of brownish- 
yellow (LOYR 6/8) sandy clay loam; weak, coarse, 
blocky structure to massive; very firm, sticky and 
plastic; strongly alkaline and caleareous; clear, smooth 
boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

C, 23 to 40 inches, light greenish-gray (6GY 7/1) clay with 
variegations of light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4); massive 
with relict platy structure; very firm, sticky and plastic 
except for sandy pockets; few, soft, calcareous pebbles 
of sandstone, less than 1 inch in diameter, and 
pockets of sandy loam; strongly alkaline. 12 to 26 
inches thick. 

D, 40 inches +, gray, soft, calcareous shale with thin-bedded 
layers of brown, sandy dolomite of the Whitewater 
member of the Richmond formation , Ordovician ge- 
ologie period. 

In places the B, horizon is light olive brown (2.5Y 4/4). 
In some places the soil is calcareous, but in most places it 
is mildly alkaline to strongly alkaline. Depth to the C 
horizon or to marl ranges from 14 to 24 inches. Small 
pockets of sand occur in varying amounts throughout the 
profile, and in these areas the C horizon has a texture of 
clay loam. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
slope is 2 to 6 percent, and another small acreage in which 
the texture of the surface layer is cherty silty clay loam. 

For Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, the hazard 
of erosion is moderately high. The root zone is shallow, 
and the moisture-supplying capacity is moderately low. 
The soil is high in natural fertility. Permeability is 
moderately slow, and the content of organic matter is 
high. Because of the moderately fine texture of the sur- 
face layer, this soil is somewhat difficult to till. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ve~-6; woodland suitability group 10.) 

Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
{OtC2)—This calcareous, shallow soil is excessively 
drained. It is on hillsides and formed in material 
weathered from soft, calcareous shale. The profile is 
similar to that of Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 


but the plow layer is lighter colored because material from 
the subsoil has been mixed with the original surface soil. 
Also, depth to the C horizon is only 8 to 18 inches, and 
depth to bedrock, 16 to 80 inches. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is severely eroded. In the severely eroded areas, the 
plow layer is yellowish brown to light yellowish brown 
and consists chiefly of clay loam to clay parent material. 
Also included are some areas in which the soil is eroded and 
has slopes of 2 to 6 percent. 

For Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, the 
hazard of further erosion is high. The root zone is shal- 
low, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very low. 
The soil is moderately low in natural fertility and is diffi- 
cult to till because of the fine texture of the plow layer. 
Permeability is moderately slow, and the content of or- 
ganic matter ranges from medium to. very low. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-1; woodland suitability group 10.) 

Otway silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(OiD2}—The profile of this calcareous, excessively drained 
soil is similar to that of Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, but the plow layer is lighter colored because mate- 
rial from ‘the subsoil has been mixed with the original 
surface soil. Depth to the C horizon is only 8 to 18 inches, 
and depth to bedrock, only 16 to 80 inches. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil consists mainly of parent material and has a texture 
of clay loam to clay. Also included is a small acreage in 
which there has been little or no erosion, 

For Otway silty clay, 12 to 20 percent, slopes, eroded, 
the hazard of further erosion is high. The root zone is 
shallow, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very low. 
The soil is moderately low in natural fertility. Perme- 
ability is moderately slow, and the content of organic 
matter ranges from medium to very low. (Capability 
unit VIIs-3; woodland suitability group 10.) 

Otway silty clay, 20 -to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
{OtE2).—This soil is calcareous and is shallow and exces- 
sively drained. It is on hillsides and formed in material 
weathered from soft, calcareous shale. The profile of this 
soil is similar to that of Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, but the plow layer is lighter colored because mate- 
rinl from the B horizon has been mixed with the original 
surface soil. Also, depth to the-C horizon is only 7 to 13 
inches, and depth to bedrock, only 14 to 80 inches. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil consists mainly of parent material and has a texture 
of clay loam to clay. Also included is a small acreage in 
which the soil is cherty and another small acreage in which 
there has been little or no erosion. 

For Otway silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded, 
the hazard of further erosion is very high. The root zone 
is very shallow, and the moisture-supplying capacity is 
very low. The soil is moderately low in natural fertility. 
Permeability is moderately slow, and the content of or- 
ganic matter ranges from medium to very low. (Capa- 
bility unit VITs-3; woodland suitability group 10.) 

Otway silty clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded 
(OtF2).—This calcareous, excessively drained soil is shal- 
low. It formed in material weathered from soft, calcare- 
ous shale. The profile is similar to that of Otway silty 
clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, but the plow layer is lighter 
colored. because material from the B horizon has been 
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mixed with the original surface soil. Depth to the C 
horizon is only 2 to 12 inches, and depth to bedrock, only 
12 to 28 inches. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which little 
or no erosion has taken place. 

For Otway silty clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded, the 
hazard of further erosion is very high. The root zone is 
shallow, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very low. 
The soil is low in natural fertility. Permeability is mod- 
erately slow, and the content of organic matter ranges 
from medium to very low. (Capability unit VIIs-3; 
woodland suitability group 10.) 


Philo Series 


The Philo series consists of naturally acid, moderately 
well drained soils of first bottoms. The soils have a sur- 
face layer of dark grayish-brown silt loam or fine sandy 
loam. The underlying material is olive-brown silt loam 
that is mottled at a depth below about 20 inches. The 
soils formed in recent alluvium washed from soils that de- 
veloped in material weathered from acid sandstone, silt- 
stone, and shale. 

These soils are associated with the well-drained Pope, 
the somewhat poorly drained Stendal, and the poorly 
drained Atkins soils. They are less well drained than the 
Pope soils, but they are better drained than the Stendal 
and Atkins soils. 

Most of the acreage of Philo soils has been cleared. It 
is used mainly to grown corn. 

Philo silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ph).—This is the 
only Philo soil mapped in the county. It is on first bot- 
toms along streams in the southern part of the county. 
The soil is moderately well drained. It formed in recent, 
acid alluvium derived from sandstone, siltstone, and shale. 
The following describes a profile in a moist field along 
Highway No, 36 at the junction with Highway No. 211: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; medium 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 5 to 9 inches thick, 

C, 8 to 20 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) to light olive-brown 
(2.5Y 5/4) silt loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; 
very friable; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 
10 to 16 inches thick. 

C, 20 to 30 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) silt loam; common, 
medium, distinet mottles of pale olive (SY 6/3); 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure to massive; 
porous and friable; very strongly acid; gradual, 
irregular boundary. 10 to 14 inches thick. 

Csg 30 to 48 inches +, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4 to 5/6) 
silt loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of pale 
olive (5Y 6/3); few dark specks from decayed roots; 

massive, but porous; very strongly acid. 

In places the A, horizon is dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4). In some places the C horizons are light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/4) or light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4). 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
texture of the surface layer is fine sandy loam. 

For Philo silt loam, there is no hazard of erosion. The 
soil is slightly wet, but the drainage can be improved by 
tile. The root zone is deep, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is very high. Natural fertility is moderately 
high, and the supply of plant nutrients is easy to build 
up. Permeability is moderately rapid, and the content of 
organic matter is medium. This soil is easy to till. (Ca- 
pability unit I-2.) 


Pope Series 


The Pope series consists of naturally acid, well-drained 
to somewhat excessively drained soils of first bottoms. The 
soils have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown silt loam 
or fine sandy loam that, overlies brown to yellowish-brown 
silt loam or fine sandy loam. Recent alluvium was the 
parent material of these soils. The alluvium washed from 
soils that formed in material weathered from acid sand- 
stone, siltstone, and shale. 

These soils are associated with the moderately well 
drained Philo, the somewhat poorly drained Stendal, and 
the poorly drained Atkins soils. They are better drained 
than any of the associated soils. 

The Pope soils are in the southeastern and eastern parts 
of the county, which are underlain by sandstone or shale. 
Most of the acreage has been cleared, but a few areas are 
still in trees. Corn is the main crop grown. 

Pope silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) {Po)—This is a 
well-drained soil of first bottoms that formed in recent 
alluvium derived from, acid sandstone, siltstone, and shale. 
The following describes a profile in a moist field near the 
junction of Highways No. 86 and 211: 

A, 0 to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) to light 
olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) silt loam; weak, fine, crumb 
structure; friable; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 65 to 10 inches thick. 

C, 9 to 40 inches, brown (LOYR 5/3 to 4/3) to yellowish-brown 
(lOYR 5/6) silt loam; weak, medium and _ fine, 
granular structure; porous and friable; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 25 to 40 inches thick. 


C, 40 inches +, stratified silty and sandy layers with an 
admixture of fragments of sandstone and shale. 


In some places the A, horizon is dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4), and in a few places the C horizons are light 
olive brown (2.5Y 5/4). 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas in which 
the soil is gently sloping to sloping and a few areas in 
which the texture of the surface layer is loam. Also in- 
cluded is a small acreage near Preston where the soils 
have been influenced by limestone. 

For Pope silt loam, there is no hazard of erosion. This 
soil is not wet. Jt has a deep root zone and very high 
moisture-supplying capacity. Natural fertility is moder- 
ately high, and the supply of plant nutrients is fairly easy 
to build up. Permeability is moderately rapid, and the 
content of organic matter.1s medium: This soil is easy to 
till. (Capability unit I-1.) 

Pope fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Pm),— 
This well-drained to somewhat excessively drained soil of 
first bottoms developed in recent alluvium derived from 
acid sandstone. The profile of this soil is similar to that 
of Pope silt loam, but the A, horizon is dominantly yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/4) and has a texture of fine sandy 
loam. Also, the C horizon is structureless (single grain). 

Mapped with this soil are small areas in which the tex- 
ture of the surface layer is very fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, or loamy sand. 

For Pope fine sandy loam, there is no hazard of erosion. 
This soil is not wet. It has a deep root zone and moder- 
ately high moisture-supplying capacity. Natural fertility 
is moderately low, but the supply of plant nutrients is 
fairly easy to build up. Permeability is moderately rapid, 
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and the content of organic matter is low. The soil is easy 
to till, (Capability unit I-1.) 

Pope gravelly silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Pn).— 
This well-drained to somewhat excessively drained soil 
formed in recent alluvium derived from acid sandstone, 
siltstone, and shale. Its profile is similar to that of Pope 
silt loam, but this soil is gravelly throughout (20 to 50 
percent, by volume, is gravel), and the color of the C 
horizon is more yellowish. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage of a soil formed 
in local alluvium. 

For Pope gravelly silt loam, there is no hazard of ero- 
sion. This soil is not wet. It has a deep root zone and 
moderately high moisture-supplying capacity. Natural 
fertility is moderately low, but the supply of plant 
nutrients is fairly easy to build up. Permeability is moder- 
ately rapid, and the content of organic matter is low. 
Tillage is somewhat difficult because of the content of 
gravel. (Capability unit ITs-1.) 


Purdy Series 


The Purdy series consists of poorly drained soils of old, 
high stream terraces or second bottoms. The soils have a 
fragipan. They have a surface layer of gray silt loam 
and a subsoil of gray, mottled silt loam, The fragipan 
is at a depth of about 15 inches. The soils formed in old 
stream alluvium washed from soils that developed in mate- 
rial weathered from acid sandstone, siltstone, and shale. 
They are naturally acid. 

These soils are associated with the moderately well 
drained Monongahela and somewhat poorly drained Tyler 
soils. They are more poorly drained than the associated 
soils. 

In this county only about two-thirds of the acreage of 
Purdy soil has been cleared and is used for row crops or 
hay. Many areas are idle or in timber. 

Purdy silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Pr)—This is 
the only Purdy soil mapped in the county. The soil is on 
terraces near Peasticks and along the Licking River and 
Salt Lick Creek. It is poorly drained and has a fragipan. 
The following describes a profile in a moist field along 
Highway No. 965, 0.1 of a mile north of Preston: 


Ay 0 to 3 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) to dark-gray (LOYR. 4/1) 
silt loam; weak, fine and medium, granular struc- 
ture; very friable; very strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 2 to 5 inches thick, 

Aa 8 to 9 inches, light brownish-gray (1OYR 6/2) silt loam; 
common, fine and medium, distinct mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yelléwish brown 
(lOYR. 5/6); weak, fine, granular and weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 4 to 9 inches thick. 

Be 9 to 15 inches, gray to light-gray (LOYR 6/1) silt loam; 
common, prominent motitles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6); weak, medium, blocky structure; 
friable; few, small, soft, brown concretions of ir- 
regular shape; extremely acid; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 5 to 9 inches thick. 

15 to 28 inches, light-gray (N 7/0) silt loam; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(lOYR 5/6); weak, medium and coarse, blocky 
structure to massive; friable, compact in place, 
hard when dry; few, small, brown, soft concretions 
of irregular shape; extremely acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 10 to 16 inches thick. 

28 to 48 inches +, gray (N 7/0) silt loam; many, 
medium, prominent mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) ; weak, coarse, angular blocky strueture 


Bam 


Bamtg 


to massive; friable; very compact in place, hard 
when dry; few, soft, medium-sized, brown concre- 
tions; extremely acid, 

In some places the A horizon is grayish brown (2.5Y 
5/2). In places the B, horizon has a texture of silty clay 
loam rather than silt loam. In a few areas close to large 
drainage ditches, this soil is better drained than typical. 
Depth to the fragipan ranges from 14 to 24 inches, in some 
areas within short distances. In places the fragipan is 
only weakly expressed. The fragipan overlies a buried 
A and B horizon in some areas. The alluvium ranges 
from 5 to more than 10 feet in thickness. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
texture of the surface layer is fine sandy loam. 

Purdy silt loam is very wet; water stands in the depres- 
sions after heavy rains, and tile drainage is generally not 
feasible. The root zone is shallow over the fragipan, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity is moderately low. The 
soil is low in natural fertility, but it is easy to till. 
Permeability is moderate above the fragipan. The con- 
tent of organic matter is low. (Capability unit [Vw-1; 
woodland suitability group 9.) 


Rarden Series 


The Rarden series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained to moderately well drained soils of uplands. In 
areas that are not eroded, the soils have a surface layer 
of grayish-brown silt loam over yellowish-red silty clay. 
The underlying material is variegated red and greenish- 
gray silty clay or clay. The soils formed in material 
weathered from soft clay shale, and they are naturally acid. 
Their slope ranges from gentle to strong. 

These soils occur in association with the Johnsburg and 
Rockeastle soils. They have stronger slopes and are better 
drained than the Johnsburg soils. The Rarden soils are 
more nearly level, have a thicker solum and a redder sub- 
soil than the Rockcastle soils, and they also have a better 
developed profile. 

The Rarden soils are southeast and east of Owingsville 
in the area called the Knobs. Part of the acreage has been 
cleared and is used for hay or pasture, but many areas are 
covered by mixed hardwoods. 

Rarden silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (RaB).—This 
moderately deep, well drained to moderately well drained 
soil has a fine-textured subsoil. The soil formed in mate- 
rial weathered from clay shale. The following describes 
a profile in a moist field along a farm road, 1 mile east of 
Olympia Springs: 

Aw Minch to 0, partly decomposed leaves and twigs. 

A, 0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (LOYR 5/2) to dark grayish- 
brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak, fine, granular 
and weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches 
thick. 

B, 7 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam; few, fine, faint mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR. 5/6); moderate, medium, blocky structure; 
firm; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 2 to 5 
inches thick, 

B: 10 to 15 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) silty clay; a few, 
fine, faint mottles of light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); 
strong, medium, blocky structure; noticeable clay 
films; firm, sticky and plastic; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick, 

Bz; 15 to 21 inches, variegated red (2.5YR 4/6) and light 
brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay or clay; strong, 
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medium and coarse, blocky structure; noticeable clay 
films; firm, sticky and plastic; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 4 to 8inches thick. 

C 21 to 30 inches, partly weathered shale and variegated 
greenish-gray (SGY 6/1) and red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; 
massive with relict platy structure; firm, sticky and 
plastic; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary, 8 to 
16 inches thick. 

D, 30 inches +, slightly weathered, olive-gray clay shale of 
the Waverly formation and the Mississippian geo- 
logic period. 


In some places the A, horizon is pale brown (10YR 
6/3) or brown (10YR 4/3). In places there are iron con- 
cretions, 8 to 10 inches in diameter, in the C horizon. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas in which the B 
horizon is more yellowish than typical. In these areas the 
color of the B, horizon ranges to pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4), 
and that of the B, horizon, to light olive brown. (2.5Y 
5/4) or yellowish brown (10YR 5/4). Also included are 
small areas in which the C horizon is somewhat calcareous 
but the rest of the solum is strongly acid. In addition, 
there is a small acreage in which the soil is eroded and the 
A, horizon in most places is yellowish-brown or brown 
(10YR 5/4 to 5/3) silty clay loam. 

For Rarden silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, the hazard 
of erosion is moderate. The root zone is moderately deep 
over clay shale, and the moisture-supplying capacity is 
moderately high. Natural fertility is low, but the supply 
of plant nutrients is fairly easy to build up. Permeabil- 
ity is slow, and the content of organic matter islow. The 
soil is easy to till. (Capability unit I[Ie-14; woodland 
suitability group 8.) 

Rarden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (RaC).—This 
is a moderately deep, well drained to moderately well 
drained soil of uplands. It has a subsoil that is fine tex- 
tured; the rest of the profile is similar to that of Rarden 
silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Mapped with this soil are a few areas in which the color 
of the B, horizon ranges to pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4), and 
that of the B, horizon, to light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) or 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4). Also included is a small 
acreage in which the lower part of the C horizon is some- 
what calcareous but the rest. of the solum is strongly acid. 

For Rarden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, the hazard 
of erosion is moderately high. The root zone is moder- 
ately deep over shale, and the moisture-supplying capac- 
ity is moclerately high. The soil is low in natural fertility, 
but the supply of plant nutrients is fairly easy to build up. 
Permeability is slow, and the content of organic matter 
is low. The soil is easy to till. (Capability unit [Ve-8; 
woodland suitability group 8.) 

Rarden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes (RaD).—This 
soil is moderately deep and is well drained to moderately 
well drained. Its profile is similar to that of Rarden silt 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, except that the D, horizon is 
at a depth of 24 to 80 inches. 

For Rarden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, the hazard 
of erosion is high. The root zone is moderately deep over 
clay shale, and the moisture-supplying capacity is moder- 
ately high. Natural fertility is low, but the supply of 
plant nutrients is fairly easy to build up. Permeability is 
slow, and the content of organic matter is low, This soil is 
easy to till, but its strong slope makes the use of farm 
machinery difficult. (Capability unit VIe-8; woodland 
suitability group 8.) 


Rarden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(RcC2).—This is a moderately deep, well drained to mod- 
erately well drained soil of uplands. It formed in mate- 
rial weathered from clay shale. The profile is similar to 
that of Rarden silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, except that 
the plow layer in most places is yellowish-brown to brown 
(10¥R 5/4 to 5/3) silty clay loam with pockets of gray- 
ish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage of a severely 
eroded soil in which the surface layer in most places is 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay. Also included area 
few small areas in which the surface layer is grayish- 
brown silt loam and is only 1 to 2 inches thick. In places 
there are a few shallow gullies. 

For Rarden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded, the hazard of further erosion is high. The root 
zone is moderately deep over clay shale, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately low. The soil is low 
in natural fertility, but the supply of plant nutrients is 
fairly easy to build up. Permeability is slow, and the con- 
tent of organic matter is low. Because of the moderately 
fine texture of the surface layer, the soil is somewhat dif- 
ficult to till. (Capability unit [Ve-8; woodland suitabil- 
ity group 8.) 

Rarden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (RcD2).—This moderately, deep soil of uplands is 
well drained to moderately well drained. It has a profile 
similar to that of Rarden silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
except that the surface layer in most places is yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay loam mixed with some 
grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas in which 
the surface layer isa reddish silty clay. 

For Rarden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent. slopes, 
eroded, the hazard of further erosion is high. The root 
zone is moderately deep over clay shale, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately low. Natural fertility is 
low, but the supply of plant nutrients is fairly easy to 
build up. Permeability is slow, and the content of organic 
matter is low. Tillage is somewhat difficult because of 
the moderately fine texture of the surface layer. The 
strong slope also makes the use of farm machinery difficult. 
(Capability unit VIe-8; woodland suitability group 8.) 


Robertsville Series 


The Robertsville series consists of poorly drained soils 
of stream. terraces or second bottoms. The soils have a 
fragipan. Their surface layer is mottled grayish-brown 
silt loam that overlies mottled light-gray silt loam. The 
fragipan is at a depth of about 18 inches. The soils 
formed in general alluvium that washed from soils devel- 
oped in material weathered from limestone. They are 
naturally acid, however, as the result of leaching. The 
soils are nearly level. Some areas are in slight depressions. 

These soils are associated with the well drained Elk, the 
moderately well drained Captina, and the somewhat 
poorly drained Taft soils. They are more poorly drained 
than any of the associated soils. 

Nearly all of the acreage of Robertsville soils has been 
cleared. It is used for row crops or pasture. 

Robertsville silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Re).— 
This is the only Robertsville soil mapped in the county. 
Tt is along Slate Creek, where it developed in alluvium 
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derived from material weathered from limestone. The 
soil is poorly drained and has a fragipan. The following 
describes 1 profile in a moist field along Highway No. 
111, 2.4 miles southwest of Wyoming. 


Ap, 0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; 
common, fine, faint mottles of light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2); weak, fine, sabangular and weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; slightly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 5 to 8 inches thick. 

B, 7 to 18 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) fine silt loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yellowish brown (LOYR 
5/6); weak to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few, small, dark con- 
cretions; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
8 to 12 inches thick. 

18 to 25 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) silty clay loam; 
many, medium, prominent mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR, 5/8); weak, medium and coarse, 
blocky structure to massive; firm, compact in 
place, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
black concretions one-half inch in diameter; 
very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 5 to 
9 inches thick. 

25 to 46 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; many, coarse, distinct mottles of light 
gray (5Y 7/2); weak, coarse, blocky structure 
to massive; firm, compact in place, slightly sticky 
and plastic; common, black, irregularly shaped 
concretions, one-half inch in diameter; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 18 to 30 inches 
thick. 

46 to 50 inches +, same as Bama horizon, but contains 
many black concretions of irregular shape. 


The deposit of alluvium is normally more than 10 feet 
thick, but in places it is thinner. Depth to the fragipan 
ranges from 16 to 22 inches. Ina few places there is only 
a weak fragipan. 

This soil is very wet; water stands in the depressions 
after heavy rains, and tile drainage is generally not fea- 
sible. The root zone is shallow over the fragipan, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is moderately low. Natural 
fertility is low, but the soil is easy to till. Permeability is 
moderate above the fragipan, and the content of organic 
matter islow. (Capability unit [Vw-1.) 


Bamt 
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Rockcastle Series 


The Rockeastle series consists of somewhat excessivel 
drained soils on hillsides. In areas that are not eroded, 
the surface layer is thin and consists of very dark grayish- 
brown silt loam that overlies a thin layer of yellowish- 
brown silt loam. The subsoil is silty clay or clay of 
variegated colors. These soils formed in material weath- 
ered from acid clay shale. They are strongly sloping to 
steep, and most of the areas are highly dissected. 

These soils are associated with the Muskingum and 
Colyer soils. They are in positions below those occupied 
by the Muskingum soils and are underlain by clay shale 
rather than by shattered siltstone and sandstone. Their 
subsoil is also finer textured than that of the Muskingum 
soils. In many areas the Rockcastle soils are covered by 
a thin layer of soil material from the Muskingum soils, 
deposited as the result of soil creep. The Rockcastle soils 
are mainly in positions above those occupied by the Colyer 
soils. They have a finer textured subsoil than the Colyer 
soils and a lighter color. 

The Rockcastle soils are in the mountainous southeast- 
ern part of the county and in the avea called the Knobs. 


Most of the acreage is in timber, but some areas have been 
cleared and used for pasture. A few areas are. used for 
field crops. 

Rockcastle silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes (RkD).— 
This shallow, somewhat excessively drained soil has a fine- 
textured subsoil. The soil is on narrow ridges and 
hillsides and formed in material weathered from acid, 
clay shale. The following describes a profile in a moist 
field along Clark Fork Road, 1 mile west of Pine Grove: 

Ao + inch to 0, scattered leaves and twigs. 

A, 0 to 2 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam; weak to moderate, fine, granular structure; 
friable; very strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 
1 to 3 inches thick. 

A; 2 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown (1l0YR 5/4) fine silt loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 3 to 5 inches thick. 

BC 6 to 13 inches, variegated yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) 
and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay; strong, 
medium, blocky structure; noticeable clay films on 
the surfaces of peds; firm, sticky and plastic; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 10 inches thick. 

C 18 to 25 inches, variegated light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) 
and dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4), weathered, 
soft clay shale; massive or relict platy structure; 
firm, slightly sticky and plastic; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 10 to 14 inches thick. 

D, 25 inches +, slightly weathered, acid clay shale from the 
Waverly formation of the Mississippian geologic 
period. 

In places the A, horizon is dark grayish brown (10YR 

4/2) or brown (10YR 4/3). In some places the A, horizon 
is light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) ox pale brown (10YR 
6/3). The color of the C horizon ranges to light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/4). The BC horizon is discontinuous, and 
in places the A, horizon rests on the C horizon. In some 
areas the surface layer is thin and consists of silt loam 
from the Muskingum soils that are in areas above. The 
texture of these soils varies, but all of the soils have a 
clayey subsoil. In most places the Rockeastle soils formed 
in material weathered from clay shale of the Waverly 
formation, Mississippian geologic period, and are coarser 
textured than those formed in material weathered from the 
Crab Orchard clay shale of the Silurian period. 
_ Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the soil 
is cherty and a few small areas in which it is stony. Also 
included is a small acreage in which the slope is between 
6 and 12 percent. 

For Rockcastle silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is high, The root zone is shallow over 
shale, and the moisture-supplying capacity is low. The 
soil is low in natural fertility. Permeability is slow, and 
the content of organic matter is low. (Capability unit 
VIe-8 ; woodland suitability group 3.) 

Rockceastle silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes (RkE).— 
This shallow, somewhat excessively drained soil formed in 
material weathered from acid clay shale. The soil has 
stronger slopes than Rockcastle silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, but its profile is similar. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is stony. 

For Rockcastle silt loam, 20 to 30. percent slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is very high. The root zone is shallow 
over shale, and the moisture-supplying capacity is low. 
The soil is low in natural fertility. Permeability is slow, 
and the content of organic matter is low. (Capability 
unit VITe-2; woodland suitability group 3.) 
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Rockeastle silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes (RkF).— 
This shallow soil is somewhat excessively drained and has 
a fine-textured subsoil. It is on steep hillsides. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is eroded and the surface layer in most places is yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 5/4) to brown (10YR 5/3) silty 
clay. Also included are a few small areas in which the 
soil is stony. 

For Rockceastle silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is very high. The root zone is shallow 
over shale, and the moisture-supplying capacity is low. 
Natural fertility is low. Permeability is slow and the 
content of organic matter is low. The soils are too steep 
for the use of farm machinery. (Capability unit VITe- 
2; woodland suitability group 3.) 

Rockcastle silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(RsD2)—This fine textured, shallow soil is somewhat ex- 
cessively drained. It is on uplands and formed in ma- 
terial weathered from acid clay shale. ‘The profile of this 
soil is similar to that of Rockcastle silt loam, 12 to 20 per- 
cent: slopes. The surface layer in most places, however, 
is yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) to brown (10YR 5/3) 
silty clay loam and is only 4 to 6 inches thick. In places 
part of the A, horizon consists of a layer of dark grayish- 
brown silt loam that is 1 to 2 inches thick. Depth to the 
D, horizon ranges from 15 to 20 inches, 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas in which the 
soil is stony. Also included is a small acreage in which 
the soil is eroded and has slopes of 6 to 12 percent. 

For Rockcastle silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, 
the hazard of further erosion is high. The root zone is 
shallow over shale, and the moisture-supplying capacity 
is very low. The soil is low in natural fertility. Per- 
meability is slow, and the content of organic matter is very 
low. (Capability unit VIIs-3; woodland suitability 
group 2.) 

Rockcastle silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
(RsE2).~-This shallow, somewhat excessively drained soil 
ison hillsides. Its profile is similar to that of Rockcastle 
silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, but the surface layer is 
only 4 to 6 inches thick and in most places is yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/4) to brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay. In 
places the surface layer is only 1 to 2 inches thick and is 
dark grayish-brown silt loam. Depth to the D, horizon 
ranges from 13 to 20 inches. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas in which the 
soil is stony. 

For Rockeastle silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded, the hazard of further erosion is very high. The 
root zone is very shallow over shale, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is very low. The soil is low in natural 
fertility. Permeability is slow, and the content of organic 
matter is very low. (Capability unit VIIs-3; woodland 
suitability group 2.) 


Rock Land 


Rock land (Rt)-—This miscellaneous land type consists 
of areas in which rock outcrops or patches of soil that 
are shallow over rock make up from 25 to 90 percent of the 
acreage. ‘The oucrops or underlying rocks are limestone in 
some places, and in other places they are acid sandstone or 
siltstone. In still other places there are outcrops of cal- 


careous shale or of acid shale. 


(Capability unit VIIs-5 ; 
woodland suitability group 10.) 


Sees Series 


The Sees series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained to moderately well drained soils on toe slopes or 
alluvial fans. The soils have a surface layer of very 
dark grayish-brown silty clay loam and a subsoil of mot- 
tled olive-brown to light. olive-brown silty clay. They 
formed in local alluvium washed from the Otway, Fair- 
mount, and other soils that developed in_ fine-textured 
alkaline material. The soils are gently sloping to sloping. 

These soils are in positions below those occupied by the 
Woolper soils on toe slopes and above those occupied by 
the Dunning and Egam soils on first bottoms. The Sees 
soils are less well drained than the Woolper and Egam 
soils, and they have a more mottled subsoil than those 
soils, They are better drained than the Dunning soils. 

The Sees soils are in the limestone valleys near Owings- 
ville. Nearly all of the acreage has been cleared and is 
used for hay and row crops. 

Sees silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (SaB).— 
This is a somewhat poorly drained to moderately well 
drained, fine-textured soil on low toe slopes. The soil 
formed in material weathered from limestone. The fol- 
lowing describes a profile in a moist field along Highway 
No. 36, near the bridge across Slate Creek : 

A, 0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silty 
cluy loam; moderate, medium and fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable to firm; slightly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary, 5 to 8 inches thick. 

B, 6 to 18 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) silty clay; many, 
medium, faint mottles of dark brown (7.5 YR 3/2) and 
strong brown (7.5YR. 5/6); strong, fine and medium, 
blocky structure; pronounced clay films; very firm, 
sticky and plastic; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth 

: boundary. 10 to 36 inches thick. 

Bs; 18 to 24 inches, light olive-brown (2.5 5/4) silty clay; 
many, medium, faint mottles of dark brown (1l0YR 
4/3); strong, fine and medium, blocky structure; few 
clay films; firm, plastic; neutral; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 6 to 14 inches thick. 

C24 to 48 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay; 
many, medium, faint, brown (LOYR 4/3) mottles; 
strong, fine and medium, blocky structure; firm, 
plastic; few, medium-sized, soft, black concretions; 
mildly alkaline. 


In some places the A, horizon is very dark eray (10YR 
8/1) or brown (10¥YR4/3). In places there is a thin layer 
of very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) soil material in 
the B horizon. In some areas the dominant color of the 
B horizon is dark brown. The B, horizon is somewhat 
compact in places. 

For this soil, the hazard of erosion is moderately low. 
The soil is moderately to slightly wet, but tile can be used 
to improve drainage. The root zone is deep, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is high. The soil is high in 
natural fertility, but it is somewhat difficult to till because 
of the moderately fine texture of the plow layer. Perme- 
ability is moderately slow. The content of organic matter 
ismedium tohigh. (Capability unit IIw-2.) 

Sees silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent ‘slopes (SaC).— 
This moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained 
soil is dark colored and fine textured. It formed in mate- 
rial weathered from limestone. The soil is on toe slopes. 
It has stronger slopes and is slightly better drained than 
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Sees silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, but its profile is 
similar to the profile of that soil. ; 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
goil is eroded and has a surface layer that is dark yellow- 
ish brown or dark grayish brown. 

For Sees silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. ‘The soil is slightly to 
moderately wet, but tile can be used to improve drainage. 
The root zone is deep, and the moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is high. The soil is high in natural fertility, but 
it is somewhat difficult to till because of the moderately fine 
texture of the plow layer. Permeability is moderately 
slow, and the content of organic matter is medium to high. 
(Capability unit I1Te-8.) 


Sequatchie Series 


The Sequatchie series consists of deep, medium-textured 
to moderately coarse textured nearly level, well-drained 
soils on low-lying stream terraces. No soils typical of the 
series have been mapped in the county, but one soil has 
been mapped as a fine-textured variant of thisseries, This 
variant has a surface layer of dark-brown silty clay loam. 
Its subsoil is brown silty clay to silty clay loam. It formed 
in general alluvium washed from soils that developed 
primarily in material weathered from sandstone and shale. 
In some places the soil formed in areas that are covered 
at times by slack water. 

This soil occurs in association with the Whitwell and 
Atkins soils. It is in positions slightly higher than those 
occupied by the Whitwell and Atkins soils, and it is better 
drained than those soils. 

All of the acreage has been cleared. 
tobacco, corn, and hay crops. . 

Sequatchie silty clay loam, heavy variant, 0 to 4 per- 
cent slopes [ScA)—This is the only Sequatchie soil 
mapped in Bath County, and it is finer textured through- 
out than typical for the series. This soil occurs in fairly 
large areas on low terraces along Salt Lick Creek. It is 
one of the most producttve soils in the county, and it is 
flooded less frequently than the adjacent soils. 

This soil is well drained. It 1s fine textured and de- 
veloped in alluvium derived primarily from sandstone 
and shale. The following describes a profile in a moist 
field along Highway No. 211, 0.5 of a mile north of U.S. 
Highway No. 60. 

A, Oto 8inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) light silty clay loam; 
weak, fine, granular and fine, subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 9 
inches thick. 

Ba 8 to 22 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay to silty clay 
loam; strong, medium, blocky structure; very firm, 
sticky and plastic; dark yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam coatings on the surfaces of some peds; extremely 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 10 to 14 inches 
thick. 

By 22 to 32 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay; a 
few, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish brown 
(OYR 6/4); strong, medium, blocky structure; 
noticeable clay films on peds; very firm, sticky and 
plastic; extremely acid; clear, wavy boundary. 8 to 
12 inches thick. 

C;, 382 to 47 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay; 
common, fine and medium, distinct mottles of pale 
yellow (2.5Y 7/4) and dark yellowish brown (lOYR 
4/4); strong, medium and coarse, blocky structure; 
very firm, sticky and plastic; extremely acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 14 to 16 inches thick. 


It is used to grow 


In places the color of the A, horizon ranges to dark 
grayish brown (LOYR 4/2) ot brown (10YR 5/8), and 
that of the B horizons, to yellowish brown (10YR 5/6 to 
5/4) or brown (10YR 4/3). In a few areas the texture 
of the B horizons is silty clay loam. 

For this soil, there is no hazard of erosion. The soil is 
not wet. The root zone is deep, and the moisture-supply- 
ing capacity is very high. Natural fertility is moderately 
high, and the supply of plant nutrients is easy to build up. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the solum 
and moderately slow in the lower part. The content of 
organic matter is medium, The soil is easy to till, (Capa- 
bility unit ITs-3.) 


Shelbyville Series 


The Shelbyville series consists of soils that are deep and 
well drained. The soils are on uplands. In areas that 
are not eroded, the surface layer is dark-brown silt loam, 
and the subsoil is brown, dark-brown, and strong-brown 
silty clay loam. A concretionary layer is at a depth of 
about 28 inches. The soils formed in material weathered 
from interbedded siltstone and limestone, but they are 
naturally acid as the result of leaching. They are gently 
sloping to sloping. 

The Shelbyville soils are associated with the Nicholson 
soils and are on fats above the Lowell soils. They have a 
somewhat browner subsoil than the Nicholson soils and 
have a concretionary zone rather than a fragipan, The 
Shelbyville soils have a coarser textured subsoil than the 
Lowell soils and a more pronounced concretionary layer. 

The Shelbyville soils are near Bethel and Sharpsburg. 
They are among the most productive soils in the county. 
All of the acreage has been cleared and is used to grow 
tobacco and hay. 

Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (SeB}.— 
This deep, well-drained soil developed in material weath- 
ered from interbedded siltstone and limestone. It has a 
pronounced, concretionary zone at a depth of about 28 
inches. The following describes a profile in a moist field 
along Ratliff road, 0.4: of a mile south of Highway No, 36: 

A, 0 to 10 inches, dark-brown _(7.5YR 3/2 to 10YR 3/3) 
silt loam; moderate, fine and medium, granular 
structure; friable; slightly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 8 to 12 inches thick. 

B, 10 to 16 inches, brown (10YR 4/3 to 7.5YR 4/4) coarse 
silty clay loam; moderate, fine and medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; slightly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 4 to 9 inches thick. 

Ba, 16 to 22 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, blocky structure; 
noticeable clay films; firm; slightly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

Bos 22 to 28 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR. 5/6) to dark 

yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silty clay loam; mod- 

crate, medium, blocky structure; noticeable clay 
films; few, soft, black concretions of irregular shape; 
firm; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 7 to 

12 inches thick. 

28 to 33 inches, vellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4 to 5/6) silty 
clay; few, medium, faint mottles of light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/4); moderate, medium and coarse, blocky 
structure; pronounced clay films; firm, sticky and 
plastic; abundant, soft, dark concretionary material; 
common, small, round, black concretions; slightly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 4 to 12 inches 
thick. 

to 46 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay; 
medium, coarse, blocky structure; very firm, sticky 


Baca 
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and plastic; abundant, soft, concretionary material 
of dark reddish brown, and the faces of some peds 
are coated with black material; slightly acid. 10 
to 20 inches thick. 

D, 46 inches +, interbedded siltstone and limestone of the 
Garrard formation, Ordovician geologic period. 

In some places the surface layer has been changed as 
the result of activities of the Indians. The A, horizon is 
dark brown (10YR 3/3) in such areas and is about 8 
inches thick; in addition, there is an A, horizon of brown 
(10YR 4/8) silt loam, about 7 inches thick. 

Mapped with this soil are many small areas in which 
the slope is 0 to 2 percent. Also included is a small acre- 
age in which the soil is.eroded. 

For Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is moderately low. The root zone is 
deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very high. 
Natural fertility is high. Permeability is moderate, and 
the content of organic matter is medium. The soil is easy 
to till. (Capability unit ITe-1.) 

Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (SeC).— 
This is a deep, well-drained soil developed in material 
weathered from interbedded siltstone and limestone. It 
has a pronounced concretionary zone at a depth of about 
28 inches. The profile is similar to the profile of Shelby- 
ville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage of a Nicholson 
silt loam that has slopes of 6 to 12 percent. 

For Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. The root zone is deep, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity is very high. The soil 
is high in natural fertility. Permeability is moderate, 
and the content of-organic matter is medium. The soil is 
easy totill. (Capability unit IITe-1.) 

Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(SeC2)—This deep, well-drained soil developed in mate- 
rial weathered from interbedded siltstone and limestone. 
It has a pronounced concretionary zone at a depth of 
about 24 inches. The profile is similar to that of Shelby- 
ville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, except that the A, 
horizon is thinner, lighter colored, and slightly finer 
textured. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage of a Nicholson 
silt loam that is eroded and has slopes of 6 to 12 percent. 

For Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, 
the hazard of further erosion is moderate. The root zone 
is deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very high. 
The soil is high in natural fertility. Permeability is 
moderate, and the content of organic matter is medium to 
low. The soil is easy to till. (Capability unit ITYe-1.) 


Shrouts Series 


The Shrouts series consists of shallow soils that are fine 
textured and somewhat excessively drained to excessively 
drained. The soils are on narrow ridges and on side slopes 
in the uplands. In areas that are not eroded, the surface 
layer is thin and is a dark grayish-brown silty clay loam. 
The subsoil is olive-gray clay and has a strong, prismatic 
structure. The soils formed in material weathered from 
calcareous, soft clay shale. The shale is from the upper 
part of the Crab Orchard formation of Silurian geologic 
age and contains magnesium sulfate. The surface layer 
of these soils ranges from mildly alkaline to medium acid 
in reaction, The slope ranges from 6 to 30 percent. 


These soils are associated with the Colyer soils, but they 
are in positions below those occupied by the Colyer soils. 
In a few areas they are associated with the Rockcastle 
soils. The Shrouts soils are finer textured and have a 
much grayer subsoil than the Colyer soils, and they are 
also ‘more alkaline. In places the Shrouts soils have a 
slightly darker surface layer and a finer texture than the 
Rockcastle soils, and they are also more alkaline. In addi- 
tion, the upper part of the subsoil is olive gray rather than 
yellowish brown, and the soils have a prismatic structure. 

The Shronts soils are in positions above those occupied 
by the Otway soils with which they are associated in 
places They have a lighter colored surface layer and a 

ner textured subsoil than the Otway soils. They also 
have a prismatic structure and a more acid surface layer; 
they do not have the pockets of sandy material that are 
common in the Otway soils. 

The Shrouts soils are in areas near Owingsville. They 
are also in areas just south of Olympia, and these areas 
extend northward to Peasticks. Part of the acreage has 
been cleared and_is used for pastures of tall fescue, which 
produce fair yields, Much of the acreage is covered by 
scrub oak and Virginia pine, but there are a few scattered 
stands of cedar. 

Shrouts silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes (SsD).— 
This shallow, somewhat excessively drained soil developed 
in material weathered from calcareous clay shale. The 
following describes a profile in a moist field along U.S. 
Highway No. 60, 4 miles east of Owingsville and 0.9 of 
a mile east of Shrouts School, across from Goodpastor 
Furniture Store: 

A, 0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) siltv clay 
loam; moderate, fine, granular and fine, blocky 
structure; firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
neutral; clear, wavy boundary. 4 to 6 inches thick. 

B, 5 to 14 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2 to 4/2) clay; common, 
medium, distinct variegations of light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/6); strong, coarse, prismatic structure; 
thick, continuous clay films on peds; very firm, 
sticky and plastic; few, dark-brown splotches from 
roots; few iron concretions one-fourth inch in diameter 
and of irregular shape; neutral; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 8 to 12 inches thick. 

C14 to 24 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) clay; few, fine, distinct, 
olive variegations; (5Y 5/6); weak, coarse, blocky 
structure to massive; very firm, sticky and plastic; 
moderately alkaline to calcareous; clear, smooth 
boundary. 8 to 12 inches thick. 

D, 24 inches +, olive-gray caleareous shale from the Crab 
Orchard formation of the Silurian geologic period. 

In a few small areas, the color of the A, horizon ranges 
to grayish brown (10YR 4/2) or dark gray (10YR 4/1). 
The color of the B, horizon ranges to gray (SY 5/1), and 
the structure, from strong prismatic to moderate prismatic 
that breaks to moderate, medium blocky. The solum 
ranges from 10 to 15 inches in thickness. In places the 
reaction of the B, horizon ranges from moderately alkaline 
to strongly acid within short distances. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas in which 
the slope is 2 to 6 percent. 

For Shrouts silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is high. The root zone is shallow over 
shale, and the moisture-supplying capacity is low. Nat- 
ural fertility is low, but the supply of plant nutrients is 
fairly easy to build up. Permeability is slow, and the con- 
tent of organic matter is medium to low. The soil is 
somewhat difficult to till because of the moderately fine 
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texture of the surface layer. The strong slope also makes 
the use of farm machinery difficult. (Capability unit 
Vie-8; woodland suitability group 10.) 

Shrouts clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (ShD2).— 
This shallow, fine-textured soil is excessively drained. It 
formed in material weathered from strongly alkaline clay 
shale. The profile of this soil is similar to that of Shrouts 
silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes, except that the A, 
horizon is dominantly olive-gray (5Y 5/2 to 4/2) clay 
rather than dark grayish-brown silty clay loam. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
slope 1s 2 to 6 percent. 

For Shrouts clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, the 
hazard of further erosion is very high. The root zone is 
shallow over shale, and the. moisture-supplying capacity 
is very low. Natural fertility is low. Permeability is 
slow, and the content of organic matter is low to very low. 
(Capability unit VIIs-3; woodland suitability group 10.) 

Shrouts clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded (ShE2).— 
This is a shallow, excessively drained soil that formed in 
material weathered from strongly alkaline clay shale. The 
profile is similar to that of Shrouts silty clay loam, 6 to 
20 percent slopes, except that the A, horizon is dominantly 
olive-gray (5Y 5/2 to 4/2) clay. 

For this soil, the hazard of further erosion is very high. 
The root zone is shallow over shale, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is very low. Natural fertility is low. 
Permeability is slow, and the content of organic matter 
is low to very low. (Capability unit VIIs-8; woodland 
suitability group 10.) 


Stendal Series 


The Stendal series consists of naturally acid, somewhat 
poorly drained, nearly level soils of first bottoms. The 
surface layer of these soils is dark grayish-brown to olive- 
brown silt loam. Below the surface layer is mottled olive- 
brown silt loam that grades to gray at a depth of about 16 
inches, Recent alluvium is the material in which the soils 
formed. The alluvium washed from soils that formed in 
material weathered from acid siltstone, sandstone, and 
shale. 

These soils are associated with the well drained Pope, 
the moderately well drained Philo, and the poorly drained 
Atkins soils. They are less well drained than the Pope 
and Philo soils, but they are better drained than the 
Atkins soils. 

Most of the acreage of Stendal soils has been cleared. 
It is mainly in row crops or hay, but.some areas are idle 
or in trees. 

Stendal silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (St)—This is 
the only Stendal soil mapped in the county. It is on first 
bottoms in the southeastern part of the county. The soil 
developed in recent alluvium derived from acid sandstone, 
siltstone, and shale. The following describes a profile in a 
moist field near the junction of Highways No. 36 and 211: 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2 or 10YR 
4/2) to olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) silt loam; moderate, 
fine, crumb structure; very friable; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 5 to 8 inches thick. 

C, 6 to 16 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) silt loam; common, 
medium, distinct, olive (6Y 5/3) mottles and a few, 


fine, distinct, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4) mottles; 
weak, fine, crumb and weak, fine, subangular blocky 


structure; very friable; very strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 8 to 12 inches thick. 

Cog 16 to 24 inches, olive-gray (SY 5/2) silt loam; common, 
fine, distinct. mottles of yellowish red (6YR, 4/6) and 
brown (7.5YR 4/4); massive; very friable; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 10 
inches thick. 

Csg 24 to 44 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) silt loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4); massive; very friable; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 16 to 24 inches thick, 

Mig 44 inches +, gray (N 5/0 to 5Y 5/1) silt loam; common, 
fine, distinct mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
and yellowish red (5YR 4/6); massive; friable; very 
strongly acid. 

_In places the C, horizon is pale brown (10YR 6/3) to 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2). 

Mapped with this soil is 'a small acreage of a Cotaco 
gravelly loam and of a Cotaco loam (not mapped sepa- 
rately in this county). Also included is a small acreage of 
a soil formed in colluvium or local alluvium, and a small 
acreage of a Stendal fine sandy loam. 

Stendal silt loam is moderately wet, but tile can be used 
to improve drainage to some extent. The root zone is 
deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very high. 
Natural fertility is moderate, but the supply of plant 
nutrients is fairly easy to build up. Permeability is mod- 
erately rapid to moderate, and the content of organic mat- 
ter is low, The soil is easy to till. (Capability unit 
IIw-4.) 


Taft Series 


The Taft series consists of nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained soils of stream terraces or second bottoms. The 
soils havea fragipan at a depth of about 19 inches. Their 
subsoil, a light yellowish-brown silt loam, is underlain 
by a subsoil of mottled pale-brown to light olive-gray 
silt loam. These soils formed in general alluvium washed 
from soils that developed in material weathered from 
limestone. They are naturally acid, however, as the re- 
sult of leaching. ; a. 

These soils occur in association with the well drained 
Elk, the moderately well drained Captina, and the poorly 
drained Robertsville soils. They are less well drained 
than the Elk and Captina soils and are better drained 
than the Robertsville soils, 

Nearly all of the acreage of Taft soils has been cleared. 
It is now in field: crops, pasture, or hay crops of good 

uality. 

Taft silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ta|—This is the 
only Taft soil mapped in the county, and it occurs on 
stream terraces along Slate Creek. The soil is somewhat 
poorly drained and developed in alluvium derived from 
limestone. The following describes a profile in a moist 
field along Highway No. 111, 3.7 miles north of Owings- 
ville: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown (10 YR 6/4) silt loam; 
few, fine, faint mottles of light brownish gray 
COYR 6/2); moderate, fine, granular structure; 
friable; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
6 to 10 inches thick. 

Bi 8 to 14 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam; com- 
mon, fine, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8), yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), and light gray 
(10YR. 7/1); moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky strueture; friable; few, small, soft, black con- 


eretions; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
4 to 8 inches thick. 
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Beg 14 to 19 inches, light olive-gray (6Y 6/2) silt loam; com- 
mon, fine, distinct mottles of light brownish gray 
(LOYR 6/2) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); moder- 
ate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few, small, black concretions; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

19 to 28 inches, pale-olive (SY 6/3) silty clay loam; many, 
medium, distinct mottles of strong brown (7,5YR 
5/6), yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), and gray (N 5/0); 
moderate, medium, blocky structure; firm, compact 
in place, slightly plastic; few, medium-sized, soft, 
black and brown concretions; very strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 7% to 14 inches thick. 

28 to 47 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) silty clay loam 
to silty clay; common, fine, distinct mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR. 5/6); massive to weak, coarse, 
angular blocky structure; firm, compact in place, 
sticky and plastic; many, medium-sized, soft, black 
and brown concretions; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 8 to 25 inches thick. 

Cc 47 inches ++, light-gray to gray (N 6/0) silty clay; com- 
mon, medium, prominent motitles of dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4); massive; very firm, sticky and 
plastic; common, medium and coarse, soft, brown 
and black concretions; very strongly acid. 


The color of the A, horizon ranges to grayish brown (10 
YR 5/2) in places. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 
about 16 to 24 inches. In many places the C horizon con- 
tains pockets of waterworn gravel and chert. The thick- 
ness of the underlying alluvium ranges from about 6 feet 
to more than 10 feet. 

This soil is moderately wet; water stands in the de- 
pressions after heavy rains, and tile drainage is generally 
not feasible. The root zone is shallow over the fragipan. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is moderately high. 
Natural fertility is moderately low, but the supply of 
plant nutrients is fairly easy to build up. Permeability 
1s moderate above the fragipan, and the content of organic 
matter is low. The soil is easy to till (Capability unit 
IIIw-1.) 


Bam 


Bame 


Terrace Escarpments 


Terrace escarpments (Tc)—This miscellaneous land 
type is made up of steep terrace escarpments along streams. 
The soil materials in these areas vary in texture and in 
other characteristics so that it was not feasible to classify 
them by soil types. The degree of erosion also varies. 

Most areas of terrace escarpments are now idle or are 
in mixed hardwoods. <A few areas are used for crops 
or pasture. (Capability unit VIe-1.) 


Tilsit Series 


The Tilsit series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on flats in the uplands. The soils have a fragipan 
at a depth of about 22 inches. Their surface layer, a very 
dark grayish-brown to brown silt loam, overlies a subsoil 
of yellow silt loam. The soils formed in material 
weathered from acid shale, sandstone, and siltstone. They 
are naturally acid and are gently sloping to sloping. 

These soils occur in association with the somewhat 
poorly drained Johnsburg and poorly drained Mullins 
soils, They are better drained than the soils of either 
the Johnsburg or Mullins series, 

The Tilsit soits are in the southern part of the county, in 
the outer part of the area called the Knobs. About two- 
thirds of the acreage has been, cleared and is in row crops 
or pasture. The rest is still in mixed hardwoods. 


Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (TsB).—This mod- 
derately well drained soil of uplands has a fragipan. 
The soil formed in material weathered from acid shale, 
siltstone, and sandstone. The following describes a profile 
in a moist field along an old State road, 0.2 of a mile west 
of Olympia Springs: 

Ay 1 inch to 0, partly decomposed leaves and roots. 

A; 0 to 3 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam; moderate, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; slightly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 2 to 4 
inches thick. 

A, 3 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown to light yellowish-brown 
(1OYR 5/4 to 6/4) silt loam; weak, fine, subangular 
and moderate, fine, granular strueture; very friable; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 2 to 5 
inches thick. 

B, 6 to 18 inches, yellow (10YR 7/6) silt loam; moderate, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 10 to 
14 inches thick. 

B, 18 to 22 inches, yellow (1OYR 7/6) silt loam; moderate, 

medium, blocky structure; friable; very strongly 

acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 8 to 6 inches 
thick. 

22 to 46 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) silty clay loam; 
many, medium, distinet mottles of brownish yellow 
(LOYR 6/8) and yellow (10OYR 7/8); weak, coarse, 
blocky structure to massive; firm, compact in place; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 20 to 
30 inches thick. 

Cc 46 to 54 inches, variegated yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) 
and light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) silty clay loam or silty 
clay; relict platy structure; massive; firm, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; small pieces of weathered 
shale are common; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 6 to 10 inches thick. 

D, 54 inches +, interbedded siltstone or fine-grained sand- 
stone and clay shale from the Waverly formation of 
the Mississippian geologic period. 

In places the plow layer is dark grayish brown to brown 
(LOYR 4/2 to 4/3). The B, horizon, in some places, is 
light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) or brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6). The color of the B, horizon ranges to yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6). In places the texture of the fragipan 
is silt loam. Depth to the fragipan ranges from about 
17 to 23 inches, 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which there 
is no fragipan and weathered shale is at a depth of about 
20 inches. Also included is a small acreage in which 
the slope is 0 to 2 percent. 

For Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, the hazard of 
erosion is moderately low. The soil is slightly wet, but 
tile drainage ts not feasible. The root zone is moderately . 
deep over the fragipan, and the moisture-supplying capac- 
ity is moderately high. Natural fertility is moderately 
low, but the supply of plant nutrients is easy to build up 
and the soil is easy to till. Above the fragipan, permeabil- 
ity is moderate. The content of organic matter is low. 
(Capability unit [le-7.) 

Tilsit silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (TsC)—This 
moderately well drained soil of uplands has a fragipan. 
The soil formed in material weathered from acid shale, 
siltstone, and sandstone. Its profile is similar to that of 
Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is eroded and has a surface layer that in most places 
is yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam. Also included 
isa small acreage in which there is no fragipan and weath- 
ered shale is at a depth of about 20 inches. 
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For Tilsit silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, the hazard 
of erosion is moderate. The soil is slightly wet. The 
root zone is moderately deep over the fragipan, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is moderately high. Natural 
fertility is low, but the supply of plant nutrients is easy 
to build up and the soil is easy to till. Permeability is 
moderate above the fragipan. The content of organic 
matter islow. (Capability unit ITIe-9.) 


Trappist Series 


The Trappist series consists of moderately deep, well- 
drained soils of uplands. In areas that are not eroded, 
the surface layer is dark-brown silt loam and the subsoil 
is strong-brown to reddish-brown silty clay loam to silty 
clay. The soils formed in material weathered from black 
fissile shale. They are naturally acid and are gently 
sloping to strongly sloping. 

These sotls occur in association with the Colyer soils, 
which formed in the same kind of parent material. They 
are deeper and have a better developed profile than the 
Colyer soils. The Trappist soils are similar to the Muse 
soils, but they are shallower and formed in material weath- 
ered from shale rather than in local alluvium. 

The Trappist soils are in the part of the county under- 
lain by black shale. About two-thirds of the acreage has 
been cleared and is used for row crops or pasture. 

Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (T'8)—This 
well-drained, moderately deep soil formed in material 
weathered from black fissile shale. The following de- 
scribes a profile in a moist field along Stulltown Road 2.6 
miles south of Preston: 

A, Oto Ginches, dark-brown (10YR 3/4) silt loam with streaks 
of dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4); weak, fine, gran- 
war and weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 4 
to 8 inches thick. 

Bi 6 to 14 inehes, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine silt loam 
or silty clay loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few pieces of black fissile shale; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 5 to 10 
inches thick. 

B, 14 to 31 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) fine silty clay 
loam; a few, fine, faint variegations of light brown 
(7.5YR 6/4) and red (2.5YR 4/6); moderate, medium, 
blocky structure; firm, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; bits of reddish-colored, weathered shale are 
common; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 
ary. 14 to 24 inches thick. 

C 31 to 35 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay and 
weathered shale that is variegated light brown 
(7.5YR 6/4) and dark brown (10YR 4/3); massive; 
firm, slightly sticky and plastic; extremely acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 8 to 8 inches thick. 

D, 35 inches, black fissile shale of the Devonian and Missis- 
sippian geologic periods with discontinuous lenses of 
reddish clay in upper part. 


In most places depth to black shale is no more than 386 
inches. In places the A, horizon is dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) or very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2). In 
areas that are wooded, the A. horizon is as much as 10 inches 
thick and consists of an A, and A, horizon. In some 
places the color of the B horizon ranges from yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) to yellowish red (5YR 5/6). In some 
profiles there is a B,, horizon of silty clay loam and a By, 
horizon of silty clay. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage of an eroded 
Muse silt loam that has slopes of 2 to 6 percent. Also 


included are small areas in which the Muse soil is not 
eroded. 

For Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, the hazard 
of erosion 1s moderately low. The root zone is moderately 
deep over shale, and the moisture-supplying capacity is 
high. Natural fertility is moderately low, but the supply 
of plant nutrients is fairly easy to build up. Permeabil- 
ity is moderate, and the content of organic matter is 
medium to low. The soil is easy to till. (Capability unit 
TTe-9; woodland suitability group 8.) 

Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(TtC2)—-This is a well-drained, moderately deep soil of 
the uplands. It formed in material weathered from black 
fissile shale. The profile of this soil is similar to that of 
Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, but the A, horizon 
is thinner and is brown (10YR 4/3) to dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4). 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas in which 
the soil is not eroded and resembles Trappist silt loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes. Also included are small areas in which 
the soil is severely eroded and the plow layer is yellowish- 
brown to strong-brown silty clay loam. 

For Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, 
the hazard of further erosion is moderate. The root zone 
is moderately deep over shale, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is moderately high. Natural fertility 1s mod- 
erately low, but the supply of plant nutrients is easy to 
build up. Permeability is moderate and the content of 
organic matter is low. The soil is easy to till. (Capabil- 
ity unit I{Ie~7; woodland suitability group 8.) 

Trappist silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(TtD2)—This well-drained, moderately deep soil formed in 
material weathered from black fissile shale. Its profile is 
similar to that of Trappist. silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
but the A horizon is thinner and lighter colored. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas in which the soil 
is not eroded and the profile is like that of Trappist silt 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Also included are small areas 
in which the soil is severely eroded and the plow layer is 
strong-brown to reddish-brown silty clay loam, 

For Trappist silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, 
the hazard of further erosion is high. The root zone is 
moderately deep over shale, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is moderately high. Natural fertility is moder- 
ately low, but the supply of plant nutrients is fairly easy 
to build up. Permeability 1s moderately slow, and the 
content of organic matter 1s low. The soil is easy to till, 
but the strong slopes make the use of farm machinery 
difficult. (Capability unit [Ve-4; woodland suitability 
group 8.) 


Tyler Series 


The Tyler series consists of nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soils on old, high stream terraces and on 
normal stream terraces or second bottoms. The soils have 
a fragipan at a depth of about 16 inches. Their A ho- 
rizons are gray to dark gray or brown, and they have a 
texture of silt loam or fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 
mottled light yellowish brown. The soils formed in old 
stream alluvium washed from soils that developed in mate- 
rial weathered from acid sandstone and shale. They are 
strongly acid. 
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These soils occur in association with the moderately well 
drained Monongahela and the poorly drained Purdy soil. 
They are more poorly drained than the Monongahela soils, 
but they are better drained than the Purdy soils. 

The Tyler soils are near Peasticks and along the Licking 
River and Salt Lick Creek. About two-thirds of the 
acreage has been cleared and is used to grow row crops 
and hay. 

Tyler fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Tv).— 
This somewhat poorly drained soil of stream terraces has 
afragipan. The soil developed in alluvium derived from 
sandstone. The following describes a profile in a moist 


field : 


At 0 to 3 inches, dark-gray (1OYR 4/1) to gray (10YR 5/1) 
fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 2 to 4 inches thick. 

Ag 3 to 7 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/8) fine sandy loam; 
few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown (l0YR 
5/8); weak, fine, platy structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 3 to 8 
inches thick. 

B, 7 to 14 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) fine 
sandy clay loam; common, fine, faint mottles of 
light gray (1JOYR 7/2); weak, medium, platy 
structure; friable; extremely acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

14 to 19 inches, mottled light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
and light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) fine sandy clay loam; 
mottles are common, fine, and faint; massive to 
weak, medium, blocky structure; brittle, compact in 
place; extremely acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
4 to 9 inches thick, 

19 to 31 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) fine sandy loam; 
many, fine, faint mottles of light gray (5Y 7/2); 
massive; friable, compact in place; few, small, soft, 
brown concretions; extremely acid; abrupt, irregular 
boundary. 10 to 18 inches thick. 

31 to 39 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) fine 
sandy clay loam; a few, fine and medium, faint 
mottles of light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); weak, 
coarse, blocky structure to massive; friable, very 
compact in place; common, medium-sized, soft, 
brown concretions; extremely acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 6 to 11 inches thick, 

Cc 39 to 60 inches, brownish-yellow (L0YR 6/8), stratified 
beds of sandy and clayey materials with a few, 
medium, distinct mottles of light brownish gray 
(1OYR 6/2); extremely acid. 


The thickness of the alluvial material ranges from 4 
feet to more than 10 feet. Depth to the fragipan ranges 
from about 13 to 20 inches. 

This soil is moderately wet; water stands in the depres- 
sions after heavy rains, and tile drainage is generally not 
feasible. The root zone is shallow over the fragipan, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity is moderately high. Nat- 
ural fertility is low, but the supply of plant nutrients is 
fairly easy to build up. Permeability is moderate above 
the fragipan. The content of organic matter is low. The 
soil is easy to till. (Capability unit IiIw-1; woodland 
suitability group 9.) 

Tyler uit loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ty|.—This is a 
somewhat poorly drained soil of stream terraces. The soil 
has a fragipan. It developed in alluvium derived from 
siltstone, sandstone, and shale. The following describes a 
profile in a moist field along Highway No. 211, 1.6 miles 
southwest of Salt Lick: 

Ao 1 inch to 0, partly decomposed leaves from hardwoods 
and litter from pines. 


Ay 0 to 3 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, crumb structure; very 


Bam 


Bane 


Bans 


friable; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 
2 to 5 inches thick. 

Ag 3 to 10 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; a few, fine, 
faint mottles of very pale brown (1OYR 7/4); weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; very strongly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

By 10 to 16 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) silt 
loam; common, fine, faint mottles of light gray 
(0YR 6/1); weak to moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; patchy clay films on the 
surfaces of peds and in pores; friable; extremely 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

16 to 25 inches, mottled olive (SY 5/3), strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/8), and light-gray (N 7/1) silt loam; 
mottles are many, fine and medium, and distinct; 
massive to weak, medium, blocky structure; friable, 
compact in place; extremely acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 7 to 15 inches thick. 

25 to 36 inches, mottled light brownish-gray (LOYR 6/2), 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), and olive (5Y 5/8) silt 
loam; mottles are many, medium, and distinct; 
massive to weak, coarse, blocky structure; friable, 
compact in place; extremely acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 9 to 25 inches thick. 

Cc 36 to 48 inches +, pale-olive (5Y 6/3) silty clay loam; 

common, fine, faint mottles of pale yellow (5Y 
7/3); massive; friable to firm, compact in place; 
slightly plastic; extremely acid. 


Barat 


Bama 


In places the A, horizon is dominantly light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4), the B, horizon is brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6), and the fragipan is light yellowish brown 
(2.5Y 6/4). The thickness of the alluvial material ranges 
from 4 to more than 10 feet. Depth to the fragipan ranges 
from 14 to about 20 inches. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
parent material was colluvium rather than general stream 
alluvium. In these areas the color of the surface layer is 
brown (10YR 5/8 to 4/3). 

Tyler silt loam is moderately wet; water stands in the 
depressions after heavy rains, and tile drainage is gen- 
erally not feasible. The root zone is shallow over the 
fragipan, and the moisture-supplying capacity is moder- 
ately high. Naturally fertility is moderately low, but the 
supply of plant nutrients is fairly easy to build up. Per- 
meability is moderate above the fragipan; the content of 
organic matter is low. ‘The soil is easy to till. (Capa- 
bility unit IIIw-1; woodland suitability group 9.) 


Whitwell Series 


The Whitwell series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained soils of low stream 
terraces or second bottoms. The soils have a surface layer 
of dark grayish-brown silt loam that overlies a subsoil of 
yellowish-brown silty clay loam. Below the subsoil is 
mottled light olive-brown silty clay. General alluvium is 
the material in which the soils formed. The alluvium 
washed from soils that developed in material weathered 
from acid sandstone, shale, and siltstone. The soils are 
naturally acid. They are in nearly level areas or in slight 
depressions. In some places they are covered by slack 
water. 

These soils are associated with the Sequatchie and At- 
kins soils. Although the Whitwell soils are subject to in- 
frequent flooding, they are in higher areas and are better 
drained than the Atkins soils. The Whitwell soils are less 
well drained and are in slightly lower positions than the 
Sequatchie soils. 
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All of the acreage of Whitwell soils has been cleared. 
It is used to grow row crops and hay. 

Whitwell silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Wh).—This 
is the only Whitwell soil mapped in the county. Tt occurs 
in rather large areas on low stream terraces along the river 
bottoms near Salt Lick. The soil is moderately well 
drained to somewhat excessively drained; it developed in 
alluvium derived mainly from acid shale but contains some 
material from sandstone and siltstone. The following de- 
scribes a profile in a moist field along Highway No. 211, 
0.5 of a mile north of U.S. Highway No. 60: 

A, © to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine silt 
loam; moderate, fine and medium, granular structure; 
firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 10 inches thick. 

B; 9 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) fine silty clay 
loam; surfaces of peds coated dark grayish brown 
(LOYR 4/2); strong, medium and coarse, subangular 
blocky structure; firm, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; extremely acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
6 to 9 inches thick. 

B, 16 to 44 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) silty clay 
loam; eommon, fine, faint mottles of light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
and a few, fine, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7,.5YR 5/8); strong, medium and coarse, blocky 
structure; thin, continuous clay films on the surfaces 
of peds; very firm, sticky and plastic; extremely acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 24 to 36 inches thick. 

C44 to 50 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) silty 
clay; common, fine, distinct mottles of dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) and gray (5Y 6/1) and a few, fine, 
distinct, black (LOYR 2/1) stains; moderate, medium 
and coarse, blocky structure; very firm, sticky and 
plastic; extremely acid. 

The A, horizon ranges from dark grayish brown (LOYR 
4/2) to grayish brown (1OYR 5/2) or brown (1l0oYk 4/3). 
In a few areas the texture of the B, horizon is silty clay. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
texture of the surface layer is loam. 

Whitwell silt loam is slightly to moderately wet, but 
the drainage can be improved by tile. The root zone is 
deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very high. 
Natural fertility is moderate, buf the supply of plant nu- 
trients is fairly easy to build up and the soil is easy to 
till. Permeability 1s moderate, The content of organic 
matter is medium, (Capability unit IIw—4.) 


Woolper Series 


The Woolper series consists of deep, fine-textured, well 
drained to moderately well drained soils on toe slopes or 
alluvial fans. In areas that are not eroded, the surface 
layer is very dark grayish-brown silty clay loam. The 
subsoil is dark-brown silty clay loam that grades to silty 
clay or clay at a depth of about 12 inches. The soils 
formed in fine-textured Jocal alluvium washed from the 
Otway and Fairmount soils. They are nearly level to 
strongly sloping. 

These soils are on toe slopes above the Sees soils and are 
better drained than those soils. In places they are on toe 
slopes with the Ashton soils, but they are darker colored, 
finer textured, and more alkaline than the Ashton soils. 
The Woolper soils are in positions below those oceupied by 
the Otway and Fairmount soils. They are much deeper 
and have a better developed profile than those soils. 


The Woolper soils are in limestone valleys north of 
Qwingsville. Nearly all of the acreage has been cleared 
and is used to grow row crops and hay. 

Woolper silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(WoB).—This well drained to moderately well drained, 
fine-textured soil is on toe slopes. The alluvium in which 
it formed washed from soils developed in material 
weathered from limestone. The following describes a pro- 
file in a moist field along Oakley Road, 0.1 of a mile west 
of Pebble: 


A, 0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2 and 
2.5Y 3/2) silty clay loam; moderate to strong, fine, 
granular strueture; friable; slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 
to 7 inches thick. 

B, 6 to 12 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) fine silty clay loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, blocky structure; weak 
clay films are common; firm, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; mildly alkaline; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 5 to 7 inches thick, 

B, 12 to 20 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silty clay or clay; 
strong, medium, blocky structure; noticeable clay 
films on the surfaces of peds; very firm, sticky and 
slightly plastic; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 7 to 9 inches thick. 

B; 20 to 42 inches, dark yellowish-brown (l0YR 4/4) silty 
clay; common, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish 
brown (2.5Y 6/4) and dark brown (LOYR 3/3); strong, 
medium, blocky structure; noticeable clay films on 
the surfaces of peds; very firm, sticky and plastic; 
few, very fine, dark concretions; mildly alkaline; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 18 to 24 inches thick. 

C, 42 to 46 inches, brown (LOYR 4/8) clay; mottles of dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and light yellowish 
brown (2.5Y 6/4); moderate, coarse, blocky structure; 
very firm, sticky and plastic; mildly alkaline; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 3 to 7 inches thick. 

C; 46 inches +, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) clay; many, 
fine, distinct mottles of dark brown; weak, coarse, 
blocky structure to massive; very firm, sticky and 
plastic; moderately alkaline. 


The A, horizon ranges from dark brown (10YR 4/3 to 
3/3) to very dark grayish brown (LOYR 3/2). In the 
well-drained areas the B horizons are dark brown (10YR 
3/3 to 3/4) or dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4). The 
moderately well drained areas are dark yellowish brown 
(10OYR 4/4), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), or strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) and are mottled below a depth of 
about 14 to 20 inches. In many places the C horizons are 
olive (SY 5/38). Depth to bedrock ranges from about 36 
inches to more than 6 feet. 

Mapped with this soil are a few small areas that are 
gravelly, cherty, or flaggy. Also included are a few small 
areas of an Egam silty clay loam formed in local alluvium. 

For Woolper silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent. slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is mocerately low. The root zone is 
deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is very high. 
The soil is high in natural fertility, but it is somewhat 
difficult to till because of the moderately fine texture of 
the plow layer. Permeability is moderately slow. The 
content of organic matter is medium to high. (Capability 
unit [Te—4. ) 

Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
{WoC).—This is a well-drained, fine-textured soil on toe 
slopes, The alluvium in which it formed was washed 
from soils that developed in material weathered from 
limestone. The profile is similar to the profile of Woolper 
silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
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Mapped with this soil are a few small areas that are 
gravelly, cherty, or flagey. Also included are small, 
moderately eroded areas in which the A horizon is thinner 
than that in the normal soil and is brown to dark brown. 

For Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. The root zone is deep, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity is high. The soil is high 
in natural fertility, but it is somewhat difficult to till 
becatise of the moderately fine texture of the plow layer. 
Permeability is moderately slow. The content of organic 
matter is medium to high. (Capability unit ITIe.) 

Woolper silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (WoD2),—This soil is well drained and fine tex- 
tured. It is on toe slopes, where it formed in alluvium. 
The profile of this soil is similar to that of Woolper silty 
clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, but the A horizon is some- 
what thinner and is brown or dark brown. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage in which the 
soil is not eroded and is similar to Woolper silty clay loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes. Also included are small areas of a 
soil that is gravelly, cherty, or flaggy. 

For Woolper silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded, the hazard of further erosion is high. The root 
zone is deep, and the moisture-supplying capacity is 
moderately high. The soil is high in natural fertility. It 
is somewhat difficult to till, however, because of the 
moderately fine texture of the plow layer, and the strong 
slopes make the use of farm machinery difficult. Perme- 
ability is moderately slow. The content of organic matter 
ismedium. (Capability unit [Ve-3.) 


Use and Management of the Soils 


This section has four main parts. In the first, the 
system of capability classification used by the Soil Con- 
servation Service is explained, the capability units of Bath 
County are briefly defined, and management practices are 
suggested for the soils of each capability unit. In the 
second, estimated average acre yields, for each soil are 
given for commonly grown crops; the yields indicated are 
those that can be obtained under a high level of manage- 
ment and are yields that it was considered practical to 
reach. In the third part, management of woodlands and 
yields of wood products are discussed, and, in the fourth, 
soil qualities that affect engineering. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping of soils that 
shows, in a general way, how suitable they are for most 
kinds of farming. It is a practical grouping based on 
limitations of the soils, the risk of damage when they are 
used, and the way they respond to treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at three 
levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. The eight 
capability classes in the broadest grouping are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VITI. In class I are the 
soils that have few limitations, the widest range of use, 
and the least risk of damage when they are used. The 
soils in the other classes have progressively greater nat- 
ural limitations. In class VIII are soils and landforms 
so rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they do not 


produce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or wood 
products. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations 
within the classes. Within most of the classes there can 
be as many as four subclasses. The subclass is indicated 
by adding a small letter, e, w, s, ov ¢, to the class numeral, 
for example, IIe, The letter ¢ shows that the main limita- 
tion is risk of erosion unless close-growing plant cover is 
maintained; 2 means that water in or on the soil will 
interfere with plant growth or cultivation (in some soils 
the wetness can be partly corrected by artificial drain- 
age); ¢ shows that the soil is limited mainly because it is 
shallow, droughty, or stony ; and ¢, used in only some parts 
of the country, indicates that the chief limitation is 
climate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few or no limitations, Class V can. con- 
tain, at the most, only subclasses 2, s, and ¢, because the 
soils in it have little or no susceptibility to erosion but 
have other limitations that limit their use largely to 
pasture, range, woodland, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, groups 
of soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops and 
pasture plants, to require similar management, and to 
have similar productivity and other responses to man- 
agement. Thus, the capability unit isa convenient group- 
ing of soils for making many statements about their 
management. Capability units are generally identified 
by numbers assigned locally, for example, ITe-1 or ITTe-2. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units in accordance with the degree and kind of their 
permanent limitations; but without consideration of 
major and generally expensive landforming that would 
change the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the 
soil; and without consideration of possible but unlikely 
major reclamation projects. 

The eight classes in the capability system, and the sub- 
classes and units in this county, are described in the list 
that follows. 


Class I—Soils that have few limitations that restrict 
their use. 


No subclasses. 
Unit I-1.—Deep, well-drained soils on flood 
plains. 
Unit I-2.—Deep, moderately well drained soils 
on flood plains. 
Unit I-3.—Deep, well-drained, nearly level soil 
on uplands. 


Class II.—Soilg that have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate conserva- 
tion practices. 

Subclass IIe.——Soils subject to moderate erosion if 
they are not protected. 

Unit, Ile-1.—Deep, well-drained, gently sloping, 
fertile soils on uplands and terraces. 

Unit Ile-2.—Deep, well-drained, gently sloping 
fertile soils on uplands. 

Unit Ile—4.—Deep, well-drained, gently sloping 
soils that have a moderately fine textured sur- 
face layer and are moderately fertile. 

Unit Ie-6, Slightly wet, gently sloping, moder- 
ately fertile soils that are underlain by a dense 
or brittle layer. 
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Unit Ile-7—-Slightly wet, gently sloping soils 
that are underlain by a dense or brittle layer 
and are moderately low in fertility. 

Unit Ile-9.—Well drained, gently sloping, mod- 
erately fertile soil. 

Unit [le-10.—Well drained to moderately well 
drained, gently sloping, moderately fertile soils 
on uplands. 

Subclass I[w.—Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit Ilw-i.—Slightly wet, nearly level, moder- 
ately fertile soils that are underlain by a dense 
or brittle layer. 

Unit Ilw-2.—Slightly wet, nearly level soil that 
is underlain by a dense or brittle layer and is 
moderately low in fertility. 

Unit Iw-3.—Deep, slightly wet, gently sloping, 
moderately fine textured soil on foot slopes. 

Unit Ilw-4.—Deep, somewhat poorly drained 
soils on flood plains. 

Subclass IIs.—Soils that have moderate limitations of 
moisture capacity or tilth. 

Unit Ifs-1.—Deep, well-drained, slightly 
droughty, gravelly soils on flood plains. 

Unit I[s-3.—Deep, moderately fine textured, 
nearly level soils on flood plains or low terraces. 

Class III.—Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require intense conservation 
practices or both. 

Subclass [[Ie.—Soils subject to severe erosion if they 
are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit IlTe-1.—Deep, well-drained, sloping, fer- 
tile soils that have a friable subsoil. 

Unit I[Ie-2.—Deep, well-drained, sloping, fer- 
tile soils that have a firm subsoil. 

Unit, T1Te-4—Deep, well-drained, sloping, fer- 
tile soils that have a moderately fine textured 
surface layer. 

Unit [{Te-5.—Deep, well-drained, sloping, mod- 
erately fertile, gravelly or cherty soils. 

Unit [1Le-7—Well-drained, sloping, moderately 
fertile soil. 

Unit IfIe-8.—Slhghtly wet, sloping, moderately 
fertile soils. 

Unit T1Ie-9.—Slightly wet, sloping soils that are 
underlain by a dense or brittle layer. 

Unit I1Te-10.—Moderately deep, well-drained, 
eroded, sloping soil that has a moderately fine 
textured surface layer. 

Unit I1Te-14.—Moderately deep, well drained to 
moderately well drained, gently sloping soil of 
moderately low fertility. 

Unit I1Te-15.—Slightly wet, cherty soils that are 
underlain by a dense or brittle layer. 

Subclass ITIw.-—-Soils that have severe limitations be- 
cause of excess water. 

Unit [TIw-1.—Somewhat poorly drained, nearly 
level soils that ave underlain by a dense or 
brittle pan. or by a claypan. 

Unit IlIw-2.—Very poorly drained, nearly level, 
dark-colored soil, high in organic matter. 

Unit IIT w-3.—Somewhat poorly drained, gently 
sloping soils that are underlain by a dense or 
brittle pan or aclaypan. 


Unit IIIw-5.—Deep, poorly drained soils on 
flood plains. 

Unit [l1[w-7._Very poorly drained, nearly neu- 
tral, dark-colored soil on flood plains;. high in 
organic matter and has a moderately fine tex- 
tured surface layer. 

Class [V.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Subclass [Ve.—Soils subject to very severe erosion 
if they are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit. [Ve-1.—Deep, well-drained, strongly slop- 
ing, fertile soils that have a friable subsoil. 

Unit [Ve-2.—Well-drained, slightly droughty, 
strongly sloping soils. 

Unit [Ve-3.—Deep, well-drained, strongly slop- 
ing, moderately fertile soils that have a firm 
subsoil. 

Unit [Ve—4.—Strongly sloping, moderately fer- 
tile, eroded soil. 

Unit IVe-6.—Sloping, slightly droughty soils 
that have a moderately fine textured or fine tex- 
tured surface layer. 

Unit [Ve-8.—Sloping, droughty soils formed in 
material weathered from acid clay shale. 

Unit I[Ve-11.—Sloping, severely eroded soil that 
has a moderately fine textured surface layer. 

Subclass [Vw.—Soils that have very severe limita- 
tions for cultivation because of excess water. 

Unit IVw-1.—Poorly drained, nearly level soils 
that are underlain by a dense or brittle layer. 

Class V.—Soils not likely to erode but that have other 
limitations, impractical to remove without major recla- 
mation, that limit their use largely to pasture, woodland, 
or wildlife food and cover. 

Subclass Vs.—Soils generally unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion, because of moisture capacity or tilth, 

Unit Vs-1.— Moderately deep, stony soils on flood 
plains. 

Class VI.—Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuitable for cultivation and that limit 
their use largely to pasture, woodland, or wildlife food 
and cover. 

Subclass VIe.—Soils severely limited, chiefly by risk 
of erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 

Unit VIe-1.—Sloping to moderately steep soils 
a have a moderately fine textured surface 

yer. 

Unit Vie-2.—Moderately deep, strongly sloping, 
severely eroded soils that have a fine textured 
or moderately fine textured surface layer. 

Unit VIe-4.—Sloping’ and strongly sloping, 
severely eroded soils that have a fine-textured 
surface Jayer. 

Unit VIe-8.—Sloping and strongly sloping soils 
of low fertility and developed in material 
weathered from clay shale. 

Subclass VIs.—Soils generally unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion and limited for other uses by their moisture 
capacity, stones, or other features. 

Unit VIs-1—vVery rocky, sloping and strongly 
sloping, eroded soils. 

Unit VIs-8—Sloping and strongly sloping, 
stony, shaly, or cherty soils. 
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Class VII.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuitable for cultivation, and that restrict 
their use largely to grazing, woodland, or wildlife food 
and cover. 

Subclass VIIe—Soils very severely limited, chiefly 
by risk of erosion if protective cover is not main- 
tained. 

Unit VITe-1—-Shallow to moderately deep, steep 
and moderately steep, droughty soils that have 
a moderately fine textured surface layer. 
Unit VITe-2.—Shallow, moderately steep and 
steep soils. 
Unit VIle+—Land essentially destroyed by 
ullying. 

Subclass VIIs.—Soils very severely limited by mois- 
ture capacity, stones, or other soil features. 

Unit VIIs-1—Shallow and moderately deep, 
moderately steep and steep, shaly or stony soils. 

Unit VIls-2—_Moderately steep, very rocky, 
eroded soils. 

Unit VIIs-3.—Very shallow, sloping to very 
steep, very droughty soils. 

Unit VIIs-5.—Land that has 25 to 90 percent of 
the surface covered by rocks. 

Class VITI.—Soils and landforms that have limitations 
that preclude their use, without major reclamation, for 
commercial production of plants; and that restrict their 
use to recreation, wildlife, water supply, or esthetic 
purposes. (None in Bath County.) 


Management by capability units 


The soils in a given capability unit have about the same 
limitations and susceptibility to damage, need about the 
same kind of management, and respond to management in 
about the same way. In the following pages each capa- 
bility unit is described, the soils in it are named, and man- 
agement for the group is suggested. 


CAPABILITY UNIT 1-1 


This unit consists of deep, well-drained soils on flood 
plains. The soils have no more than slight limitations to 
use, and, for crops grown on them, the yield potential is 
high. The following soils are in this unit: 

Huntington silt loam. 
Pope silt loam. 
Pope fine sandy loam. 

These soils are suitable for intensive cropping and can 
be used to grow many different kinds of crops. They are 
flooded occasionally early in spring, which makes the 
growing of winter grain hazardous. Sometimes streams 
within the areas need to have their channels improved. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-2 


This unit consists of deep, moderately well drained soils 
on flood plains. The soils have only slight limitations to 
use. For crops grown on them, the yield potential is high. 
The following soils are in this unit: 

Lindside silt loam. 
Philo silt loam. 

These soils can be drained to increase yields. Diver- 
sions or levees may be required to keep water from higher 
lying areas from flowing onto them. After they are 
drained, the soils can be used the same as the soils in 
capability unit I-1. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-3 


Only Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is in 
this capability unit. This deep, well-drained, nearly level 
soil is on uplands. Té has no more than slight limitations 
to use, and, for crops grown on it, the yield potential is 
high. 

The soil is suited to all of the crops commonly grown in 
the county. If well managed, it can be used year after 
year for cultivated crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ite-1 


Deep, well-drained, gently sloping, fertile soils on up- 
lands and terraces make up this capability unit. For 
crops grown on the soils, the yield potential is high. ‘The 
hazard of erosion is moderately low. The following soils 
are inthis unit: 

Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Elk silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


The soils of this unit are suited to all the crops com- 
monly grown in the county. They need a good cropping 
system and good management that will help to control 
erosion. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Ie-2 

This unit consists of deep, well-drained, gently sloping, 
fertile soils of uplands. For these soils, the hazard of 
erosion is moderately low. The crops grown have a mod- 
erately high yield potential. The following soils are in 
this unit: 

Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 


These soils require more protection from erosion than 
the soils of capability unit [le-1. Otherwise, the soils of 
the two units can be managed the same. 


CAPABILITY UNIT He-4 


This unit consists of deep, well-drained, gently sloping 
soils that have a moderately fine textured surface layer. 
The soils are moderately fertile, but they are rather hard 
to work, In areas that are eroded, the content of organic 
matter is low, but it is somewhat higher in areas that are 
not eroded. For crops grown on these soils, the yield 
potential is moderate. The following soils are in this unit: 


Beasley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, 
Woolper silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 


The soils of this capability unit are suited to all the 
crops commonly grown in the county. They require a 
cropping system and management practices that will help 
to control erosion. The soils should be worked when they 
are neither too wet nor too dry. 


CAPABILITY UNIT We-6 


Slightly wet, gently sloping soils that are moderately 
fertile make up this unit. The soils are underlain by a 
dense or brittle layer, and they are slightly droughty. 
Their root zone extends to a depth of 18 to 28 inches. In 
the included eroded areas, the content of organic matter 
is low, but it is higher in the uneroded areas. The hazard 
of erosion is moderately low. For crops grown on these 
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soils, the yield potential is moderate. The following soils 
are in this unit: 

Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

These soils are well suited to most of the crops com- 
monly grown in the county, but they are not well suited 
to alfalfa and other deep-rooted plants. If a deep-rooted 
crop is planted, the stand does not last long. Many dif- 
ferent cropping systems can be used on these soils, and a 
number of different practices can be used to help control 


erosion. 
CAPABILITY UNIT IIe-7 


In this unit are slightly wet, gently sloping soils that 
are moderately low in fertility. The soils are underlain 
by a dense or brittle layer, and they are slightly droughty. 
Their root zone extends to a depth of 15 to 24 inches. In 
the included eroded areas, the content of organic matter 
is low, but it is slightly higher in uneroded areas. The 
yield potential is moderate to moderately low. The fol- 
lowing soils are in this unit: 

Monongahela silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Monongahela fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

These soils are managed about the same as the soils in 
capability unit Ife-6. Crops grown on them make lower 
yields, however, than crops grown on the soils of capability 
unit ITe-6, 

CAPABILITY UNIT Ilc-9 

Only one soil, Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
is in this capability unit. This gently sloping soil is well 
drained and moderately fertile. The yield potential is 
moderate, although the soil is slightly droughty and is low 
in organic matter. In the included eroded areas, the root 
zone extends to a depth of 20 to 30 inches, but it extends 
to a greater depth in uneroded areas. The hazard of 
erosion is moderately low. 

If this soil is well managed, it is suited to all of the 
crops commonly grown in the county. A good cropping 
system and good management practices are needed to help 
control erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ie-10 


Well drained to moderately well drained, gently sloping 
soils of uplands make up this capability unit. The soils 
are moderately fertile, and the yield potential is moder- 
ately high. The content of organic matter is low. In 
the included eroded areas, the root zone extends to a depth 
of 20 to 80 inches, but it extends to a slightly greater depth 
in uneroded areas. The hazard of erosion is moderately 
low. The following soils are in this unit: 

Cruze silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
Nicholson silt loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 

These soils are managed about the same as those in capa- 
bility unit TIe-9. Under the same management, however, 
yields are higher than yields obtained on the soils of capa- 
bility unit [Te-9. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Iw-1 


Slightly wet, nearly Jevel soils that are underlain by a 
dense or brittle layer make up this capability unit. The 
root zone of these soils extends to a depth of 20 to 30 inches. 
The soils are slightly droughty, but they are moderately 


fertile, and the yield potential is moderately high. The 
following soils are in this unit: 

Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Drainage of these soils is impeded by the tight, compact 
layer in the lower part of the subsoil. Because of this 
layer, the soil remains wet until late in spring and prepara- 
tion of the seedbed is delayed. In addition, the growth 
of plants is retarded during periods of heavy rainfall, and 
the compact layer Limits the depth to which roots can 
penetrate. 

These soils are not well suited to deep-rooted plants. <A 
stand of deep-rooted plants does not last longer than 2 
years. The soils are suited to all of the other crops com- 
monly grown im the county. If they are well managed, 
they can be used intensively for cultivated crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-2 


Only one soil, Monongahela silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is in this capability unit. This soil is nearly level 
and is slightly wet. It is underlain by a dense or brittle 
layer and is moderately low in fertility. The root zone 
ot this soil extends to a depth of 20 to 28 inches. The soil 
is slightly droughty, and the yield potential is only 
moderate. 

This soil is managed about the same as the soils of capa- 
bility unit IIw-1. Under the same management, however, 
yields are lower. 

CAPABILITY /UNIT Hw-3 

Only one soil, Sees silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
is in this capability unit. This deep, slightly wet, mod- 
erately fine textured soil is gently sloping and is on foot 
slopes. The content of organic matter is medium to high 
in most areas. The hazard of erosion is moderately low 
for this soil, but, because of the moderately fine texture of 
the plow layer, the soil is rather hard to work. The yield 
potential is moderate. 

This soil receives seepage water from the adjacent up- 
lands, and water drains slowly through the profile. The 
drainage ranges from somewhat poor to moderately good. 
Without drainage, the soil is suited to hay and pasture, 
but, if it is drained, it is suited to all the crops commonly 
grown in the county. In addition to drainage the soil 
needs a carefully chosen cropping system and manage- 
ment practices that will help control erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Hw-4 


This capability unit consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soils on flood plains. The soils are slightly wet: in 
places, even after they are drained. Nevertheless, the 
yield potential is moderately high. The following soils 
are in this unit: 

Newark silt loam. 
Stendal silt loam. 
Whitwell silt loam. 

These soils are at a lower elevation than the better 
drained soils in the county, and they are subject to a little 
more overflow. For good yields, they need to be drained; 
diversions and levees may be needed to keep them from re- 
ceiving water from adjoining areas. The soils are suited to 
all the crops commonly grown in the county, but tobacco is 
usually grown only m areas where there is no danger of 
flooding. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT Is-1 


Deep, well-drained, slightly droughty, gravelly soils on 
flood plains make up this capability unit. Because of the 
gravel, the soils are rather hard to work. Crops grown on 
them have a moderate yield potential. The following soils 
are in this unit : 

Huntington gravelly silt loam. 
Pope gravelly silt loam. 

These soils are suited to all the crops commonly grown 
in the county. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Is-3 

This capability unit consists of deep, moderately fine 
textured, nearly level soils on flood plains or low terraces. 
Their moderately fine texture makes these soils rather 
hard to work, but the yield potential is high. The follow- 
ing soils are in this unit: 

Eegam silty clay loam. 
Sequatchie silty clay loam, heavy variant, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 

These soils are suited to all the crops commonly 
grown in the county. They can be cropped mtensively if 
a high level of management is used. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ille-1 


This capability unit is made up of deep, well-drained, 
sloping, fertile soils that have a friable subsoil. The fol- 
lowing soils are in this unit: 

Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

Elk silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are suited to all the crops commonly grown 
in the county. The cropping system needs to be chosen 
more carefully, however, than for the soils of capability 
unit ITe-1, and more careful management is needed to 
protect them from erosion. In most places the short 
slopes need to be cultivated on the contour. Terracing or 
stripcropping is required in most places on the longer 
slopes. 

CAPABILITY UNIT I1le-2 

Deep, well-drained, sloping, fertile soils that have a firm 
subsoil make up this capability unit. Some of the soils are 
eroded, and there is a moderate hazard of further erosion. 
Nevertheless, the yield potential is moderately high. The 
following soils are in this unit: 

Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Muse silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are suited to all the crops commonly grown 
in the county. Muse silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded, is somewhat difficult to work, however, because of 
the moderately fine texture of the plow layer. During 
severe winters, heaving may damage stands of fall-seeded 
legumes grown on that soil. 

The soils of this unit need more protection from erosion 
than the soils of capability unit [[Ie-1. The cropping 
system also needs to be chosen more carefully. In most 
places contouring is necessary on the shorter slopes, and 
terracing or stripcropping, on the longer slopes. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIle-4 


This unit is made up of deep, well-drained, sloping, fer- 
tile soils that have a moderately fine textured surface 
layer. In eroded areas the soils are low in organic mat- 
ter. They are somewhat difficult to work because of the 
moderately fine texture of the plow layer, but the yield 
potential is moderate. The following soils ave in this unit.: 

Beasley silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

These soils are suited to all the crops commonly grown 
in the county, but a good stand of grass is difficult to 
obtain. They can be used and managed about the same as 
the soils of capability unit IIIe-1, but practices to control 
erosion, and other management practices, must be applied 
more intensively. The cropping system must also be 
chosen more carefully. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iile-5 


Deep, well-drained, sloping soils that are moderately 
fertile and that are gravelly or cherty make up this capa- 
bility unit. Some areas of these soils are already eroded, 
and there is a moderate hazard of further erosion. Be- 
cause of the chert and gravel, the soils are somewhat diffi- 
cult to work. The yield potential is moderate. The 
following soils are in this unit: 

Hagerstown cherty silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes. 

These soils are suited to all the crops commonly grown 
in the county. They need practices of erosion control 
smmilar to those suggested for the soils of capability unit 
IIIe-1. The practices include contouring on short slopes 
and using terraces or stripcropping on the longer slopes. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIe-7 


Only one soil, Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded, is in this capability unit. This well-drained, slop- 
ing soil has a root zone that extends to a depth of 20 to 338 
inches. The soil is moderately fertile, but there is a mod- 
erate hazard of further erosion. The content of organic 
matter is low, and the soil is slightly droughty in the 
shallower areas. The yield potential is moderate. . 

This soil is suited to all the crops commonly grown in 
thecounty. Yields are only moderate, however, and stands 
of bluegrass, bromegrass, alfalfa, and similar plants do 
not last more than 1 or2 years. At least 2 years of meadow 
or pasture ought to be included in the cropping system. 
Contour cultivation, terraces, or stripcropping are needed 
in most areas. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-8 

Slightly wet, sloping, moderately fertile soils make up 
this capability unit. The root zone of these soils extends 
to a depth of 15 to 30 inches. There is a moderate hazard 
of erosion, and, in areas that ave already eroded, the con- 
tent of organic matter is low. The soils are slightly 
droughty, and the yield potential is moderate. The 
following soils are in this unit: 

Captina silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Sees silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Tf a high level of management is used, these soils are 
suited to all the crops commonly grown in the county. 
They will need to be managed more carefully than the 
other soils of class ITI, as they are more susceptible to 
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erosion. The cropping system must also be chosen more 
carefully. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IITe-9 


This unit is made up of slightly wet, sloping soils that 
are underlain by a dense or brittle layer. The root zone 
extends to a depth of only 15 to 24: inches, and there is a 
moderate hazard of erosion. The soils are moderately fer- 
tile, but they are slightly to moderately droughty. In 
eroded areas the soils are low in content of organic matter. 
The yield potential is moderately low. The following soils 
are in this unit: 

Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tillsit silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

These soils are suited to all the crops commonly grown 
in the county, but yields are moderately low. Careful 
management is needed to control erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-10 


Only one soil, Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded, makes up this capability unit. 
This moderately deep, well-drained, sloping soil is eroded, 
and there is a moderate hazard of further erosion. The 
soil has a moderately fine textured surface layer and a root 
zone that extends to a depth of 20 to 30 inches. It is 
slightly droughty and is low in organic matter. The 
yield potential is moderate. 

This soil is suited to most of the crops commonly grown 
in the county, but it is not well suited to bromegrass, red- 
top, reed canarygrass, alfalfa, birdsfoot tretoil, alsike 
clover, red clover, Kobe lespedeza, and similar crops. The 
cropping system must be chosen carefully. Practices that 
will keep erosion to a minimum are needed if cultivated 
crops are to be grown. 


CAPABILITY UNIT ITe-l4 


Only one soil, Rarden silt loam, 2 to 6 pervent slopes, is 
in this capability unit. This well drained to moderately 
well drained, gently sloping soil is moderately low in fer- 
tility. Its root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 80 inches. 
The soil is slightly to moderately droughty, and there is 
a moderate hazard of erosion. In the included areas that 
are eroded, the content of organic matter is low. This 
soil is somewhat hard to work because of the moderately 
fine texture of its plow layer. The yield potential is 
moderately low. 

This soil is only fairly well suited to the crops com- 
monly grown in the county, and close-growing crops 
should be grown a large part of the time. Yields are 
never likely to be high because the cost: of producing such 
yields would be too great to be justified. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IWe-15 


Only one soil, Landisburg cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, is in this capability unit. This soil is cherty 
and slightly wet. It is underlain by a dense or brittle 
layer and has a root zone that extends to a depth of 18 to 
25 inches. The soil is moderately droughty, and the haz- 
ard of erosion is moderately high. It is moderate in fer- 
tility, but it is somewhat difficult to work because of the 
content of chert. The yield potential is moderately low. 


The kinds of pasture and meadow plants to which this 
soil is suited are somewhat restricted, but fescue, redtop, 
alsike clover, and Korean, sericea, or Kobe lespedezas 
grow better than other crops. If cultivated crops are 
grown, a high level of management must be used. The 
cropping system will need to be chosen carefully, and 
practices to control erosion should be applied intensively. 
The small, strongly sloping areas of this soil require more 
careful management than is generally needed, for the soils 
of class ITT, and the choice of plants that will grow on 
them is more restricted. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ifw-1 


Somewhat poorly drained, nearly level soils that are 
underlain by a dense or brittle pan or claypan make up 
this capability unit. The root zone extends to a depth of 
18 to 21 inches. The soils are slightly droughty, mod- 
erate to moderately low in fertility, and low in content of 
organic matter. ‘The yield potential is moderately low. 
The following soils are in this group: 

Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Lawrence silt loam. 

Taft silt loam. 

Tyler fine sandy loam. 

Tyler silt loam. 

These soils are fairly well suited to most of the crops 
commonly grown in the county, but they are not suited to 
bluegrass, orchardgrass, alfalfa, sericea lespedeza, and red 
clover. The soils should be used for meadow or pasture 
every other year. Draining them so that the ordinary 
crops can be grown is generally not feasible, and drainage 
is hmited mainly to ditches. Because of the slow per- 
meability of the pan layer, tile drainage is not effective 
in most places, although some areas of the Taft and Tyler 
soils are suitable for tiling. Study of a specific area must 
be made in the field to determine whether tile can be used. 


CAPABILITY UNIT HIw-2 


Only one soil, Blago silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes, is in 
this capability unit. This very poorly drained, nearly 
level soil is dark colored and is high in organic matter. 
Its subsoil is fine textured. The yield potential is 
moderate. 

This soil is not suited to small grains and tobacco, but 
it can be used to grow fescue, redtop, reed canarygrass, 
alsike clover, and Kobe lespedeza or Korean lespedeza. 
Draining this soil is generally feasible, but the depth over 
clay is a factor in determining whether tile drainage can 
be used. 

CAPABILITY UNIT HIw-3 

This capability unit is made up only of Johnsburg and 
Cavode silt loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes. These gently 
sloping soils are somewhat poorly drained and are under- 
lain by a dense or brittle pan or claypan, Their root zone 
extends to a depth of 12 to 21 inches. There is a moderate 
hazard of erosion. The soils are slightly to moderately 
droughty, moderate to moderately low in fertility, and 
low in content of organic matter. The yield potential is 
moderately low. 

The soils in this unit are managed much like the soils 
of capability unit IIIw-1 and are used about the same. 
Because of the stronger slopes, however, practices to con- 
trol erosion must be used on all but the short slopes. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT IiIw-5 


This capability unit consists of deep, poorly drained 
soils on flood plains. The soils are moderately fertile, but 
in many places they are low in organic matter. The yield 
potential is moderately low. The following soils are in 
this unit: 

Atkins silt loam. 
Atkins silty clay loam. 
Melvin silt loam. 

These soils are difficult to drain because of the high 
water table. If suitable outlets can be found, tile drainage 
can be used, but the soils will still be rather wet. In areas 
that have been drained, fair yields are obtained of the 
crops that are commonly grown. If the soils have not 
been drained, they are generally suited only to pasture or 
woodland. Suitable pasture plants are fescue, redtop, 
reed canarygrass, alsike clover, ladino clover, and Kobe or 
Korean lespedeza. 


CAPABILITY UNIT HIw-7 


Only one soil, Dunning silty clay loam, is in this capa- 
bility unit. This very poorly drained, nearly neutral, 
dark-colored soil is on flood plains. It is high in organic 
matter and has a moderately fine textured surface layer. 
The soil has slow permeability and is rather difficult to 
work because of the moderately fine texture of the plow 
layer. Nevertheless, the yield potential is high. 

This soil can be drained by tiling. Except for tobacco 
and small grains, it is suited to all the crops commonly 
grown in the county. Cropping can be intensive if a high 
level of management is used. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-t 


Deep, well-drained, strongly sloping soils that are fer- 
tile and have a friable subsoil make up this capability unit. 
Most of these soils are eroded, and the hazard of further 
erosion is moderately high. The content of organic mat- 
ter is low in the eroded areas, but the yield potential is 
moderately high. The following soils are in this capa- 
bility unit: 

Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, 
Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Elk silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hagerstown silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Except for their stronger slope, these soils are similar 
to the soils of capability unit TIe-1 and IlIe-1, Where 
the slopes are 50 to 75 feet long, they need to be tilled on 
the contour. Where slopes are 250 to 300 feet long, the 
soils should be used only infrequently for cultivated crops 
or they should be stripcropped. Close-growing crops 
ought to be grown at least 3 years out of 4. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe~2 
The soils in this capability unit are well drained, 
strongly sloping, and slightly droughty. Their root zone 
extends to a depth of 16 to 82 inches. The hazard of ero- 
sion is moderately high, and the yield potential is moder- 
ately low. The following soils are in this capability unit: 

Eden soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

These soils are only fairly well suited to cultivated 
crops. They are used extensively for pasture or meadow, 
which helps to control erosion. Suitable plants for 


pasture or meadow are fescue, redtop, timothy, trefoil, 
alsike clover, Korean lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza. 
The short slopes should be used only infrequently for 
cultivated crops, and they need to be tilled on the contour. 
On the longer slopes that have a gradient of 1s much as 
16 percent, stripcropping should be used, and the cropping 
system ought to include several years of meadow or 
pasture. 
CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-3 
Deep, well-drained, strongly sloping soils that are 

moderately fertile make up this capability unit. The soils 
have a firm subsoil. Most of them are eroded, and the 
hazard of further erosion is moderately high. In the 
eroded areas the content of organic matter is low. The 
yield potential is moderate. The following soils are in 
this capability unit: 

Beasley silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Fleming silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Fleming cherty silt loam, .12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Muse silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Woolper silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

If well managed, these soils are suited to all of the 

legumes and grasses commonly grown in the county, 
except bromegrass. They are fairly well suited to other 
crops, but row crops can be grown only infrequently and 
tillage should be on the contour. Slopes 150 to 250 feet 
in length need to be stripcropped. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-4 


Only one soil, Trappist silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded, is in this capability unit. This strongly sloping 
soil is moderately fertile. It is eroded, however, and the 
hazard of further erosion is moderately high. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 24 to 30 inches. The soil is 
slightly droughty, and the yield potential is moderately 
low. 

This soil is not well suited to the cultivated crops com- 
monly grown in the county, but it can be used for pasture 
or meadow. Suitable plants to grow for pasture or mead- 
ow are fescue, orchardgrass, redtop, red clover, sweet- 
clover, and lJespedeza. Row crops should be grown only 
infrequently. In the areas where the slopes are short, 
tillage should be on the contour. Stripcropping is neces- 
sary on the longer slopes. 


CAPABILITY UNIT 1Ve-6 


Sloping, slightly droughty soils make up this capability 
unit. The soils have a moderately fine textured or fine 
textured surface layer. Their root zone extends to a depth 
of 20 to 80 inches. The hazard of erosion is moderately 
high, and the yield potential is moderately low. The fol- 
lowing soils are in this unit: 

Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 


Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 


Keeping erosion to a minimum on these soils is espe- 
cially important because the underlying material is low 
in productivity. The soils should be kept in permanent 
vegetation most of the time, but they can be used for row 
crops occasionally’ if they are managed carefully. The 
management practices should include practices that help 
control erosion. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-8 


This capability unit consists of sloping, droughty soils 
formed in material weathered from acid clay shale. The 
root zone of these soils extends to a depth of 12 to 27 
inches. Because of the fine texture of the subsoil, perme- 
ability is moderately slow to slow. The hazard of erosion 
is moderately high, and the yield potential is moderately 
low. The following soils are in this capability unit: 

Johusburg and Cavode silt loams, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Rarden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Rarden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are low in productivity and are not well 
suited to the row crops commonly grown in the county. 
Row crops should be grown infrequently, if at all. If 
they are grown, suitable practices will be needed to help 
control erosion. Fescue, sericea lespedeza, and Korean 
lespedeza are suitable plants for pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-11 


Only one soil, Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded, is in this capability unit. This 
soil is sloping and severely eroded. Its surface layer is 
moderately fine textured. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 21 to 36 inches. The soil is low in content of 
organic matter. It is slightly to moderately droughty, 
and the hazard of further erosion is moderately high. 
The yield potential is moderately low. 

This soil is only fairly well suited to the crops common- 
ly grown in the county. Fescue and sericea lespedeza 
ave suitable plants for permanent pasture. Bluegrass, 
orchardgrass, timothy, alfalfa, ladino clover, and red 
clover are suitable for short periods of pasture or meadow. 
Row crops can be grown only infrequently, and careful 
management will be needed to protect the soil from further 
erosion. 

CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-1 

Poorly drained, nearly level soils that are underlain by 
a dense or brittle layer make up this capability unit. The 
root zone of these soils extends only to a depth of 12 to 
21 inches. The soils are moderately droughty and are Jow 
in content of organic matter. They are moderately low 
to low in fertility, and the yield potential is low to mod- 
erately low. The following soils are in this capability 
unit: 

Guthrie silt loam. 
Mullins silt loam. 
Purdy silt loam. 
Robertsville silt loam. 

These soils are fairly well suited to fescue, redtop, reed 
canarygrass, Jadino clover, and Kobe lespedeza, but they 
need surface drainage. In most areas ditches provide the 
only feasible type of drainage. Nevertheless, where the 
soils are in depressions and there is no suitable outlet, 
ditches are not feasible. Some areas of the Purdy and 
Robertsville soils can be tiled fairly successfully because 
the subsoil is less tight and compact than typical. Each 
area needs to be examined in the field, however, to deter- 
mine if the soil is suitable for tiling. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vs-1 


Only one soil, Huntington stony silt loam, shallow, is 
in this capability unit. This moderately deep, stony soil 


is on flood plains. It is slightly droughty, but the yield 
potential for forage crops is moderately high. 

Because of the stones, this soil is suited only to pasture 
or woodland. It is suited to all of the grasses and legumes 
commonly grown for pasture, but bluegrass and white- 
clover are grown more extensively for pasture than other 
plants. 

CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-1 

This capability unit consists of sloping to moderately 
steep soils that have a moderately fine textured surface 
layer. The root zone of these soils extends to a depth of 
approximately 20 inches. The soils are slightly droughty, 
and the hazard of further erosion is high. The yield po- 
tential is moderate for forage crops. The following soils 
are in this capability unit: 

Beasley silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded, 

Eden soils, 20 to 80 percent slopes, eroded. 

Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 80 percent slopes, eroded. 
Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Terrace escarpments., 

These soils are poorly suited to row crops. For pasture 
or meadow, fescue, alfalfa, Korean lespecdeza, and sericea 
lespedeza are the best to grow because they will live 
through dry periods. If special care is used and the areas 
are reseeded when necessary, Kentucky bluegrass, orchard- 
grass, birdsfoot trefoil, and sweetclover can be seeded. 
The seedbed needs to be prepared by using a heavy disk, 
or bush and bog. If it is necessary to plow the area, the 
pasture or meadow should be established in strips. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-2 


Moderately deep, strongly sloping, severely eroded soils 
that have a fine textured or moderately fine textured sur- 
face layer make up this capability unit. For these soils, 
the hazard of further erosion is high. The content of 
organic matter is very low, and fertility is moderately low 
to moderate. The soils are slightly to moderately 
droughty, and the yield potential is moderately low for 
forage crops. The following soils are in this capability 
unit: 

Beasley silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded, 
Lowell silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

‘These soils are poorly suited to row crops, but they can 
be used for forage crops. They are better suited to fescue, 
redtop, Korean lespecleza, and sericea lespedeza than to 
other plants grown for forage. If special care is taken, 
however, orchardgrass, bluegrass, timothy, alfalfa, birds- 
foot trefoil, red clover, and sweetclover will make fair 
yields for short periods. The preparation of the seedbed 
should be the same as that described for the soils of 
capability unit VIe-1. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-4 

Sloping and strongly sloping, severely eroded soils that 
have a fine-textured surface layer make up this capability 
unit. The root zone of these soils extends only to a depth 
of 18 inches or less. The soils are moderate to moderately 
low in fertility and are very low in content of organic 
matter. They are droughty, and the yield potential for 
forage is moderately low. The following soils are in this 
capability unit: 
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Fairmount flaggy clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
These soils are not well suited to row crops. Bluegrass, 
fescue, and sericea lespedeza are the best plants to grow 
for pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vle-8 

Sloping and strongly sloping soils of low fertility make 
up this capability unit. The soils developed in material 
weathered from clay shale. Their root zone extends to a 
depth of 12 to 27 inches. For these soils, the hazard of 
erosion ishigh. The soils are low in fertility, and the con- 
tent of organic matter is low in the areas that are already 
eroded. ‘The soils are droughty, and the yield potential 
for forage is moderately low. The following soils are in 
this capability unit: 

Rarden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Rarden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Rockeastle silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Shrouts silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes. 

These soils are poorly suited to row crops, but they can 
be used for pasture. If good pasture management is used, 
the soils are suited to fescue, redtop, timothy, Kobe lespe- 
deza, Korean lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIs-1 


Very rocky, sloping and strongly sloping, eroded soils 
make up this capability unit. The root zone of these 
soils extends to a depth of 12 to 36 inches. The hazard of 
further erosion is moderately high to high. These soils 
are slightly to moderately droughty. The yield potential 
for forage crops is moderate. ‘The following soils are in 
this capability unit: 

Fairmount-rock land complex, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lowell very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

These soils are not suited to row crops, but they can be 
used for pasture. The most suitable plants for pasture are 
fescue, redtop, Korean lespedeza, and sericea, lespedeza. 
Bluegrass, orchardgrass, alfalfa, and Jadino clover can be 
grown, but the stand does not last long. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIs-3 
Sloping and strongly sloping, stony, shaly, or cherty 
soils make up this capability unit. The root zone of these 
soils extends to a depth of 1 to 3 feet. The hazard of ero- 
sion is moderate to high, and fertility is moderate to low. 
The soils are slightly to moderately droughty, and the 
yield potential for forage crops is low. The following 
soils are in this capability unit: 
Colyer shaly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
Fleming cherty silty clay loam, thin solum, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes. 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes. 
These soils are not suited to row crops, but they can be 
used for pasture. Suitable plants for pasture are fescue, 
redtop, Korean lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vile-1 


This capability unit consists of shallow to moderately 
deep, steep and moderately steep, droughty soils that have 
a moderately fine textured surface layer. The soils are 
eroded, and the hazard of further erosion is high. They 
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are low in fertility and are suited only to woodland use, 
wildlife, or limited grazing. The following soils are in 
this capability unit: 
Eden soils, 80 to 50 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lowell silty clny, shallow, 20 to 80 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 

Ordinarily, it does not pay to clear these soils for pas- 
ture. If they have been cleared or are within a larger area 
of other soils used for pasture, they can be used for 
grazing. 

CAPABILITY UNIT VIle-2 

Shallow, moderately steep and steep soils make up this 
capability unit. For these soils, the hazard of further ero- 
sion is very high. The soils are droughty, low in fertility, 
and suited only to woodland use, wildlife, or very limited 
grazing. The following soils are in this capability unit: 

Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 60 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Rockeastle silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 
Rockcastle silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes. 

These soils need to be used mainly for woodland or 
wildlife. If it is impractical to fence areas that are within 
a larger area of other soils used for pasture, the soils may 
remain in briers, bushes, or trees that will help protect 
them from livestock. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIle-4 


Only Gullied land is in this capability unit. Before 
deciding what management practices to use, each area of 
this land needs to be examined in the field to find the cause 
of the erosion and to determine how much soil material is 
left. Some areas of Gullied land ought to be leveled and 
seeded to permanent vegetation. Others will need to be 
planted to trees and protected from livestock. In some 
areas runoff from higher lying areas may need to be di- 
verted to protect the land from further erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-1 


Shallow and moderately deep, moderately steep and 
steep, shaly or stony soils make up this capability unit. 
For these soils, the hazard of erosion is very high. The 
soils are low in fertility and are suited only to woodland 
use, wildlife, or limited grazing. The following soils are 
im this capability unit: 

Colyer shaly silt loam, 20 to 30-percent slopes. 
Colyer shaly silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes. 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes. 

Tf these soils are within a field that is used for pasture, 
the native vegetation may be grazed. In general, how- 
ever, it is not practical to improve these soils for pasture. 
They are probably best kept in trees or used for wildlife 


areas. 
CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-2 


Moderately steep, very rocky, eroded soils make up this 
capability unit. The root zone of these soils extends only 
toa depth of 12 to 18 inches. The hazard of further ero- 
sion is high, and the soils are suited only to woodland use, 
wildlife, or very limited grazing. The following soils are 
in this capability unit: 

Fairmount-rock land complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 


Lowell very rocky silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
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Improving these soils for pasture is not practical, and 
the best use probably is for woodland or wildlife. In 
areas not covered by trees, the native vegetation can be 
grazed. Grazing must be limited, however, so as to leave 
enough vegetation to help control erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-3 


The soils in this capability unit are very shallow, sloping 
to very steep, and very droughty. Some of the soils are 
stony, and some ave very droughty. Because of their 
severe limitations, the soils are suited only to woodland or 
wildlife. The following soils are in this capability unit: 


Colyer shaly silt loam, 50 to 60 percent slopes. 

Colyer shaly silty clay loain, 12 to 30 percent slopes, eroded, 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 50 to 80 percent slopes. 

Otway silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Otway silty clay, 20 to 30 perecnt slopes, eroded. 

Otway silty clay, 80 to 50 percent slopes, eroded. 
Rockeastle silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Rockeastle silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 
Shronts clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Shrouts clay, 20 to 80 percent slopes, eroded. 


These soils are highly susceptible to further erosion. 
Therefore, they need protection from livestock. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-5 


Only Rock land—land that has 25 to 90 percent of its 
surface covered by rocks—is in this capability unit. The 
use of this land is restricted mainly to woodland or wild- 
life. Where the slope is no greater than 30 percent, how- 
ever, the native vegetation in areas that have been cleared 
can be grazed to a limited extent. Fencing some areas to 
keep out livestock may be feasible. Other areas, within 
larger areas used for pasture, can be protected by allowmg 
a cover of bushy or woody plants to grow. 


Soil Productivity 


Table 2 lists the soils of Bath County and gives esti- 
mated average acre yields that may be expected from the 
principal crops grown. under a high lével of management. 
A high level of management includes several or many of 
the following practices: 


1. Choosing well-suited, recommended varieties for 
planting. 

2, Using a proper rate of seeding, planting at the 
right time, and employing efficient methods to 
harvest the crop. 

8. Controlling weeds, insects, and diseases. 

4. Applying the kind of fertilizer in amounts equal 

to or above the current recommendations of the 

Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station or 

equal to or above the need shown by soil tests 

that are properly interpreted (7). 

Applying adequate amounts of lime. 

Draining naturally wet soils, where feasible. 

Using a crop rotation that will help control ero- 

sion, maintain the structure of the soil, and add 

organic matter. 

8. Applying applicable conservation measures, 
such as sod waterways, contour tillage, terracing, 
and stripcropping. 


TOTS 


9. Using a cover crop and crop residues to increase 
the supply of organic matter in the soil and to 
help control erosion. 

10. Using good pasture management practices. 


In table 2 estimated yields are listed only where the soils 
were considered to be suitable for a particular crop; for 
example, corn yields were estimated for most of the soils 
in capability classes I through IV but were not estimated 
for soils in capability classes V or VI. Pasture yields are 
listed in units of cow-acre-days. This refers to the number 
of days during the grazing season that 1 acre will provide 
grazing for a cow, horse, or steer without injury to the 
pasture. 

Higher yields than those indicated can be obtained, but 
the yields given are those that most farmers will find prac- 
tical to reach if they apply the proper practices. 

The level of management chosen by a farm operator de- 
pends on many things in addition to the kinds of soils. 
Before deciding what kind of management to use, the farm 
operator will consider probable prices, distance to market, 
the type of farm enterprise he wishes to follow, and many 
other factors. His choice of crops will also affect man- 
agement. Different crops, planted on the same kind of 
soils, will require different management. Likewise, the 
same crop, planted on different soils, will require different 
management. 

The estimates given in table 2 are based on the best in- 
formation available. The information was obtained 
through interviews with farmers, with the local county 
agricultural agent, and with technicians of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. The estimates also take into account 
observations soil scientists made while mapping the 
county. The estimates indicate relative productivity of 
the soils surveyed. The estimates are on a countywide 
basis, and, in making them, yields throughout the State 
were considered. 


Woodland Management 


The woodlands of Bath County are mainly in the moun- 
tainous eastern part of the county and in the area called 
the Knobs. In 1960, woodlands occupied 64,000 acres in 
the county. Of this, 17,575 acres was in farms, 13,957 acres 
was in the Cumberland National Forest, and 82,468 acres, 
not in farms, was privately owned. 

Nearly 80 percent of the acreage that is wooded is 
covered by an oak-hickory type of forest. Other areas, 
once used for row crops or pasture, but later abandoned, 
are now covered by a pure stand of Virginia pine or by a 
mixture of oak and Virginia pine. In addition, on a few 
thousand acres of land that is underlain by limestone, red- 
cedar has become established. 

Because of frequent burning, grazing of the woodlands, 
and past logging practices, most of the wooded areas now 
support only trees of medium to low quality. Nevertheless, 
about 200 people in the county derive a major part of 
their cash income from the harvesting and processing of 
woodland products. 

Those who derive much of their livelihood from owning 
or managing woodlands need to know several things about 
their soils. First, they need to know the potential pro- 
ductivity of their soils for different kinds of wood crops. 
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TasuE 2.—Hstimated average acre yields of crops 
{Where yields are not given, the soil is considered unsuitable for the crop] 
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Soil Corn 
Bu. 
Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._..-....-----.---- 84 
Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_.._._.....___-_.- 80 
Allegheny loam, 6 to-12 percent slopes, eroded_......___- 75 
Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes-.--_.-..-.-.-.-- 70 
Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, croded____._.__ 60 
Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.-.--._...._-__-_2- 102 
Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes.......--_------- 98 
Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes___.___...._-____ 80 
Atkins silt loame.2.252. 42.0520. oe eee eee ecu e ted 65 
Atkins silty clay loam_--_....22002- 2 2 2-22 ---_ eee 58 
Beasley silt, loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. __--.__________- 87 
Beasley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_____ 66 
Beasley silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded____ 64 


CMOd6G cco eee ed eomee oad See See ec eee 
Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 80 percent slopes, severely 
OCS 2 ed os aa tage a a eee ee! Gull a ald 
Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 60 percent slopes, severely 
12) 0) (ch 6 Eze ema gee eS crm ern Presa PEAR ERI neta die Cre 
Fairmount-rock land complex, 6 to 20 percent slopes, 
GTOdd ea oo oe a keto Soon lee me eo 
Fairmount-rock land complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
OCP OCC Ce en tote 2 on ee ae Da ees mene wee 
Fleming cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded__ 
Fleming cherty silty clay loam, thin solum, 12 to 25 per- 
cent slopes sw ncc25eculte ben ewe ue cutaceonueeuacse ue 
Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_.______- 
Fleming silt loam, 12 to 20 percent siopes, eroded_.__.__- 
Gullied lands 22-0. von acetoacetate 
Guthrie silt loam______--------- 2 - 
Hagerstown cherty silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_._--.--__-___- 
Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 pereent slopes, eroded_____. 
Hagerstown silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Huntington gravelly silt loam 
Huntington silt loam__-.-.------._.2_-_-- ee eee 
Huntington stony silt loam, shallow____._.....---.-2_-- 
Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes... .____ 
Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes__.___- 
Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes. _ 
Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes. _. 
Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 6 to 12 percent slopes _ - 


See footnote at end of table. 


Tobacco 


Wheat 


Alfalfa |Red clover) Korean 
and and lespedeza | Pasture 
grass hay | grass hay 
Cow-acre- 
Tons Tons Tons days} 

aS 2.5 L7 175 
3.4 2.4 16 171 
3.2 22 LS 170 
3.1 2.1 14 169 
3.0 2.0 12 167 
3.7 3. 0 2. 0 186 
OE 2.9 2.0 183 
3. 6 2.4 16 181 
S2oemeeeee 2.0 13 160 
siaeaeees La 1.2 150 
3.6 2.6 17 179 
3. 2 2.0 1.3 159 
3. 1 1.9 13 156 


orn 


oo 
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TaBiE 2.—Estimated average acre yields of crops—Continued 
[Where yields are not given, the soil is considered unsuitable for the crop] 


Soil 


Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Landisburg cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes_--_._ - 
Lawrence silt loam._.......-..-...-.----------------- 
Lindside silt loam__----...-.------------------------- 
Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. -..-._.-__.------ 
Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. .-_-.----- 
Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes._-...----------- 
Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded _ _ 
Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded__-..---- 
Lowell! silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
OWOU CN. cain caeeue eeca ad hewacneurceemueeeeueces 
Lowe 
erode 
Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded 
Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded 
Lowe 


C0000 Joc we deks ee sk dca nee See cnn tea emeiels 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded 


eroded 
Lowell very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Lowell very rocky silty cla 
. severely eroded 
Made lind.) oso cnj cece esi ieee dco acoeeeessomsese 
Melvinesilt loati2 22 ss<ssencceeeecee sec sccebess ace 
Monongahela fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___.-- 
Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_---- 
Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
QPOd eds an2 vier eee ee See cb deeececssashes, 
Monongahela silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes _-- 
Monongahela silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. .-.---_---- 
Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__-----._-- 
Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded _ _ __ 
Mullins silt loam... uo seen ce ee ee ee eel 
Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. ...-------------- 


20 to 30 percent slopes, 


Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_...----_--.-----|--------|---------- 


Muse silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded___-__- 


Muse silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_____]_.____-_].--------- 


Muskingum stony silt loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes. _.___- 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. __-_. 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes _____- 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 50 to 80 percent slopes -____- 
Newark silt loam oie conte cco ee ee acsseceseeeescsee 
Nicholson silt loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes._..-------._-- 
Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes._-_..-------~--- 
Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__._.----- 
Otway silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_..---__- 
Otway silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded__.---__- 
Otway silty clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded__ 
Piilo silt lOWWice .- cnn ec cde nndeadecdamdee 
Pope fine sandy loam_..--_-------~------------------- 
Pope gravelly silt loam_..------..-------.------------ 
Pope silt loam... 4..22-4e--socsen sce ccees cnn ceeesue 
Purdy silt lotime 2.052 --4-3-csccseccesnecesecosue 
Rarden silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_..---.----------- 
Rarden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes___...------_---- 
Rarden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_.-_...--------- 
Rarden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded _ _-_ 
Rarden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded _-. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Corn 


Tobacco | Wheat 
Tb, Bu, 
1, 350 j- 0-2 ee 
1, 500 16 
1, 370 19 
2, 040 34 
2, 040 38 
1, 940 33 
1, 960 36 
1, 720 30 
1, 400 22 
1, 700 26 
1, 400 21 


1 600 25 
1, 520 23 
1, 500 20 
1 660 24 
1, 780 29 
1. 620 26 
1, 580 22 
1, 200 |_------- 
1. 830 31 
1,790:| 30° 
"620 | 30° 
1; 950 37 
1, 700 26 


Alfalfa 
and 
grass hay 


Red clover 
and 
grass hay 


Korean 
lespedeza 


Pasture 


Coweacre- 
days 1 
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TasLE 2.—stimated average acre yields of erops—Continued 
[Where yields are not given, the soil is considered unsuitable for the crop) 


Soil Corn 
Bu. 
Robertsville silt loam_._____-_--.-.--------- eee 38 
Rockeastle silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_____.-.-._-_|-------- 
Rockcastle silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes..___.___-__]---.---- 
Rockecastle silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes._---.-...--_|.------- 
Rockeastle silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_____|_------- 
Rockeastle silty clay, 20 to 80 percent slopes, eroded. ____|--.----- 
Rock Jand sso 2 322 seeed cceewe ceeccesccesadeuere neue eel seed 
Sees silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes..__.__._______ 90 
Sees silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes._....________ 80 
Sequatchie silty clay loam, heavy variant, 0 to 4 percent 
SIODOS = 2 cede edo cecticeasceceeSeceese oe eee ele 105 
Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.--..-__..-..-- 102 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_.-_-_----_--- 95 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_____ é 85 


Shrouts silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes 
Shrouts clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Shrouts clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded_____.--_.-- 


Stendal silt loam___..--_...-----.------- 2 eee 85 
Walt SWC OGM ese ec el cess Se ose cetot eee eee ce sea! 53 
Terrace escarpments.........-.---.-.--------------e-- |e ea---e 
Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes____..--------.-.-- 73 
Tilsit silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. _.._..--_____- — 68 
Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__...___----._--- 82 
Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_...__--- 73 
Trappist silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded___.--_-_|-------- 
‘Tyler fine sandy loam. .W0.o-sennnwcnckewnecwuuuseae 45 
‘Tyler gilt Wan. ow 8 oc eee eee een 48 
Whitwell silt loam... 2 --02-----e-ee ee 88 
Woolper silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._..__----- 84 
Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_____----- - 80 


Woolper silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. : 


Alfalfa |Red clover| Korean 
Tobacco | Wheat and and lespedeza | Pasture 
grass hay | grass hay 
Cow-acre- 

Tb. Bu. Tons Tons Tons days 1 
1,800 |.sececek | ezececccclesectccect/eneccecesd 144 
ant ecg at ee mg ea lcs Ca! eae ato a la eas a oes 140 
iilasntce Saeco es alee Siae carl ato Gs te aie eel ieclenm eeinece aad eae aN 135 
SSasesevadlseaase tel sderd Deuce aunties emneooewe 72 
Saeco le EN ee ee la Sta Nec iter tae a aes eS 70 
1, 520 31 3. 6 2.7 18 180 
1, 750 82 8.5 2.4 1.6 174 
2, 200 40 3.9 3. 0 2. 0 195 
2, 140 40 3.7 3.0 | 2.0 185 
1, 980 88 3.6 2.9 1.9 182 
1, 900 34 3.5 2.5 1.7 174 
120 
64 
Bete tess ea Beene a2 oath tere ae ene ae eae 60 
1, 570 90 eeceaeccce 2.5 17 174 
1, 360 Te leesceccces 1.6 Lil 159 
Sips ea oe ee Ries celal a hebetees Wace Worsted cacas 100 
1, 760 29 3.3 2.2 15 165 
1, 650 27 3.1 2.0 14 187 
1, 900 33 8. 4. 2.5 1.6 172 
1, 740 29 8.1 22 15] 154 
LS shana es a Nee nce, i he aera, ela neta are 151 
1, 320 UG | conte eedtua wt oi e aloud ewan Ceara 145 
1, 390 USE te ictit crea ae eeeeres 1.0 152 
1, 670 51 Sones 2.6 1.8 185 
1, 950 33 38. 6 2.5 17 180 
1, 800 32 3.5 2. 4 16 ine 


1 The number of days 1 acre will support one cow, horse, or steer without injury to the pasture. 


Secondly, they need to know the limitations to woodland 
production that they will encounter in managing the soils. 
These limitations include the hazards of gully erosion, 
natural restrictions on use of woodland equipment, plant 
competition, and seedling mortality. The owner or man- 
ager of woodlands will alse need to know what wood crops 
to favor in existing stands and what species are suitable for 
planting. To aid managers in obtaining this information, 
the soils suitable for woodland have been placed in wood- 
land suitability groups. A woodland suitability group 
consists of soils that require similar kinds of conserva- 
tion practices and other management and that have com- 
parable potential productivity. 

The woodland suitability groups in this county are 
listed in table 8. Table 3 is followed by tables 4, 5, 6, and 
7, which give the potential productivity of Virginia pine, 
yellow-poplar, shortleaf pime, and upland oaks, 

In table 3 are listed the limitations that affect use of each 
site for woodland. The degree of limitation is indicated 
by the relative terms slight, moderate, and_ severe. 
The following defines the hazards and limitations de- 
scribed in table 3: 


Hazard of gully erosion refers to the potential hazard of 
erosion when a soil is used as woodland. In determining 
the rating for this hazard, it was assumed that the 
woodlands had been protected satisfactorily from fire 


and from grazing by livestock. Steepness of slope, 
length of slope, and soil texture were the dominant fac- 
tors that influenced the rating. The woodland manage- 
ment operations that control the development of gullies 
are the proper construction, location, and maintenance 
of roads and skid trails. 


Equipment limitations refers to those characteristics of 
the soils or topography that restrict or prohibit the use 
of equipment commonly used to tend crops or to harvest 
trees. The dominant factors that limit the use of equip- 
ment are slope, seasonal wetness, rough terrain, and 
obstacles, such as rocks or ledges. 


Plant competition refers to the degree of competition from 
other plants and the rate that undesirable species invade 
different soils when openings are made in the canopy. 
The dominant factors that govern such competition are 
the characteristics of the soil and topography that affect 
the availability of moisture in the soil during the grow- 
ing season. 


Seedling mortality refers to the failure of seedlings to 
grow in,a normal environment after adequate natural 
seeding has taken place or after suitable seedlings have 
been planted. For plantations, it was assumed that the 
planting stock was healthy, that it was of acceptable 
grade for planting, and that it was planted properly. 
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TasuE 3.—Woodland suitability groups 
ee neo 


Site index ! 
Woodland suitability group and mapping 


symbol of soil Soe Hazard of gully erosion 
Upland Virginia | Shortleaf | Yellow- | Redcedar 
oak pine pine poplar 
Group.l = 222 sea. 226 See eos ee coe e some sae 5744 5444 47 (2) @) Severe__-.-.---..---- 


Colyer shaly silt loams: CoO, CoE, CoF, CoG. 
Colyer shaly silty clay loam: CsE2. 
Muskingum stony silt loams: ®@ MuE, MuF, MuG. 


Gtolup 2. ocscces leet eis eee ec seo eeee 5144 48+3 (‘4 (?) ) Severe___--.-._-_.--- 
Rockeastle silty clays: RsD2 RsE2. 


GHOUp Bosco nee wee ese receeesdee acca seeses 5844 60-+4 5745 @) () Severe____...-.__.--- 
Muskingum stony silt loams: 5 MuD, MuE, 
MuF, MuG. 
Roekeastile silt loams: RkD, RkE, RkF. 


Group 44s sence eo aotdesesaeauessecseotaas 7645 7543 78 9545 (?) Severe__----.-------- 
Muskingum stony silt loams: * MuD, MuE, 
MuF, MuG, 


Groupibies cece cesteicss onc seuh ans coe ticeees se (*) 73 (‘) (*) 2 Moderate t ere... 
Allegheny loams: AgB, AgC, AgC2, AgD, AgD2. : oes 


Group 622 2..04 5400. cseeeuee seeds deedasess 6244 67 (0) () @) Moderate.......------ 
Monongahela fine sandy loams: MfB, MfC, 


MfC2. 
Monongahela silt loams: MgB, MgC, MgC2. 


GrOUDN foo fa sceee eee ees 5444 5744 (@) ?) ?) Moderate._....------- 
a and Cavode silt loams: JoB, JoC, 
002, 


Group 8222 cheese ees seb sesecostel ete ce 5944 6243 57 io) () Moderate to severe..._- 
Muse silt loams: MnC, MnD. 
Muse silty clay loams: MsC2, MsD2. 
Rarden silt loams: RaB, RaC, RaD. 
Rarden silty clay loams: ReC2, ReD2. 
Trappist silt loams: TtB, TtC2, TtD2. 


Group Oiccesscsecheesechussecscecscieese Sates 6843 64 2 2 2 Slight__.__._________- 
Atkins silt loams: At. © 0 © = | 
Atkins silty clay loams: Ay. 
Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams: JoA. 
Monongahela silt loams: MgA. 
Mullins silt loams: Mm. 
Purdy silt loams: Pr. 
Tyler fine sandy loams: Ty. 
Tyler silt loams: Ty. 


Graup 10-3 2s2.2ceie esd sseetssreescesseceaes @ ‘ 2 2 42+4 | Moderate to severe_..- 
Bao soils: EdD2, EdE2, EdF 2. , My m o : 
Fairmount flaggy clays: FaD3, FaE3, FaF3. 
Fairmount flaggy silty clay loams: FfC, FFD. 
Fairmount-rock land complexes: FmD2, FmE2. 
Otway silty clays:OtC, OtC2, OtD2, OtE2, OtF2. 
Rock land: Rt. 

Shrouts clays: ShD2, ShE2. 
Shrouts silty clay loams: SsD. 


1 The site index indicates the potential productivity of a soil. deviation is given, measurements were taken on fewer than four 
Where measurements were taken on four or more sample areas, sample areas. 
standard deviations were calculated to indicate the differences 2 Species generally does not grow on these soils or is of little 
that were found in measuring, Where no figure for standard importance. 


for soils used for wood crops 
Equipment limitations 


Plant competition 


Severe to very severe... 


Severe__.-.----------- Slight__.--.-------.-- 

Moderate to very Moderate_.__..------- 
severe. 

Moderate to very Severe. _-.----------- 
severe. 

Slight to severe.___---- Severe._.------------ 

Slight to moderate ---- Moderate_.___----_---- 

Slight to moderate---_- Moderate..__--------- 

Slight to severe_...---- Moderate..-...------- 

Slight to moderate__--- Severe__._.---------- 


Moderate to very 
severe. 


Slight to severe__._._- 
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Seedling mortality Suitable wood crop 


Moderate to severe.__.]| Oak-pine-__..---.---- 
Severe._.-----------. Oak-pine_.----------- 
Moderate.__----.---.- Oak-pine-.-.--------- 
Slight. ccosincoscn lee Yellow-poplar_....-~-- 
Slight...20c00- been ne Yellow poplar_...----- 
Slightsececssscoueeses Oak-pine__._-.-_.--=- 
Slightyius 4 ceweeoese Oak-pine___....-.---- 
Slight. 2focccececeecae Oak-pine____-_--.---- 
Slight. cocvscdececuccu Oaks cl slioseozsss 
Moderate to severe.___| Redcedar__.----.----- 
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Species suitable for planting 


Shortleaf pine; loblolly pine. 


Shortleaf pine; loblolly pine. 


Shortleaf pine; 


loblolly pine; 
white pine. 


Shortleaf pine; loblolly pine; 
white pine; black locust; black 
walnut. 


Shortleaf pine; loblolly pine; 
white pine; black locust; black 
walnut. 


Shortleaf pine; loblolly pine; 
white pine. 


Shortleaf pine; loblolly pine. 


Shortleaf pine; loblolly pine; 


white pine. 


Pin oak; sweetgum; bald cypress; 
sycamore; cottonwood. 


Redeedar. 


te 


3 Includes only the areas on ridgetops, on the upper one-third of 
south- and west-facing slopes, and on the upper one-fifth of north- 


and east-facing slopes. 
4 Information not available. 


slopes. 


5 Includes only lower two-thirds of the south- and west-facing 


® Includes only lower four-fifths of the north- and east-facing 


slopes. 
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For naturally occurring seedlings, it was assumed that 
the supply of seed was adequate. The environment was 
assumed to be natural for both the planted and for nat- 
ural seedlings. The ratings indicate the probable need 
for replanting. They also indicate the soils on which 
desirable species cannot be expected to regenerate 
naturally. 


In addition to the limitations just described, suitable 
wood crops are indicated in table 8.. These are the species 
or mixtures of species that normally develop the best 
combination of tree crop and cover. The information 
given in table 3 to indicate suitable wood crops was based 
on inspections on the site and has only limited research 
support. Factors studied to determine the most suitable 
wood crop were the site index, the quality of the trees, 
and the density of the development in existing natural 
stands. No final priority among the different wood crops 
is intended, but the information given indicates the wood 
crop that appears to be the best at the present time. The 
following describes suitable wood crops. 


Oak-pine. For this wood crop, the stand consists gen- 
really of a mixture of one or more species of oak 
(black, white, scarlet, or chestnut) with one or more 
species of pine (Virginia, shortleaf, or pitch). Other 
species may be present, but the ones listed are the most 
important. Stands of pure pine are considered to be 
a component of this wood crop. 

Yellow-poplar. As a rule, this wood crop consists of 
pure stands of yellow-poplar or of a mixture in which 
yellow-poplar is the major component. In most of 
the stands, other desirable upland hardwoods are 
present. 

Oaks. This wood crop generally consists of a pure 
stand of a single species or of a mixture of upland 
oaks. Ona poorly drained site, the major component 
may be pin oak. 

Redcedar. This wood crop consists essentially of a pure 
stand of redeedar with minor components of such 
species as chinquapin oak, maple, and elm. 


In table 3 the species indicated as suitable for planting 
are the ones than can be planted successfully on the specific 
soil. 

To determine the relationship between the kind of soil 
and growth of trees, and thus to obtain the appraisals of 
productivity given in tables 4, 5, 6, and 7, trees growing on 
143 sites were studied.* Five important species of trees, 
or forest cover types, were studied. These were upland 
oak, Virginia pine, shortleaf pine, yellow-poplar, and red- 
cedar. Information could not be obtained for each species 
or for each forest cover type on all the soils in the study 
area, or plot. Nevertheless, each study area was selected 
to represent, as accurately as was practical, a specific kind 
of wood crop growing on a recognized Kind of soil. Also, 
all feasible precautions were taken to see that measure- 
ments were confined to well-stocked, naturally occurring, 
even-aged, unmanaged forest stands not adversely affected 
by grazing of livestock, fire, insects, or disease. 

In each plot 2 to 10 healthy trees that have always been 
dominant or codominant in the stand were measured. The 
average height and average age of these measured trees 


®Information about the individual plots is filed in the State 
office of the Soil Conservation Service, Lexington, Ky. 
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Tass 4,—Yield information for well-stocked, unmanaged, 
naturally occurring stands of Virginia pine 


[Data extracted and interpreted from N. C. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. 
Bul. 100 (10)). 


Site index Age Total volume per acre Total height 
Years Cu. ft. Cords * Number 

50 20 960 10.7 24 
30 2, 000 22, 2 35 

40 2, 700 30. 0 44 

50 3, 100 34, 4 50 

60 3, 400 37.7 55 

70 8, 600 40. 0 58 

60 20 1, 600 17.7 28 
30 2, 650 29. 4 42 

40 3, 630 40. 3 53 

50 4, 300 47.7 60 

60 4, 720 52, 4 65 

70 5, 050 56. 1 68 

70 20 1, 700 18.8 34 
30 8, 200 35. 5 49 

40 4, 360 48, 4 62 

50 5, 200 57. 7 70 

60 5, 700 63. 3 76 

70 6. 150 68. 3 79 

80 20 1, 950 21.6 39 
30 3, 500 38.8 55 

40 4, 900 54. 4 70 

50 5, 800 64. 4 80 

60 6, 480 71.4 86 

70 6, 900 76. 6 91 


1 Peeled volume of all stems 4 feet in diameter breast height or 
larger. Merchantable top limit 4 inches inside bark. 
2 A conversion factor of 90 cubic feet to 1 cord was used. 


were used to obtain the site index, which is considered to 
be the best indicator of the potential productivity of a soil. 
The information concerning the stand and yield for dif- 
ferent site indexes and for trees of different ages was ob- 
tained mainly from the results of basic research by the 
U.S. Forest Service. Thus, the information given in 
tables 4, 5, 6, and 7, along with the information given in 
table 8, will be helpful to owners of woodlands in consider- 
ing alternate uses of the soils, in selecting the best wood 
crops to grow, and in determining the feasibility of apply- 
ing different intensities of management. 

A number of studies show that several topographic 
features, for example, the steepness of the slope and its 
position, affect the growth of trees (2, 4, 12). ‘Trees 
typically grow better on slopes that face north or east 
(azimuth readings between 840 degrees and 125 degrees) 
than on slopes that face south or west. This needs to be 
considered in determining the kind of woodland manage- 
ment to use, 


Woodland suitability groups 


The woodland suitability groups in Bath County are 
described on the following pages. Not all of the soils 
in the county were placed in a woodland suitability group. 
Some soils were not included in a group, because they oc- 
cupy only a small acreage, and a few were not included in 
a group, because they are unsuited to the production of 
wood crops. Other soils were not included because they 
are now used for pasture or cultivated crops and likely 
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TaniE 5.—Average stand and yield information for well-stocked, unmanaged, naturally occurring stands of 
yellow-poplar 


[Data extracted and interpreted from USDA Tech. Bul. 356 (6)] 


Site index 


Age 


Years 


Cubic feet 


Volume per acre 


Board feet 
International rule ® 


5, 100 
8 710 
12) 450 
16, 300 


Board feet 
Doyle rule 3 


Total average 
height of 
dominant trees 


Feet 


! Peeled volume of stem, excluding 1-foot stump and top less than 3 inches in diameter inside bark. 
2 International log rule. 


3 Doyle log rule. 


rule, according to table 438A, Forestry Handbook. 


will be used in the same way for a long time to come. 


Measurable stands of trees are not common on any of these 


soils, and, therefore, an average site index rating was not 
determined. Soils of the following series were not placed 


in a woodland suitability group: 


Ashton (AsB, AsC, AsD). 
Beasley (BaB, BcB2, BcC2, BcD2, BcE2, BeD3), 
Bedford (BfA, BfB). 


Blago (BoB), 


Captina (CaA, CaB, CaC2). 


Cruze (CzB). 
Dunning (Du). 
Egam (Eg). 


Elk (EkB, EkC2, EkD2). 


Fleming (FnD2, FoD, FsC2, FsD2). 


Gullied land (Gn). 


Guthrie (Gu). 


Hagerstown (HaC2, HgA, 
Huntington (Hn, Hs, 
Jefferson (JeC, JeD). 
Landisburg (LaB). 


Lawrence (Lc). 


Lindside (Ld). 


644-670-—63--—_6 


i) 


HoB, HeC2, HgD2). 


Newark (Ne). 
Nicholson (NkB). 


Philo (Ph). 
Pope (Pm, Pn, Po). 


Robertsville (Re). 
Sees (SaB, SaC). 
Sequatchie (ScA). 


Shelbyville (SeB, SeC, SeC2). 


Stendal (St). 
Taft (Ta), 
Terrace escarpments (Tc). 
Tilsit (TsB, TsC). 


Whitwell (Wh). 
Woolper (WoB, WoC, WoD2). 


Average 
diameter at 
breast height 


Inches 


= 
wo 
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These values were obtained by applying percentage corrections to the values given for the 


Total trees 
per acre 


Number 


International log 


Lowell (LoB, LoB2, LoC, LoC2, LoD2, LpC3, LpD3, LrB2, 
LrC2, LrD2, LrE2, LrF2, LsD3, LsE3, LvD2, LwE3), 
Made land (Ma). 
Melvin (Me). 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 1 


This group is made up of shallow to very shallow, some- 


what excessively drained soils of uplands that are strongly 


sloping to very steep (see table 3). 


The soils are medium 
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TaBLE 6.—Average stand and yield information for well-stocked, unthinned, naturally occurring stands of shortleaf pine 


[Data extracted from USDA Miscellaneous Publication 50 (16)] 


Average height | Average diam-| Total trees per 
Site index Age Total volume per acre of dominant eter total acre ! 
trees stand ! 
Years Cubic feet unpeeled Cords rough wood? | Board feet Doyle rule > Feet Inehes Number 

50 20 0 0 0 25 2.5 , 425 
30 2, 040 23 0 35 3.9 1, 855 

40 2, 980 33 0 44. 5. 1 1, 085 

50 3, 970 43 1, 600 50 6. 1 760 

60 4, 430 48 3, 200 55 6.9 590 

70 4, 780 51 5, 050 59 7.6 485 

80 5, 050 53 7, 000 62 8.3 420 

60 20 1, 060 12 0 30 2.9 2, 520 
30 2, 880 32 0 42 4.6 1, 370 

40 4, 200 46 1, 550 52 6.0 815 

50 5, 080 54 4, 350 60 7.2 570 

60 5, 690 60 7, 600 66 8.2 445 

70 6, 170 65 10, 250 71 9. 0 370 

80 6, 520 68 12, 700 74 9.8 315 

70 20 1, 600 18 0 34 3.5 1, 965 
30 3, 720 41 750 49 5. 4 1, 060 

40 5, 210 56 4, 000 61 7.0 625 

50 6, 250 66 8, 650 70 8.3 440 

60 7, 000 73 12, 600 77 9. 4: 345 

70 7, 580 79 16, 250 82 10. 4 285 

80 8, 020 83 19, 400 86 11.2 240 

80 20 2, 190 25 0 39 4.1 1, 495 
30 4, 420 48 1, 950 56 6.2 815 

40 6, 100 65 7, 650 70 8.0 485 

50 7, 880 77 18, 550 80 9.5 335 

60 8, 250 85 18, 850 88 10. 8 260 

70 8, 920 92 23, 450 94, 11.9 215 

80 9, 460 97 27, 550 99 12.9 185 


1 Stand 2 inches in diameter breast height or larger. 
2 Stand 4 inches in diameter breast height or larger. 


to moderately fine textured and formed in material 
weathered from sandstone and shale, The following soils 
are in this group: 
Colyer shaly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
Colyer shaly silt loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes. 
Colyer shaly silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes. 
Colyer shaly silt loam, 50 to 60 percent slopes. 
Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes (ridges and 
upper slopes). 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 80 to 50 percent slopes (ridges 
and upper slopes). 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 50 to 80 percent slopes (ridges and 
upper slopes). 


Only the parts of the Muskingum soils on ridges and 
slopes are in this group; that is, the areas on tops of 
ridges, the upper third of west- and south-facing slopes, 
and the upper fifth of south- and east-facing slopes. 

The average site index for upland oaks on these soils is 
57. It is 54 for Virginia pine, and 47 for shortleaf pine. 
Trees grow very slowly on these soils after they are 50 
years of age. The soils appear to be best suited to the 
production of pulpwood, mine props, and other small 
wood products. 

The hazard of gully erosion, with reference to wood- 
Jand, was rated as severe for all the soils of group 1 
because of the steepness of the slope. Special care is 
required in locating, constructing, and maintaining roads 


3 Stand 9 inches in diameter breast height or larger. 


and skid trails, and all woodland operations need to be 
across the slope. 

Equipment limitations are rated as severe for the areas 
where the slope is between 12 and 30 percent. For these 
areas, wheel-type tractors and farm trucks can be used 
only on roads that have been well constructed; track-type 
equipment is more suitable than other types of mechanical 
equipment. 

Where the slope is greater than 30 percent, equipment 
limitations are rated as very severe. This is because con- 
structing and maintaining roads and trails is more costly 
than in the less sloping areas, and winches and other more 
specialized pieces of equipment are needed. In some areas 
of Muskingum soils, rocks form an obstacle and are likely 
to damage equipment. This factor was also considered 
in rating the soils according to equipment limitations. 

Plant competition was rated as slight for Colyer shaly 
silty clay loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. A rating 
of slight was also given for the areas of Muskingum soils 
on ridgetops and on the upper one-third of the south- and 
west-facing slopes. A rating of moderate was given the 
other areas of Muskingum soils and for the other Colyer 
soils of the group. 

For the areas where a rating of slight was given, pine 
seedlings, either volunteer or planted, will develop satis- 
factorily without maintenance weeding after the canopy 
of trees has been removed. For the areas rated as moder- 
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TaBLe 7.—Average stand and yield information for well-stocked, unthinned, naturally occurring stands of second-growth 


upland oaks 


[Data extracted and interpreted from USDA Tech. Bul. 560 (9)] 


Average height Average 
Site index Age Volume of dominant diameter Trees per acre! 
and codom- breast height 
inant trees 
Board feet Board feet 
Years Cubic feet * Cords 2 (Indernational rule)*| ( Doyle rule) + Feet Inches 4 Number 
50 540 6.3 350 0 33 3. 4 , 246 
40 1, 090 12.8 1, 400 0 42 4.5 789 
50 1, 600 18. 8 3, 230 0 50 5. 3 623 
60 2, 080 24,5 5, 600 0 56 6.1 507 
70 2, 510 29. 5 8, 150 0 60 6.9 419 
80 2, 900 34. 1 10, 450 0 62 7.5 875 
90 3, 230 38. 0 12, 600 0 64 8.1 346 
100 3, 520 4. 4 14, 700 0 65 8.7 320 
60 30 880 10. 3 850 0 41 4.0 965 
40 1, 580 18. 6 3, 200 0 51 5.3 611 
50 2, 230 26. 2 6, 300 0 60 6.3 482 
60 2, 800 32. 9 9, 700 0 67 7.2 390 
70 3, 290 38. 7 12, 800 0 71 8.0 326 
80 3, 730 43. 9 15, 650 0 75 8.8 292 
90 4, 120 48. 5 18, 300 0 77 9. 4 268 
100 4, 480 52. 7 20, 900 8, 150 79 10.1 248 
70 30 1, 270 14.9 1, 750 0 48 4.6 743 
40 2, 090 24. 6 5, 500 0 60 6.0 472 
50 2, 830 33. 3 9, 750 0 70 7.2 374 
60 3, 480 40. 9 13, 900 0 78 8.3 304 
70 4, 030 47, 4 17, 700 0 83 9. 3 252 
80 4, 510 53. 1 21, 200 8, 300 87 10. 2 224 
90 4, 960 58. 3 24, 500 9, 500 90 11.0 207 
100 5, 400 63. 5 27, 650 13, 500 92 11.7 192 
80 30 1, 690 19.9 8, 350 0 56 5.3 578 
40 2, 610 30. 7 8, 600 0 69 6.9 366 
50 3, 450 40. 6 13, 750 0 80 8.3 290 
60 4,160 48.9 18, 600 0 89 9.5 235 
70 4,770 56.1 23, 100 9, 000 95 10. 7 196 
80 5, 340 62.8 27, 250 13, 300 99 11.7 174 
90 5, 870 69. 1 30, 950 15, 200 103 12.7 161 
100 6, 380 75.1 34, 400 19, 600 105 13. 6 148 


} Stand 0.6 inch diameter breast height and larger. 
2 Merchantable stem to 4-inch top outside bark. 


3 International log rule; total board feet per acre to a 5-inch top. 


4 Doyle log rule; these values were obtained by applying percentage corrections to the values given for the International log rule 


according to table 43A, Forestry Handbook, 


ate, one or two weedings are normally required to release 
the volunteer or planted pine seedlings. 

On all of the soils of this group, oak seedling sprouts 
will provide adequate regeneration, without weeding, 
after the mature oaks have been harvested. In areas 
formerly used as cropland or pasture, but recently aban- 
doned, competition from undesirable plants is slight for 
volunteer or planted pines on all the soils of this group. 

Seedling mortality is rated as severe for the Colyer 
shaly silty clay loam, and for the areas of Muskingum 
soils on ridgetops and on the upper fifth of south- and 
west-facing slopes. For these areas, a period of drought 
lasting 2 or more weeks in May or early in June will 
destroy a stand of newly germinated pines almost com- 
pletely, and it will cause the stand of newly planted pines 
to be poor. Seedling mortality is rated as moderate for 
the other soils of group 1. On the other soils of the group, 
a period of drought that lasts for 2 or more weeks in May 


or early in June will cause the stand of newly germinated 
pines to be poor, but it will not adversely affect the stand 
of newly planted pines. 

The wood crop that appears to develop best on the soils 
of this group is a mixture of Virginia pine and scarlet or 
chestnut oak, or any one of these species grown in a pure 
stand, In a few places shortleaf pine also grows on these 
soils. Although the site index for shortleaf pine grown 
on these soils is generally lower than that of the oaks or 
of Virginia pine, the quality of shortleaf pine is better 
than that of Virginia pine and the various ixinds of oaks. 

The species suitable for planting are shortleaf and lob- 
lolly pine. Normally, Virginia pine is not planted, 
because of the close spacing required for this species to 
develop a well-formed tree. 

Shortleaf pine and loblolly pine are the most suitable 
species to plant on thesoils of group 1. 
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WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2 


In this group (see table 8) are shallow, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained, fine-textured soils of uplands that are 
strongly sloping to steep. The soils developed in mate- 
rial weathered from acid clay shale. They are slowly 
permeable, and in most places they are eroded. The fol- 
lowing soils are in this group: 

Rockeastle silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Rockeastle silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 


The average site index for upland oak on these soils is 
51. It is 48 for Virginia pine. Trees grow very slowly on 
these soils after they reach 50 years of age. The soils ap- 
pear to be best suited to the production of pulpwood, mine 
props, and other small wood products. 

The hazard of gully erosion for these soils used as wood- 
land is rated as severe because of the steepness of the slope. 
Where feasible, woodland operations should be across the 
slope. Attention should be given to locating, constructing, 
and maintaining roads and skid trails so that runoff will 
not concentrate and cause gullies to form. . 

Equipment limitations are severe for these soils because 
of the steepness of the slope and the roughness of the ter- 
rain. Trucks and wheel-type tractors can be used only in 
areas where the roads and trails have been well con- 
structed. Track-type equipment is suitable for general 
use. 

Seedling mortality is severe. A period of drought last- 
ing 2 or more weeks in May or early in June will almost 
completely destroy a stand of newly germinated pines. It 
will also cause a stand of newly planted pines to be poor. 

The wood crop that appears to develop best on the soils 
of this group is a mixture of Virginia pine and scarlet 
or chestnut oak. 

The species suitable for planting are shortleaf and lob- 
lolly pines. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 3 


This group (see table 3) consists mainly of areas of 
shallow, somewhat excessively drained to excessively 
drained, medium-textured soils of uplands, but it includes 
small areas of colluvial soils that were mapped with the 
Muskingum soils. The included soils are on benches and 
toe slopes. They occupy from 5 to 10 percent of the total 
acreageinthe group. : ; 

The Rockeastle soils in this group are strongly sloping 
to very steep and developed in material weathered from 
acid clay shale. Their surface layer is medium textured, 
and their subsoil is clayey and slowly permeable. The 
areas of Muskingum soils are sloping to very steep and de- 
veloped im material weathered from sandstone, shale, and 
siltstone. Their root zone extends to a greater depth than 
that of the Rockcastle soils. The following soils are in 
this group: 

Muskingum stony silt loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes (lower two- 
thirds of south- and west-facing slopes). 

Muskingum stony silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes (lower 
two-thirds of south- and west-facing slopes). 

Muskingum stony silt loam, 80 to 50 percent slopes (lower two- 
thirds of south- and west-facing slopes). 

Muskingum stony silt loam, 50 to 80 percent slopes (lower two- 
thirds of south- and west-facing slopes). 

Rockeastle silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 


Rockeastle silt loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes. 
Rockcastle silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes. 


For the Rockcastle soils and for the areas of Mus- 
kingum soils that are in this group, the average site index 
for upland oaks is 58. It is 60 for Virginia pine, and 57 
for shortleaf pine. For the included areas of colluvial 
soils, the site index for these same species is 10 to 20 feet 
higher than that of the Rockcastle and Muskingum soils. 
Trees do not grow rapidly on the soils of this group, but 
their growth is satisfactory for the production of sawlogs. 

The hazard of gully erosion, for these soils used as wood- 
land, is severe because of the steepness of the slope. If 
feasible, woodland operations should be across the slope. 
Attention needs to be given to the location, construction, 
and maintenance of roads and skid trails so that runoff 
will not concentrate and cause gullies, 

Equipment limitations are moderate for areas of the soils 
where the slope is Jess than 12 percent. Where the slope 
is between 12 and 30 percent, limitations to the use of 
equipment are severe and track-type vehicles are needed 
for most woodland operations that require the use of me- 
chanical equipment. Where the slope is more than 30 
percent, limitations to the use of equipment are very 
severe. In such areas the use of track-type vehicles is 
more restricted and other special equipment may be re- 
quired. In some areas of the Muskingum soils, rocks are 
an obstacle. This factor was considered in determining a 
rating for limitations to the use of equipment. 

Plant competition is moderate on the soils of this group. 
In areas where the canopy of trees has been recently re- 
moved, one or two weedings are necessary to release the de- 
sirable seedlings that have grown up naturally or that 
have been planted. Generally, trees that are newly planted 
on open land require some weeding if the land was aban- 
doned as cropland of pasture more than 5 years ago. 

Seedling mortality is moderate on the soils of this group. 
A drought that lasts 2 or more weeks in May or early in 
June will cause a stand of newly germinated pine seed- 
lings to be poor. However, newly planted pine seedlings 
will survive satisfactorily a drought of 8 weeks in May or 
early in June. 

The most suitable wood crop appears to be a mixture 
containing two or more of the following species: Black 
oak, chestnut oak, shortleaf pine, and Virginia pine. 

Shortleaf pine, loblolly pine, and white pine are all suit- 
able species for planting on these soils. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4 


Areas of moderately deep, somewhat excessively 
drained to excessively drained, medium-textured soils of 
uplands make up most of the acreage in this group (see 
table 3). Small areas of colluvial soils on benches and toe 
slopes are also included. The included areas occupy from 
5 to 10 percent of the total acreage. The soils are sloping 
to steep and formed in material weathered from sandstone 
and shale. Only the lower four-fifths of the north- and 
east-facing slopes of the following soils are in this group: 

Muskingum stony silt loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes. 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 


Muskingum stony silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes. 
Muskingum stony silt loam, 50 to 80 percent slopes. 


For the areas of Muskingum soils included in group 4, 
the site index for upland oaks is 76. It is 75 for Virginia 
pine, 78 for shortleaf pine, and 95 for yellow-poplar. For 
the included areas of colluvial soils, the site index for 
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these same species is about 10 to 20 feet more than for the 
areas of Muskingum soils in the group. Trees grow 
rapidly on allthe areas. The yield and quality of sawlogs 
and veneer logs can be increased with intensive 
management. 

The hazard of gully erosion is severe in the woodlands 
because of the steepness of the slope: Where feasible, 
woodland operations should be across the slope. Attention 
should be given to the location, construction, and mainte- 
nance of roads and skid trails so that runoff will not con- 
centrate and cause gullies. 

Equipment limitations are moderate for farm trucks 
and wheel-type tractors where the slope is less than 12 per- 
cent. Where the slope is between 12 and 30 percent, the 
limitations are severe for farm trucks and wheel-type trac- 
tors; track-type vehicles are needed for most of the wood- 
land operations that require the use of mechanical equip- 
ment. For areas where the slope is greater than 30 
percent, the limitations to the use of equipment are ver 
severe. Track-type vehicles are needed, and there are def- 
inite restrictions to their use. Winches and other special- 
ized equipment may be required in such areas. Rocks are 
a hazard in some areas. This factor was considered in 
determining a rating for the soils. 

Plant competition is severe. After the canopy of trees 
has been removed, intensive weeding is necessary so that 
the desirable vegetation can regenerate. Ordinarily, 
planting is a successful way of restocking existing wood- 
lands only if very costly weeding has taken place. Norm- 
ally, competition is severe in stands of newly planted 
pines on open land that was abandoned as cropland or 
pasture 2 or more years ago. Such areas can be used 
successfully for pine only when the areas have been aban- 
doned recently. 

The most suitable wood crop appears to be yellow-pop- 
lar. All upland species grow rapidly, however, and can 
develop into trees of high quality. 

The species suitable for planting are black locust, yel- 
low-poplar, black walnut, white pine, shortleaf pine, and 
loblolly pine. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 5 


Deep, well-drained, medium-textured, gently sloping to 
strongly sloping soils of terraces make up this group (see 
table 3). The soils formed in material weathered from 
sandstone and shale. The following soils are in this 
group: 

Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

The site index for Virginia pine is 73 for these soils. 
Information on the site index for other species is not avail- 
able, nor is a satisfactory basis for estimating such an in- 
dex. Trees grow fairly rapidly on these soils. Intensive 
management for the production of sawlogs of high quality 
appears to be the most logical use of the soils. 

The hazard of gully erosion is moderate on slopes of 12 
percent or less and severe on slopes of more than 12 per- 
cent. Where feasible, woodland operations should be 
across the slope. Attention ought to be given to locating, 


constructing, and maintaining roads and skid trails so 
that runoff will not concentrate and cause new gullies. 

Equipment limitations are moderate where the slope is 
between 6 and 12 percent. The use of wheel-type tractors 
and trucks is somewhat restricted on eroded areas because 
of the moderate slope and uneven terrain. Equipment 
limitations are severe on slopes of more than 12 percent; 
track-type vehicles should be used for skidding and similar 
operations if mechanical equipment is used. 

Plant competition is severe after the canopy of trees is 
removed, Intensive weeding is often necessary so that 
desirable plants will regenerate naturally and be domi- 
nant in the stand. Unless costly weeding is done, planting 
is ordinarily not a successful way of restocking existing 
woodlands. Competition is usually severe to newly planted 
trees on areas formerly used as cropland or pasture but 
abandoned 2 or more years ago. 

The most suitable wood crop to grow for soils of this 
group appears to be yellow-poplar. All of the upland 
species grow fairly rapidly, however, and the mature trees 
may be of high quality if they are properly managed. 

Species suitable for planting are black locust, yellow- 
poplar, black walnut, white pine, shortleaf pine, and lob- 
lolly pine. 

WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 6 
Moderately deep, moderately well drained, gently 
sloping to sloping soils of terraces make up this woodland 
suitability group (see table 3). The soils developed in 
material weathered from sandstone and shale. They have 
a medium-textured fragipan, and some are moderately 
eroded. The following soils are in this group: 
Monongahela fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Monongahela silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

The site index for upland oaks is 62 for these soils. It is 
67 for Virginia pine. The trees grow rapidly enough to 
make a small sawlog rotation practical. 

The hazard of gully erosion is moderate if these soils are 
used as woodland. ‘The steeper slopes are typically short. 
Roads and skid trails should be located, constructed, and 
maintained so that runoff will not concentrate and cause 
gullies. 

Equipment limitations are moderate on these soils where 
the slope is more than 6 percent. On slopes that are 
eroded, the use of wheel-type tractors and farm trucks is 
somewhat restricted by the steepness of the slope and the 
uneven terrain. 

Plant competition is moderate on these soils. Normally, 
if the canopy of trees is removed, adequate restocking will 
take place naturally. Some weeding will usually be neces- 
sary so that the desired trees will dominate. On open land 
that was once used as cropland or pasture, but that was 
abandoned more than 4 years ago, some weeding is nor- 
mally required where the trees have been newly planted. 

The wood crop that appears to develop the best com- 
bination of desirable characteristics consists of a mix- 
ture of Virginia pine, black oak, southern red oak, and 
white oak. 

The species suitable for planting are shortleaf, loblolly, 
and white pines. 
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WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 7 


In this group (see table 3) are somewhat poorly drained 
to moderately well drained, shallow, gently sloping to 
sloping soils of the uplands. The soils have a fine-textured 
subsoil or a fragipan. In some places they are moderately 
eroded. They developed mainly in material weathered 
from acid shale. The following soils are in this group: 

Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

The site index for upland oaks is 54 and for Virginia 
pine it is 57. Trees grow slowly on these soils. The soils 
appear to be best suited to the production of pulpwood, 
mine props, and other small wood products. 

The hazard of gully erosion is moderate because of the 
slope. The stronger slopes are typically short, but, on all 
of the soils, roads and skid trails should be located, con- 
structed, and maintained so as to avoid concentration of 
runoff that may cause gullies. 

Equipment limitations are moderate in areas where the 
slope is greater than 6 percent. On slopes that are eroded, 
the use of wheel-type tractors and farm trucks is some- 
what restricted because of the uneven terrain. 

Plant competition is moderate on the soils of this group. 
After the canopy of trees has been removed, adequate 
restocking will take place naturally, but some weeding 
will usually be necessary so that the desirable trees will 
dominate. If trees are planted after the canopy of trees 
has been removed, some weeding will also be required so 
that the newly planted trees will dominate. Normally, if 
trees are newly planted on areas formerly used as crop- 
land or pasture, but abandoned more than 4 years ago, 
some weeding is required. 

Seedling mortality is moderate on these soils, Tf a 
period of drought lasts for 2 or more weeks in May or 
early in June, the stand resulting from natural regenera- 
tion will be poor. Pines that have been newly planted will 
normally survive such a period of drought. 

The wood crop that appears to develop the best com- 
bination of desirable characteristics on these soils is a 
mixture of Virginia pine, black oak, and white oak. 

Shortleaf and loblolly pines are the species suitable for 
planting. 

WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 8 

The soils of this group are.deep to moderately deep, well 
drained, and gently sloping to strongly sloping (see table 
3). They have a medium-textured surface layer. The 
lower part of the subsoil is fine textured. The soils de- 
veloped in material weathered from shale. The Muse 
soils are on toe slopes, and the Rarden and Trappist soils 
are on uplands. In the soils of this group, permeability 
is moderately slow in the lower part of the subsoil. Some 
of the soils are eroded. The following soils are in this 
group: 

Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Muse silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Muse silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Rarden silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Rarden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Rarden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Rarden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Rarden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Trappist silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

The site index for upland oak is 59. It is 62 for Vir- 
ginia pine, and 57 for shortleaf pine. The trees grow 
rapidly enough that the soils can be used in a sawlog 
rotation. 

The hazard of gully erosion is moderate on slopes of 12 
percent or less. It is severe on slopes of more than 12 
percent. Where feasible, woodland operations should be 
across the slope. Attention should be given to locating, 
constructing, and maintaining roads and skid trails so 
that runoff will not concentrate and cause new gullies to 
form, Equipment limitations are moderate where the 
slope is between 6 and 12 percent. On the moderate slopes 
the use of wheel-type tractors and trucks is somewhat re- 
stricted. The use of these vehicles is also somewhat 
restricted on eroded areas because of the uneven terrain. 
Where the slope is greater than 12 percent, the limitations 
to the use of equipment are severe. Track-type vehicles 
should be used for skidding and similar operations if 
mechanical equipment, is to be used. 

Plant competition is moderate on the soils of this group. 
After the canopy of trees has been removed, adequate 
restocking will take place naturally, but some weeding 
will usually be necessary so that the desirable trees will 
dominate. If trees are planted after the canopy of trees 
has been removed, some weecling will also be required so 
that the newly planted trees will dominate. Normally, 
some weeding is required if trees are newly planted on 
areas formerly used as cropland or pasture, but abandoned 
more than 4 years ago. 

The wood crop that appears to develop the best com- 
bination of desirable characteristics on these soils is a mix- 
ture of two or more of the following species: Black oak, 
white oak, Virginia pine, and shortleaf pine. 

The species suitable for planting are shortleaf, loblolly, 
and white pines. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 9 

This group (see table 3) consists of nearly level, some- 
what poorly drained to poorly drained soils of terraces 
and uplands. All but the Atkins soils have a fragipan. 
The Atkins soils are poorly drained and are subject to 
frequent overflow. The following soils are in this group: 

Atkins silt loam. 

Atkins silty clay loam. 

Johnsburg and Cavode silt loamis, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Monongahela silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Muilins silt loam. 

Purdy silt loam. 

Tyler fine sandy loam. 

Tyler silt loam. 

The site index for upland oaks is 63 for the soils of this 
group. It is 64 for Virginia pine. Trees grow rather 
slowly on these soils, but their growth is rapid enough for 
a small sawlog rotation to be successful. 

Equipment limitations are moderate on all of the soils, 
but the Monongahela, because of excess wetness. For a 
period of 1 to 8 months during the winter or early in 
spring, the use of equipment is restricted. Limitations 
i use of equipment are slight on the Monongahela 
soil. 

Plant competition is severe on these soils after the can- 
opy of trees has been removed. Black gum, dogwood, 
red maple, and other seedlings and saplings in the under- 
story dominate new seedling sprouts of the desirable oaks. 
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Normally, an intensive weeding effort is required so that 
the desired oaks will dominate. Because of the intense 
competition, planting is normally not a suitable means of 
restocking the stand after the canopy of trees has been 
removed. Trees can be planted on open land that was 
used as cropland or pasture but was abandoned more than 
2yearsago. However, intensive weeding will be required. 

The wood crop that appears to develop the best combina- 
tion of desirable characteristics on. these soils is a mixture 
containing two or more of the following species: White 
oak, black oak, southern red oak, and pin oak, 

Species suitable for planting are pin oak, sweetgum, 
bald cypress, sycamore, and cottonwood. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 10 


This group (see table 3) consists of shallow, fine-tex- 
tured, alkaline soils of uplands. The soils are sloping to 
very steep, and most of them are eroded. They developed 
in material weathered from limestone, calcareous shale, 
and marl. The following soils are in this group. 

Eden soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Eden soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 

Eden soils, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded. 

Fairmount flaggy clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Fairmount flaggy clay, 80 to 60 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
Fairmount-rock land complex, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Fairmount-rock land complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 
Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Otway silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, 

Otway silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 

Otway silty clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded. 

Rock land. 

Shrouts clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Shrouts clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 

Shrouts silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes. 

The site index for redcedar is 42. Information about 
the normal yield of redcedar is not available. Some field 
checks, however, indicate a potential production of more 
than 1,200 posts per acre during a 50-year period. For 
redcedar, the rate of growth is fair to slow. Consequently, 
a rotation for fence posts or small bolts is most. feasible. 

The hazard of gully erosion is moderate where the 
slope is 12 percent or less, It is severe where the slope 
is more than 12 percent. Special care is required in locat- 
ing, constructing, and maintaining roads and skid trails 
so that runoff will not concentrate and cause new gullies. 
Where feasible, woodland operations should be across the 
slope. 

Equipment limitations are moderate where the slope 
is between 6 and 12 percent. On the moderate slopes the 
use of wheel-type tractors and farm trucks is somewhat 
restricted. In areas that are eroded, the use of these 
vehicles is also somewhat restricted because of the un- 
even terrain. Where the slope is between 12 and 30 per- 
cent, the limitations to the use of equipment are severe. 
If mechanical equipment is to be used, track-type vehicles 
are needed for skidding and similar operations. Where 
the slope is more than 30 percent, limitations to the use 
of equipment are very severe. In such areas the construc- 
tion of roads and trails is costly, and winches and other 
specialized equipment are needed. In many places there 
are rock ledges, which are a limiting factor in the use of 
equipment. 


Plant competition is slight on the Fairmount flaggy 
clays and on the Otway silty clays. It is severe on the 
Eden soils, and moderate on the rest of the soils. Some 
weeding is necessary in areas where competition from un- 
desirable plants is moderate, so that naturally regenerated 
or planted redcedar will dominate. More intensive weed- 
me required where the rating is severe. 

eedling mortality in naturally occurring stands of red- 
cedar is severe on the Fairmount flaggy clays and on the 
Otway silty clays, and moderate for the rest of the soils in 
the group. On the Fairmount flaggy clays and Otway 
silty clays, a drought that lasts 2 weeks or longer will 
destroy a stand of new seedlings. Where seedling mortal- 
ity is moderate, more than 1 year is required for an ade- 
quate stand of naturally occurring seedlings to become 
established. 

The most suitable wood crop to grow on these soils is 
redcedar, and it is the only kind of tree that should be 
considered for planting. Pine develops very poorly, and 
all the hardwoods grow slowly and are poorly formed. 
Normally, a satisfactory volunteer stand of redcedar will 
become established if brush or hardwoods of low quality 
have not been allowed to grow. 


Engineering Characteristics of Soils 


This section of the soil survey report contains informa- 
tion that the engineer can use to— 


1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, business, resi- 
dential, and recreational sites, 

2, Make preliminary estimates of the engineering 
properties of soils in planning agricultural drain- 
age systems, farm ponds, irrigation systems, and 
systems of diversion channels and terraces, 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting locations for 
highways or airports and in planning detailed 
investigations of the selected locations. 

4. Locate probable sources of gravel and other ma- 
terials needed in construction. 

5. Correlate performance of the engineering struc- 
ture with soil mapping units and thus develop 
information that will be useful in designing and 
maintaining the structure. 

6. Determine the suitability of soil mapping units 
for the cross-country movement of vehicles and 
construction equipment. 

7. Supplement the information obtained by engineers 
from other published maps, reports, and aerial 
photographs. 

8. Develop other preliminary estimates for construc- 
tion purposes pertinent to the particular area. 


The mapping and description of the soils are somewhat 
generalized. The report, therefore, should be used only 
in planning more detailed field surveys to determine the 
in-place condition of the soil material at the site proposed 
for engineering construction. 

Some of the terms used in this section and in other 
parts of the report are those employed by soil scientists, 
and they may not be familiar to engineers. Also, some 
terms, for example, soil, clay, silt, and sand, seem familiar 
but have a special meaning in soil science that does not 
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correspond with the meaning ordinarily understood in 
engineering. Most of these terms, as well as other special 
terms, are defined in the Glossary at the back of the report. 

Some of the information useful in engineering can be 
obtained from the soils map. It will often be necessary, 
however, to refer to other parts of the report. By using 
the information in the soils map, the profile descriptions, 
and the tables in this section, the soils engineer can plan 
a detailed survey of the soil at the construction site, Then, 
after he has made a detailed survey and has tested the 
soils and observed their behavior in structures and founda- 
tions, he can estimate design requirements for the different 
soils shown on the map. 


Engineering descriptions of the soils 


This section is intended as a reference guide and not as 
a manual for using soil materials in engineering. In it a 
brief description of the soils of the county is given in 


table 8 and certain characteristics are described that are 
significant to engineering. The description includes the 
kind of underlying rock and the name of the rock forma- 
tion if it is known. A more complete description of each 
soil is given in the section “Descriptions of Soils.” Many 
of the facts in table 8 were based on information taken 
from Bulletin FHA No. 873 of the Federal [Housing 
Administration (3). 

Depth to a seasonally high water table cannot be de- 
termined accurately for many of the soils on uplands. 
This is because depth to the water table varies as the result 
of variations in elevation and because of variations in the 
underlying rocks. 

In table 8 the soils are classified according to the textural 
classes of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, which are 
based on the relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay 
in the soi], Each important layer is also classified accord- 
ing to the AASHO and the Unified systems. The 


TasLe 8.—Brref description of the soils 


Depth to 

Symbol Depth to seasonally Depth 

on map Soil name Description of soil and site bedrock high water from 

table surface 
Feet Inches 

AgB Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Loam, 1 foot thick, over firm clay loam 2 | More than | More than 20 0-11 

AgC Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. feet thick; the underlying material is 5. feet. 

AgC2 Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, stratified gravel and sand; the soils are 11-37 

eroded. well drained and are on old, high stream 

AgD Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. terraces in the Irvine formation. 37-50 

AgD2 Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

eroded. 

AsB Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. | Silt loam, 14 feet thick, over firm silty clay | More than | More than 10 0-18 

AsC Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. loam 1% feet thick; below is very firm 5. fect. 18-36 

AsD Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent silty clay that is 1 to more than 5 feet 36-50 

slopes. thick; the soils are well drained and are on 
toe slopes of local alluvium. 

At Atkins silt loam. Silt loam, 2 fect thick, over silty clay 2 feet | More than | At the surface.) 0-25 
thick; below are layers of silt, fine sand, 5. 25-48 + 
and clay of variable thicknesses; this soil 
is poorly drained and is on first bottoms. 

Ay Atkins silty clay loam. Silty clay loam, 1 foot thick, over stratified | More than | At the surface_| 0-15 
silt, fine sand, and clay 2 to more than 10 5. 15-48-++ 
feet thick; this soil is poorly drained and 
is on first bottoms. 

BaB Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. | Silt loam and silty clay loam, 1 foot thick, | 4 to 10__._- More than 20 | 0-7 

BcB2 Beasley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent over firm silty clay or clay 2 to 4 feet thick; feet, 7-11 

slopes, eroded. calcareous at a depth of about 2 feet and 11-26 

BcC2 Beasley silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent rests on sandy dolomitie limestone; the 26-46 

slopes, eroded. soils are well drained and are on uplands 46+ 

BeD2 Beasley silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent underlain by marl. 

slopes, eroded. 

BcE2 Beasley silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent 

slopes, eroded. 

BeD3 Beasley silty clay, 12 to 20 percent 

slopes, severely eroded. 

BTA Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. | Silt loam, 2 feet thick, over compact silty | 3 to 6___..- 1 to 2 feet 0-14 

BfB Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. clay loam that is 2 to 3 feet thick; below (Perched 14-24 
jis dolomitic limestone (Boyle); the soils water 24-40 
are moderately well drained and have a table). 40-48 
fragipan at a depth of 24 inches; they 48-+ 
are on uplands. 


See footnote at end of table, 
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AASHO and the Unified classification systems are de- 
scribed near the end of this section under “Engineering 
Classification Systems.” 

The columns that show the percentage passing through 
sieves of various sizes indicate the relative amounts of 
coarse-grained material. The percentage passing the No. 
200 sieve is the fine-grained fraction of the material. 

Some features of a soil may be helpful in one kind of 
engineering work and a hindrance in another. For ex- 
ample, a highly permeable substratum would make a soil 
unsuitable as a site for a farm pond, but the soil might be 
favorable for another kind of engineering work. Table 
8 gives estimated permeability for each important layer, 
that is, an estimate of the probable rate of water percola- 
tion through undisturbed soil material. The rate is ex- 
pressed in inches per hour. 

The column that shows available water capacity gives 
the amount of water held in the soil after a heavy rain or 
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after irrigation water has been added. The available wa- 
ter capacity is expressed in terms of inches per inch of 
soil material. : 

The column showing reaction gives the degree of acidity 
or alkalinity of the different layers in the soil profile, 
expressed in pH values. The pH values given in this 
column were based on the results of quick tests made with 
Soiltex. 

The shrink-swell potential indicates the volume change 
of the soil material to be expected with changes in content 
of moisture. The terms used to describe the shrink-swell 
potential are low, moderate, and high. In general, soils 
classed as CH and A-7 have high shrink-swell potential. 
Clean, structureless sand and gravel (single grain) and 
soil materials that have only a small amount of nonplastic 
to slightly plastic fines, as well as most nonplastic to 
slightly plastic soil material, have low shrink-swell 
potential. 


Classification Percentage passing sieve— Avail 
_ Perme- able Shrink-swell 
ability water | Reaction potential 
Dominant USDA Unified AASHO No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 200 capacity 
texture 
Inches per 
Inches per hour inch pH value 
Hoa scesieoseous MIL-~CL.._--- Amtoce nanan 95-100 | 90-100 | 50-70 2. 5-5. 0 0.18 | 5. 0-6.5 | Low. 
| paney aes loam to | CL... _.---- ArGyscescud ou 95-100 | 95-100 | 55-85 0. 8-2. 5 18 | 4. 0-5.5 | Moderate. 
| clay loam. 

Sandy clay loam_-_.-- ML or CL.__-| A-6..--_-_---- 95-100 | 90-100 | 60-80 | 0. 8-2.5 -17 | 4.0-4.5 | Moderate. 
Silt loam. .--.------ ML-CL.__..-- AALn een 95-100 | 95-100 ; 75-95 2. 5-5. 0 . 22 | 5. 5-6.5 | Low. 
Silty clay loam___--.- Oa A-6__----2--- 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 | 0. 8-2.5 19 | 5. 0-6.5 | Moderate. 
Silty clays. 2225. CH, sec cuee A-7___------- 100 98-100 | 95-100 | 0, 2-08 16 | 5.0-5.5 | High. 
Silt loam_..-------.| ML-CL__.__- A-6___------- 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 2. 5-5. 0 22 | 4. 5-6.0 | Moderate. 
Silty clay loam.-_--- Chesetecs se Ar Gi o8 opts! 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0. 8~2. 5 19 | 4.0-4.5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay loam_._.-- Chie scat ee sad A-6__----.--- 95-100 ; 95-100 | 85-95 | 0.8-2.5 19 | 4. 0-4. 8 | Moderate. 
Silty clay.---------- CHvectessces AT ceoeosee 100 98-100 | 90-100 | 0. 2-0. 8 .16 | 4.0-4.4 | High. 
Silt loam. __---._--- Low. 
Silty clay loam Moderate. 
Silty clay-...------- High. 

Nay —.-.----------- High. 
Bedrock.._.--.----- 
Silt loam. -.--.----- 95-100 | 75-95 08-25 .22 | 5.0-5.5 | Moderate, 
Silty clay loam_.__-- 95-100 | 80-95 02-08 .19 | 5. 0-5. 5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay loam_____- 95-100 | 85-95 | 0.05- 0 () 5. 0-5. 5 | Moderate. 
Sed clay loam. Pe 95-100 | 85-95 | 0. 05- 0 .19 | 4. 0-5.0 | Moderate. 
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Symbol 
on map 


Soil name 


BoB. 


Cad 


EkB 
EkC2 


EkD2 


FC 
FFD 
FaD3 
FaE3 
FaF3 
FmD2 


Blago silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 


Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Captina silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


Colyer shaly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes. 

Colyer shaly silt loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes. 

Colyer shaly silt loam, 30 to 50 percent 
slopes. 

Colyer shaly silt loam, 50 to 60 percent 
slopes. 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 30 
percent slopes, eroded. 


Cruze silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 


Dunning silty clay loam. 


Eden soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Eden soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Eden soils, 80 to 50 percent slopes, 
eroded, 


Egam silty clay loam. 


EIk silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Elk silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Elk silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 6 to 12 
percent slopes. 

Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 12 to 
20 percent slopes. 

Fairmount flaggy clay, 6 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 60 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Fairmount-rock land complex, 6 to 20 
percent slopes, eroded. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Tasiu 8.—Brief description of the soils and 


Depth to 
Depth to seasonally 
Description of soil and site bedrock high water 
table 
Feet 

Silt loam and silty clay loam high in organic | More than | At the surface 
matter; 1 to 2 feet thick over very firm 5. (Perched 
silty clay or clay 2 to 10 feet thick; this water 
soil is dark colored and poorly drained to table). 
very poorly drained; it is on stream 
terraces. 

Silt loam, 1 foot thick, over silty clay one- | More than | 1 to 2 feet 
half foot thick; below is silty clay loam Dy (Perched 
fragipan 2 to 2% feet thick; underlain by water 
stratified gravel, sand, silt, and clay 3 to table). 
15 feet thick; the soils are moderately 
well drained; on stream terraces. 

Silt loam, one-half foot thick over firm } 1 to 3____-- More than 
silty clay loam or silty clay 4% to 1 foot 20 feet. 
thick; below is brittle, black fissile shale 
(Ohio) ; the soils are somewhat excessively 
drained; they are on uplands; commonly 
the 3- to 4-inch layer directly above the 
bedrock is 40 percent shale fragments 
more than 1 inch across. 

Silt loam, 1 to 2 feet thick, over firm silty | More than | 1 to 2 feet 
clay loam 14 feet thick; below is very firm Bu (Seepage 
silty clay 1 to 10 feet thick; this soil is spots). 
moderately well drained and is on toe 
slopes or alluvial fans. 

Firm silty clay loam high in organic matter | More than | At the 
and 4 foot to 1 foot thick; below is very 5. surface. 


firm silty clay or clay 2 to 8 feet thick over 
limestone; this soil is dark colored and is 
poorly drained; it is on first bottoms. 


Firm silty clay loam, one-half foot thick, 
over firm silty clay that is one-half foot 
thick; below is very firm clay that is 1 to 
2 feet thick over interbedded siltstone, 
shale, and limestone (den); the soils are 
somewhat excessively drained and are on 
hillsides. 


Firm silty clay loam, one-half foot thick, 
over very firm silty clay 2 to 7 feet thick; 
the silty clay overlies limestone; this soil 
is fine textured and is moderately well 
drained; it is on first bottoms. 


Silt loam, 1 to 1% feet thick, over friable to 
firm silty clay loam 3 feet thick; below is 
stratified silt, clay, gravel, and chert 4 to 
more than 10 feet thick; the soils are well 
drained and are on stream terraces. 


Firm flaggy silty clay loam, one-half foot 
thick, over very firm flaggy clay 1 to 1% 
feet thick; below is thin-bedded, argilla- 
ceous limestone (Richmond); the soils 
are somewhat excessively drained and are 
on hillsides. 


More than 
5. 


More than 
20 feet. 


1 to:3 feet. - 


More than 
20 feet. 


More than 20 
fect. 


Depth 
from 
surface 


Inches 

0-8 

8-21 
21-30 
30-48 + 


0-13 
13-21 
21-30 
30-40 


40-- 


0-6 
6-14 
14+ 


0-19 
19-38 
38-50 + 


0-7 
7-24 
24-48 4+ 


0-5 

5-12 
12-32 
32+ 


0-7 
7-484 


0-15 
15-54 
54-+ 


0-6 


6-17 
17+ 
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Bedrock....---.--.- 


Classification Percentage passing sieve— Avail- , 
Perme- able Shrink-swell 
ability water | Reaction potential 

Dominant USDA Unified AASHO No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 200 capacity 

texture 
Fnches per 
our inch pF value 

Silt loam. ___-- . 0 0. 22 | 4, 0-4. 5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay loam. . 5 .19 | 4.0-4.5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay________--- 8 16 | 4.0-4.5 | High. 
Cliynessieeescase 2 .14 | 4.0-4.5 | High, 

Silt loam_-_-__-_--- ML-CL_-__-_.- A-4 or A-6__-! 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 | 08 - 5.0 . 22) 4.5-6.0 | Moderate. 
Silty clay loam_.---- OClissessese2e A-6__..-20--- 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 |0.8 - 2.5 .19 | 40-5. 5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay loam_-_--- , 0) Feaapeenee eee A-6._...0--2-- 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 | 0.5 - 0 () 4, 0-5. 0 | Moderate, 
Silt loam, silty clay | SC, CL, or A-2, A-6, or {| 90-100 | 85-100 | 30-70 0.5 — 0 22) 4.0-5.0 | Moderate. 

loam, and clay. CH. aie 

Stratified gravelly GC or SC_.__-| A-1 or A-2__.| 40-70 |_.-____--|_---____]-- ee. ee] le 

silt, sand, and clay. 

Shaly silt loam___-.- (0 eee nee A-4.....----- 85-95 80-95 65-90 2.5 -— 6.0 22 1 4.0-5.0 | Low, 
Shaly silty clay_._--- ML or GM_.__| A~-7_..._--_--- 45-95 40-90 50-80 0.2 - 0.8 .16 | 4.0-4.5 | Moderate. 
Bedrock. 2c2c. sess sec ace coo ee coe aban cen uedes(ooec at oe |oeee ened | cess nolo ose eee ences ancl coseece! 

Silt loam......--..- ML-CL._.._- A-4__...----. 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 0.8 - 5.0 .22 | 4.5-6.5 | Low. 
Silty clay loam.___-- MS eee ae A-6__-.2----- 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0.8 - 2.5 19 | 4. 5-5.0 | Moderate. 
Silty clay_.-.-.-.--- (Ci; meee DET eee ced 100 98-100 | 90-100 | 02-08 16 | 4.0-4.5 | High. 
Silty clay loam... - Ol geeesdiuss A-7_2-.--.--- 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 |; 0.8 — 2.5 19 | 6.1-7.5 | High. 
Silty clay...__.----- CBe 2225. 2ahe 7 eee 100 98-100 | 90-100 | 0.2 - 0.8 16 | 7.0-7.5 | High. 

Va ee ose ses Siete CPE act iclteces 7.) (oe een nee 100 100 90-100 | 0. 05- 0.2 14] 7.0-7.5 | High. 
Silty clay loam..___~. Chigesstewsad A-6.-.-0.2255 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 | 0.8 - 2.5 .19 | 6. 5-7.5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay.---.------ (2) | eee ee A-T_ 2-2. 100 98-100 | 90-100 | 0.2 -08 .16 | 6.5-7.5 | High. 
Navin sceccunecces CH acecewnas. A-7_.2-.-0--- 100 98-100 ; 95-100 | 0. 05- 0. 2 14, 7.0-8.0 | High. 
Bedrocke owes oe |S eweabe ee eee heed pete | occ eee ae teat eel i eee 
Silty clay loam_.___- Ciiesesucoass A-6 or A-7...| 95-100 } 95-100 | 85-95 0.8 - 2.5 .19 | 6. 5-7.0 | Moderate. 
Silty clay..---.--2- CH. occhsacee al ee eae 100 98-100 | 90-100 | 0.2 -0.8 16 | 7. 0-8.0 | High. 

Silt loam__..22-2---- ML-CL..---- A-4_20 0-222 -- 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 | 0. 8-50 - 22 | 6. 5-7.0 | Low. 

Silty clay loam__.._- OTs oh Sos A-6 or A-7___| 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0. 8-2.5 .19 | 5.5-6.0 | Moderate. 

Chert and clay loam _| CL or GC__._| A-6 or A-7__- 

Fiogey silty clay 6) | eer A-6 or A-7__-| 85-95 85-95 65-80 0. 8-2.5 .19 | 7. 0-7.5 | Moderate. 
oam, 

Flaggy clay----._._- CH ewan oeoee Ax fouscaeusss 85-95 85-95 | 65-90 | 0. 2-08 14 | 8.0-9.0 1} High. 
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Symbol 
on map 


FmE2 


FnD2 
FoD 

FsC2 
FsD2 


Hs 


Hu 


JeC 
JeD 


JoA 
JoB 
Jo 
JoC2 


LaB 
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Taste 8.—Brief description of the soils and 


Depth to 
Depth to seasonally Depth 
Soil name Description of soil and site bedrock high water from 
table surface 
Fairmount-rock land complex, 20 to 30 
percent slopes, eroded. Feet Inches 

Fleming cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 per- | Silt Joam or silty clay loam, % foot to 1 foot | 3 to 5_-__-- More than 5 0-5 

cent slopes, eroded. thick, over very firm clay 1 to 2 feet feet (Seep- 

Fleming cherty silty clay loam, thin thick; the underlying material is soft clay age spots). 5-10 

solum, 12 to 25 percent slopes. shale (Crab Orchard); the soils are well 

Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes drained and are on uplands underlain by 

eroded. shale. 10-19 

Fleming silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 

slopes, eroded. 19-36 
36+ 

Guthrie silt loam. Silt loam, 1 to 1% feet thick, over compact | 3 to 7__.--- 0 to 1 foot 0-16 
cherty silty clay loam more than 2 feet (Perched 16-45 
thick; the underlying material is cherty water 45+ 
dolomitic limestone (Boyle); this soil is table). 
poorly drained and has a fragipan. 

Hagerstown cherty silt, loam, 6 to 12 | Silt loam, 1 foot thick, over firm silty clay | 3 to 6._---- More than 20 | 0-12 

percent slopes, eroded. loam ¥% foot to 1 foot thick; the under- feet. 12-20 

Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent lying material is firm silty clay to clay 2 20-52 

slopes. to 3 feet thick and overlies dolomitic 52-+ 

Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent limestone (Boyle); the soils are well 

slopes. drained and are on uplands. 
Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 pereent 

slopes, eroded. 
Hagerstown silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 

slopes, eroded. 

Huntington gravelly silt loam. Gravelly silt loam 3 feet to more than 10 | More than | 2 to 38 fect_..-| 0-48+ 
feet thick; this soil is well drained and is 3. 
on first bottoms. 

Huntington silt loam. Silt loam 3 to more than 10 feet thick over | More than | 2 to 3 feet..-.} 0-33 
limestone; this soil is well drained and is 5. 33-54 
on first bottoms. 

Huntington stony silt loam, shallow. Stony silt loam to silty clay loam 2 to 4 feet | 1}4 to 3..__- 2to 3 feet..--| 0-24 

thick; this soil is well drained and is on 
first bottoms. 

Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 2 to 12 per- | Gravelly silt loam,1 to 1} feet thick, over |More than |More than 10 0-18 

cent slopes. gravelly silty clay loam 2 to 2% feet 5. feet. 18-48+ 

Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 12 to 20 thick; the underlying material is local 

percent slopes. alluvium 2 to more than 6 feet thick; 
these soils are well drained and are on toe 
slopes consisting of local alluvium. 
Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 0 to 2 | Silt loam, 1 to 1% feet thick, over silty clay | 4 to 6-_---- 0 to 2 feet 0-8 
percent slopes. loam fragipan or claypan 2 to 4 feet thick; (Perched 8-40 

Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 2 to 6 the underlying material is soft clay shale water 40-47 

percent slopes. (Waverly or Crab Orchard); the soils are table). 47+ 

Johnsburg and-Cavode silt loams, 6 to somewhat poorly drained; they are on 

12 percent slopes. uplands. 

Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 6 to 

12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Landisburg cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 | Cherty silt loam, 1 to 1 feet thick, over a | More than | 1 to 3 feet 0-16 
percent slopes. cherty silt loam fragipan 1 foot thick; 5. (Perched 
below is cherty silty clay loam 2 to 4 feet water 16-28 
thick; this soil is moderately well drained table). 
to somewhat poorly drained; it is on toe 28-48 -- 


See footnote at end of table. 


slopes consisting of local alluvium. 
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Classification Percentage passing sieve— Avail- 
Perme- able 
ability water | Reaction 
Dominant USDA Unified AASHO No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 200 capacity 
texture 
Inches per 
Inches per hou inch pH value 
Silt joan and cherty | ML-CL..---- A-4_000 202k 70-90 65-80 55-75 2. 5-5.0 0. 22 | 6. 0-6.5 
silt loam. 
Silty clay loam and Clin. 22ce ko A-6__-_------ 70-90 | 65-80 | 55-75 | 0. 8-2.5 .19 | 5.0-5.5 
cherty silty clay 
loam. 
Silty clay and cherty | CH_____-_--- A-7_......---| 75-90 70-85 60-80 | 0. 2-0.8 . 16 | 5.0-5.5 
silty clay. 
Clay and cherty clay.| CH_.--___-.- BAT eecisiiee be, 75-90 70-85 | 60-80 | 0. 05-0. 2 .14)] 45-55 
BedtGOR en oe nko elaec sedis woulecwmeedanwedas eeeecos sons cece leeaceaee ene decuancuslaonedeesleegeuecse 
Silt loam. -----.---- ML-CL-__---- AMA ve cmigmincs 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 0. 8 -5. 0 .22) 4. 5-5.5 
Silty clay loam_____- Cliek ee tens A-6 or A-7__-| 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0. 05-0 1) 4. 0-5. 0 
Bedrock. ct tecesecs J lecteuee cans ccs eal oe ka Seal See | econ dea ete be ete ete Seca cee eee, 
Silt loam...-.------ 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 2.5 -5. 0 . 22 | 5.0-6.5 
Silty clay loam 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0.8 -2.5 .19 | 4.0-5.0 
Silty clay.-.-------- 100 98-100 | 90-100 | 0.8 -2.5 .16 | 4. 0-5.0 
Bedrock eswsecoee el sure ao Sr ceudeaal mecca eeeeees lense tees ced wee ee does cecil aa teeten eee oeY 
Gravelly silt loam--..| MIL.-.------ A-4__.0.0-.-- 70-85 65-75 30-60 2.5 -5.0 . 14} 6.5-7.0 
Silt loam. .--.------ ML-CL..---. A-4__.2.--.-- 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 2.5 -5.0 . 22 | 6. 0-7. 5 
Silt loam. 242805 CLeeescusads A~4 or A-6_--] 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 2.5 -5.0 .22 | 7. 0-7.5 
Stony silt loam___--- ML-CL__.--- AH4.0 one acee 60-85 | 50-80 | 40-70 2.5 -5.0 . 22 | 6. 5-7.0 
Gravelly silt loam_...}| ML _----.---- A-2 or A-4__-| 70-85 | 65-75 | 30-60 2.5 -5.0 14 | 40-5. 0 
Gravelly silty clay ML or CL.---| A-4 or A-7.--| 85-95 80-90 55-65 2.5 -5.0 11 | 4.0-4.5 
loam. 
Silt loam_..-------- 
Silty clay loam_-_-_-- 
Silty clay_..- is 
Bedrock_.--_-.------ 
Cherty silt loam_._.. oy ae or A-4..--0----- 65-80 60-75 40-60 08 - 5.0 22 | 4.5-6.5 
(1. 
Cherty silt loam_._-- oieM or A-4 or A-6__.| 65-80 60-75 40-60 {| 0. 05- 0 Q) 4, 0-5. 0 
ML. 
Cherty silty clay Chizcctveeses A-6 or A~7___| 70-85 65-80 | 45-65 | 0.05- 0 (1) 4, 0-5, 0 


loam. 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


Low. 


Moderate. 


High. 
High. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
High. 


Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
High. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 
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Symbol 
on map 


Le 


Ld 


MfB 
Mfc 
MfC2 


MgA 
MgB 
MgC 
MeC2 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1959, NO. 30 


Soil name 


Tasin 8.— Brief description of the soils and 


Description of soil and site 


Lawrence silt loam. 


Lindside silt loam. 


Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 


eroded. 

Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 30 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 30 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 30 to 50 
percent slopes, eroded, 

Lowell very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 
20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lowell very rocky silty clay, 20 to 30 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Melvin silt loam. 


Monongahela fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. 

Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 
percent slopes. 

Monogahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 
percent slopes, eroded. 


Monongahela silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Monongahela silt loam, 2 to 6 pereent 
slopes. 

Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes. 

Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Silt loam, 1 to 1} feet thick, over silty clay 
loam fragipan 2 to 4 feet thick; the under- 
lying material is dolomitic limestone 
(Boyle); this soil is somewhat poorly 
drained and is on uplands. 


Silt loam, 2 feet thick, over stratified, firm 
silty clay loam 1 to more than 7 feet 
thick; the silty clay loam is underlain by 
limestone; this soil is moderately well 
drained and is on first bottoms. 


Silt loam, 1 foot thick, over firm silty clay 
loam one-half foot thick; below is silty 
clay or clay, 144 to 3 feet thick, underlain 
by thin-bedded limestone or siltstone; 
these soils are well drained and are on 
uplands. 


Firm fine silt loam, one-half foot thick, 
over firm silty clay 1 foot thick; below 
is very firm clay 1 to 2 feet thick that 
overlies argillaceous limestone or silt- 
stone; these soils are well drained and are 
on uplands; the very rocky mapping 
units are shallow to bedrock and have 
much limestone bedrock at the surface. 


Silt loam, one-half foot thick, over firm silty 
clay loam that is 2% feet thick; the under- 
lying material is stratified silt, clay, and 
gravel; this soil is poorly drained and is on 
first bottoms. 


Fine sandy loam, 1 foot thick, over friable 
fine sandy clay loam 1 foot thick ; below isa 
compact clay loam fragipan 1 to 3 feet 
thick; overlies stratified sand and gravel 2 
to more than 10 feet thick; the soils are 
moderately well drained and are on 
stream terraces. 


Silt loam, 1 foot thick over silty clay loam 1 
foot thick; below is a compact silty clay 
loam fragipan, 1-to 3 feet thick, that over- 
lies stratified sand, silt, clay, and gravel 
that is 2 to more than 10 feet thick; the 
soils are moderately well drained; they 
are on stream terraces, 


Depth to 
bedrock 


More than 
5. 


More than 
5. 


More than 
5. 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 
table 


0 to 2 feet 
(Perched 
water 
table}. 


1 to 8 feet__-- 


More than 20 
feet. 


More than 20 
feet. 


At the surface_ 


1 to 2 feet 
(Perched 
water 
table). 


1 to 2 feet 
(Perched 
water 


table). 


Depth 
from 
surface 


Inches 
0-20 
20-40 


0-22 
22-48 -- 


0-12 
12-16 
16-23 
23-39 
39+ 


0-5 

5-15 
15-31 
31+ 


0-6 
6-35- 


0-14, 
14-24 
24-48-+ 


0-18 
1324, 
24-36 
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Classification Percentage passing sieve— Avail- 
Perme- able Shrink-swell 
ability water | Reaction potential 
Dominant USDA Unified AASHO No. 4 {| No. 10 | No. 200 capacity 
texture 
Inches per 
Inches per hour inch pH value 

Silt loam.----..---- MI-CL__..-- A-4_ 20. 95-100 | 95-100 | 75~95 0.8 - 5.0 0. 22 | 5. 0-6.0 | Low. 
Silty clay loam____.- Chie secteweccic | ee 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0. 05- 0 (4) 4, 0-4. 5 | Moderate. 
Silt loam___-.------ MI-CL...--- A~4_.-----2-- 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 | 0.8 - 5.0 . 22 | 6. 5-7.0 | Low. 
Silty clay loam_...-- Mie cieee Seteceyets A-6.--.--..-- 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0.8 — 2.5 .19 {| 7. 0-7, 5 | Moderate. 
Silt loam_-.--------- ML-CL..-.-- A-4 or A-6__.| 95-100 |. 95-100 | 75-95 2.5 - 5.0 22 | 5. 0-6.0 | Moderate, 
Silty clay loam__-___ Chet rees nce A 6 apes ceed 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 | 0.8 - 2.5 .19 | 5. 0-5. 5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay...------.- 61; See A-7..------- 100 98-100 | 90-100 | 0.2 -0.8 16 | 5.0-5.5 | High. 
Clay. sea seuvsouscse CHa seceies A-7_.0.------ 100 98-100 | 95-100 | 0.2-0.8 14 | 4, 5-5.5 | High. 
Bedro¢kc nee |e sen eek eee ete asemo Ledeen letters demas acest ase. Yl ee eekes, 

Silt loam __..------- ML or CL__--| A-4 or A-6__.| 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 0.8 -2.5 . 22 | 6.0-7.0 | Moderate. 
Silty clay..--..----- CHenssssccne ASTe os neces 100 98-100 | 90-100 | 0.2 -08 .16 | 5.0-5.5 | High. 
Clay eeeed eso oeces CHogeet Sones A-7_..------- 100 98-100 | 95-100 | 0.05- 0.8 14 | 5.5-7.5 | High. 
BeGdreek: ie toeseceluweck owe eewedeodeccn coneeeu lessee clei cets oleic ores Seem [eect eee eds 

Sip JOAN 2 oe coee Cbe2ctcsseee A-4_ 0-8 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 2. 5- 5.0 22 | 7,0-7.5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay loam_..--- OU 23g A-6_.-- 22 -2- 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0. 8- 2.5 .19 | 7. 0-7.5 | Moderate. 
Fine sandy loam__-_-- 95-100 | 90-100 | 40-60 5. 0-10. 0 13 | 4.0-5.5 | Low. 
Sandy clay loam___.- 95-100 | 90-100 | 60-80 2. 5- 5.0 .17 | 4.0-5.0 | Moderate. 
Clay loam..-__..--- 95-100 | 95-100 | 70-85 0. 05- 0 4) 4. 0-5. 0 | Moderate. 
Silt loam_.-...----- 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 | 0 8 5.0 . 22 | 5, 0-6.0 | Low. 

Silty clay loam__._.- 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 | 0. 8- 2.5 .19 | 4. 0-5.0 | Moderate. 
Silty clay loam__.___ 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0. 05~ 0 () 4. 0-5. 0 | Mederate. 

1 
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Depth to 
Symbol Depth to seasonally Depth 
on map Soil name Description of soil and site bedrock high water from 
table surface 
Feet Inches 
Mm Mullins silt loam. Silt loam, 1 to 1% feet thick, over a silt loam | 6 to 8_____- 0 to 1 foot 0-15 
fragipan 3 to 5 feet thick; the underlying (Perched 15+48-+ 
material is soft clay shale (Waverly or water 
Crab Orchard); this soil is poorly drained table). 
and is on uplands. 
Mnc Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. Silt loam, one-half foot thick, over firm silty | More than | More than 10 | 0-6 
MnD Muse silt, loam, 12 to 20 pereent slopes. clay loam 2 feet thick; below is very firm 5. feet. 6-30 
MsC2 Muse silty clay loam, 6 to 12 pereent silty clay 1 to 2 feet thick over weathered, 30-42 -+ 
slopes, eroded. acid clay shale and clay 3 to more than 10 
MsD2 Muse silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent feet thick; the soils are well drained; they 
slopes, eroded. are on toe slopes consisting of local allu- 
viurn, 
MuD Muskingum stony silt loam, 6 to 20 per- | Stony silt loam, one-half foot thick, over friable | 1 to 3.._-_- More than 0-7 
cent slopes. gravelly silt loam % foot to 1 foot thick; 20 feet. 
MuE Muskingum stony silt loam, 20 to 30 per- below is friable gravelly silty clay loam 4 7-13 
cent slopes. foot to 1 foot thick; the gravelly silty clay 
MuF Muskingum stony silt loam, 30 to 50 per- loam overlies siltstone, sandstone, or shale; 13-19 
cent slopes. or a mixture of these three; the soils are 
MuG Muskingum stony silt loam, 50 to 80 per- somewhat excessively drained and are on 19+ 
cent slopes, hillsides, 
Ne Newark silt loam. Silt loam, % foot to 1 foot thick, over firm | More than 5] 0 to 1 foot.-__| 0-8 
silty clay loam 2 to more than 10 feet 
thick; the silty clay loam is underlain by 8-50-F 


limestone; this soil is somewhat poorly 
drained and is on first bottoms. 


NkB Nicholson silt loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes. | Friable silt loam, 1 to 1% feet thick, over | 4 to 6__._.- 2 to more 0-16 
firm silty clay loam 1 foot thick; below is than 5 feet. 
a silty clay loam fragipan 1 to 2 feet thick 16-382 
over firm silty clay 1 to 4 feet thick; the 
silty clay overlies interbedded siltstone 32-44 
and limestone (Garrard); this soil is well 
drained to moderately well drained; it is 44-50-+ 
on uplands. 
orc Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes. | Silty clay, }4 foot thick, over firm silty clay 1 | 2 to 5__._-- More than 0-5 
foot thick; below is very firm, calcareous 20 feet. 
OtC2 Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, clay 1 to 3 feet thick that overlies calcar- 5-18 
eroded, eous clay shale interbedded with thin, 
OtD2 Otway silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, sandy lenses of dolomite (Whitewater) ; 18-40 
eroded. the soils are somewhat excessively drained 
OtE2 oe ary clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, and are on uplands. 40+ 
eroded. 
OtF2 Otway silty clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
Ph Philo silt loam, Silt loam 3 to more than 10 feet thick; this | More than 5| 2 to more 0-8 
soil is moderately well drained and is on than 3 feet. 
first bottoms. 8-48-+ 
Pm Pope fine sandy loam. Fine sandy loam 3 to more than 10 feet | More than | 2 to more 0-40 
thick; this soil is well drained and is on 5. than 3 feet. | 40+ 
first bottoms. 


Pn Pope gravelly silt loam, Gravelly silt loam 3 to more than 6 feet | More than | 2 to more 0-9 
thick; this soil is well drained and is on 5. than 3 feet. 
first bottoms. 9-40 


Po Pope silt loam, Silt loam 3 to more than 10 feet thick; this | More than { 2 to more 0~40 
soil is well drained and is on first bottoms. 5. than 3 feet. | 40+ 


See footnote at end of table, 
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Classification Percentage passing sieve— Avail- 
Perme- able Shrink-swel 
ability water | Reaétion potential 
Dominant USDA Unified AASHO No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 200 capacity 
texture 
Inches per 
Inches per hour ineh pH value 
Silt loam. ...-.----- MI-CL._..--- A-4__ 002-2 -- 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 . 8 5. 0.22 | 4.0-5.0 | Low. 
Silt loam. _.-.------ Gh i earerceee enters A~4 or A~6___| 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 0. 05- 0 (4) 4. 0-5. 0 | Moderate. 
Silt loam...2.------ ML-CL_-_--_- A-4__002 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 2 5- 5.0 .22 | 4.0-5.0 | Low. 
Silty clay loam___.__ Cle aj 2suvces. A-6__.--_.-2- 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 | 0 8-25 .19 | 4.0-4.5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay_.......-. CH 2225424 A-7__----.--- 100 98-100 | 95-100 | 0 2~0.8 16 | 4. 0-4.5 | High. 
Stony silt loam____.. Mijocsc222e% A-4__00----2- 75-90 70-80 60-85 | 5.0 -10.0 22 | 4.0-5.0 | Low. 
Gravelly silt loam___ a SM, or Fe ee es 70-85 | 65-75 | 40-60 | 5.0 -10.0 14 | 40-45 | Low. 
L. 

oes silty clay CL or ML._--| A-6_--------- 85-95 | 80-90 55-65 | 5.0 -10.0 .11 | 4. 0-4. 5 | Moderate. 

oam, 
Bedrock sseiesda cand ed Soovccosesl ace ceeieslosns bec dlbe pe eeedes| spslecce | eede ace ocecleeesiuwslseeeeenes 
Silt loam... os.2s55- Cet ececeses A-4 or A-6..-] 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 | 2.5 - 5.0 . 22 | 6. 0-7.0 | Moderate. 
Silty clay loam_.---. Cliscsesdccct A-6_.-------- 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 | 08-25 .19 | 6. 5-7. 0 | Moderate. 
Silt loam_...-------- ML-CL_-_---- A-4_. 00. --- 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 25 - 5.0 22 | 7. 0-7.5 | Low. 
Silty clay loam_----- (6) eee ee A-6__..------ 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 08 - 2.5 19 | 7.0-7.5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay loam_----- Chin. coceuss A=6Jockoe ae 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 | 0. 05-0 Q) 7. 0-7. 5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay...-------- CH 2 ageeuess BaT oe ose e 100 98-100 | 90-100 | 0.05-O = |_-- +e 5. 0-6. 0 | High. 
Silty clay_---------- CL-CH_-__--- A-6 or A-7___] 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 10.8 - 2.5 19 | 7. 0-7.5 a a to 

high. 

Silty clay.-..------- CHe scetecten YY (oe ee 100 98-100 | 90-100 |} 02-08 .16 | 7. 5-8. 0 | High, 
Clay cen csescnkstes ORL cecocke sc A-T__o.----- 100 98-100 | 95-100 | 02-08 . 14 | 8. 0-9.0 | High. 
Pedtoelssencsecwedaleaceeccde dau colada Lndwaaswecd beueeouulescocsbeloceunkden Lhe eeoceu ued anemeenlatecwanes 
Silt loam_...------- ML-CL.__--.- A-4._..-.---- 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 25- 5.0 22 | 5. 5-6.0 | Low. 
Silt loam__.---.---- ML-CL..---- Ades eetesnek 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 2.5 - 5.0 . 22 | 40-60 | Moderate. 
Fine sandy loam_.--- SM or ML__.| A-4_...----- 95-100 | 90-100 | 40-60 | 2.5 -10.0 13 | 4. 0-5. 5 | Low. 
Stratified sandy SM...-.-.0-- A-2.....--.-- 90-100 | 85-95 30-55 =| 2.5 -10.0 10 | 4. 0-5. 5 | Low. 

material with some 

sandstone and 

shale fragments. 
Gravelly silt loam... are SM, or | A-4......---. 60-80 | 50-80 | 35-55 | 2.5 -10.0 .13 | 4.0-5.5 | Low. 

A. ay 

Gravelly loam_____.- ee or A-4 or A-6_._| 60-80 50-80 35-55 2-5 —10. 0 .18 | 4. 0-5. 5 | Low. 
Silt loam__--------- Mesa ae kes or 95-100 | 95-100 | 75~95 2.5 - 5.0 . 22 | 5. 5-6.0 | Low. 
Stratified silt and SMew ice cncs A-4_200000-- 90-100 | 85-95 | 60-80 | 2.5 - 5.0 .13 | 4.0-5.5 | Low. 

sand with some 

sandstone and 

shale fragments. 
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Description of soil and site 
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Symbol 

on map Soil name 

Pr Purdy silt loam, 

RaB Rarden silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Rac Rarden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

RaD Rarden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

RcC2 Rarden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

RceD2 Rarden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Re Robertsville silt loam. 

RkD Rockeastle silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes. 

RkE Rockeastle silt loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes. 

RkF Rockeastle silt loam, 30 to 50 percent 
slopes. 

RsD2 Rockeastle silty clay, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

RsE2 Rockeastile silty clay, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

SaB Sees silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

SaC Sees silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes. 

ScA Sequatehie silty clay loam, heavy vari- 
ant, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 

SeB Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

SeC Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes. 

SeC2 Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

SsD Shrouts silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent 
slopes. 

ShD2 Shrouts clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

ShE2 Shrouts clay, 20 to 80 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

St Stendal silt loam, 

Ta Taft silt loam. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Silt loam, 1 to 14 feet thick, over compact 
silt loam fragipan 2 to 3 feet thick; below 
is stratified sand, silt, clay, and gravel 2 to 
more than 5 feet thick; this soil is poorly 
drained; it is on stream terraces. 


Silt loam, one-half foot thick, over firm silty 
elay loam one-fourth foot thick; below is 
firm silty clay 1 foot thick over very firm 
clay also 1 foot thick; the underlying 
material is soft clay shale (Waverly or 
Crab Orchard) ; the soils are well drained 


to moderately well drained and are on | 


uplands, 


Silt loam, 14% feet thick, over a silty clay 
loam fragipan 2 to 4 feet thick; the under- 
lying material is stratified gravel, sand, 
silt, and clay 3 to 15 feet thick; this soil 
is poorly drained and is on stream ter- 
races. 


Silt loam, one-half foot thick, over firm 
silty clay one-half foot thick; below is 
firm clay, 1 foot thick, underlain by soft 
shale (Waverly or Crab Orchard); the 
soils are somewhat excessively drained 
aud are on uplands. 


Silty clay loam, one-half foot thick, over 
very silty clay 2 to more than 5 feet thick; 
the soils are moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained and are on toe 
slopes; consisting of local alluvium. 


Silty clay loam, one-half foot thick, over 
firm to very firm silty clay 2 to more than 
10 feet thick; this soil is well drained and 
js on low stream terraces. 


Silt loam, 1 foot thick, over friable to firm 
silty clay loam 1% feet thick; below is 
firm silty clay or clay 14% feet thick; the 
clay is underlain by interbedded siltstone 
and limestone (Garrard); the soils -are 
well drained and are on uplands. 


Silty clay loam, one-half foot thick, over 
silty clay to clay 114 feet thick; below is 
soft, weakly calcareous, clayey shale; 
these soils have somewhat rapid runoff 
and slow permeability. 


Silt loam 3 to more than 10 feet thick; this 
soil is somewhat poorly drained and is on 
first bottoms. 


Silt loam, 1% feet thick, over a compact 
silty clay loam fragipan 2 to 4 feet thick; 
the underlying material is stratified 
gravel, sand, silt, and clay; this soil is 
somewhat poorly drained; it is on stream 
terraces, 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Feet 
More than 
5. 


More than 
5. 


More than 
5. 


More than 
5. 


More than 


More than 
5. 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 

table 


At the surface 
(Perched 
water 
table). 


More than 5 
feet (Seep- 
age spots). 


At the sur- 
face 
(Perched 
water 
table). 


More than 
5 feet. 


1 to 2 feet 
(Perched 
water 
table). 


More than 10 
feet. 


More than 20 
feet. 


More than 20 
fect. 


0 to 1 foot___- 


0 to 2 feet 
(Perched 
water 
table). 


Depth 
from 
surface 


Inches 
0-15 
15-48 - 


0-7 

7-10 
10-21 
21-30 
30+ 


0-18 
18-46+ 


0-6 

6-13 
18-25 
25+ 
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their estimated physical properties—Continued 


Classification Percentage passing sieve— Avail- 
Perme- able Shrink-swell 
ability water | Reaction potential 
Dominant USDA Unified AASHO No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 200 capacity 
texture 
Inches per 
Inches per hour inch pH value 

Silt loam____._____- MI-Ch_____- AMAnco soo cee 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 | 0.8- 2.5 0.22 | 4, 0-5. 0 | Low. 

Silt loam___----_---- Cli cantecced A-4 or A-6___| 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 | 0. 05- 0 (5 4. 0-4. 5 | Moderate. 
Silt loam______._-.- ML or CL.__| A-4 or A-6__.} 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 0.8 - 2.5 . 22 | 4. 0-5. 5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay loam_.__.. Clisdwcwan aes DU ccumoneawa 95-100 | 95~100 | 85-95 0.2 - 0.8 .19 | 4. 0-5. 5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay.-...----.- MI-CL_._.__- PRE a eid ci cies 100 98-100 | 90-100 | 0.2 - 0.8 .16 | 4.0-5.5 | High. 
Clay: se 2ecsoncen. ML-CL__.--- AAT seccezusa 100 98-100 | 95-100 | 0. 05- 0, 02 . 14 | 4. 0-5. 5 | High. 
DOUG O co dacn ceca ecw sie teckul asemesemeneinc omen Gene eaneuenn |ucendaeis ce wacker ie ao na a 

Silt loam__-_..22--- ML-CL_.-__- APR oecctale 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95] 0.8 - 5.0 . 22 | 6. 0-7.0 | Low. 
Silty clay loam_....- Cl ocosesscsc A-6__----_.2- 95-100 | 95-100 85-95 | 0. 05- 0 YO 4, 5-6.0 | Moderate. 
Silt loam. .-.----2-- Clieonccosues A-4 or A-6.._| 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 | 0.8 — 2.5 . 22 | 4. 0-5. 5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay CH A-7 100 98-100 } 90-100 | 0.2 —- 0.8 .16 | 40-5. 5 | High, 
Clay... 2-22 95-100 | 0. 05- 0.02 .14 | 4.0-5.5 | High. 
Bedtotk cscwscucte os secucesswscee Sceeesckkwsese Uwucsos eles ete ocecee |e aceccesesloseewe selene used 

Silty clay loam_-.__- | ener! A“Cocwsondaun 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0.8 - 2.5 .19 | 6. 0-6. 5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay_.-------_- CH we feces [Cn 100 98-100 | 90-100 | 0.2 - 0.8 .16 | 7. 0-7. 5 | High. 
Silty clay loam 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 | 0.8 ~- 2.5 .19 | 4.0-5.0 | Moderate. 
Silty clay -..------- A-7_.- 100 98-100 | 90-100 | 0.2 - 2.5 16 | 4.0-4.5 | High. 

Silt loam_.--------- ML-CL_____- A-4 or A-6_.-] 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 2.5 - 5.0 22 | 6. 0-6. 5 | Low. 
Silty clay loam CL A-6 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0.8 - 2.5 .19 | 6. 0-6. 5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay...-..-.--- 1 90-100 | 0.2 - 2.5 .16 ] 6.0-6.5 | High. 
Claysoncctecneseeus 95-100 | 0. 05- 2.5 14 | 60-6. 5 | High. 
Bedrock: .nascecehes|ver tice oaedlleheces seme tae |S | teens Bete tcualeme sieve cee tenses 

Silty clay loam | Of 85-95 | 0.8 - 2.5 .19 | 6. 5-7. 5 | Moderate. 
Clays2ocsecse eee 95-100 | 0. 05- 0.8 14 | 7.0-8.0 | High. 
Pedr oecooe dude ke Seeaceceseccas|iocneceag anton oueandaliueouses baeeeannldannunoeseceleweueece keccundee 

Silt loam____.-.---- Mio A=4. concn ces 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 25 - 5.0 . 22 | 4 5-5.0 | Low. 

Silt loam. .------.-- Chisee. dices: A-4 or A-6...| 95-100 | 95~100 | 75-95 | 0.8 - 2.5 22 | 4.0-5.0 | Moderate. 
Silt loam. _.-------- MI-CL_____- AaAa oo cc mobs 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 | 0.8 - 5.0 . 22 | 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
Silty clay loam-_--.-- Cissus occee AST sccsesecee 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 | 0.05- 0 Q) 4, 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1959, NO. 30 


TaBue 8.—Brief description of the soils and 


Depth to 
Symbol Depth to seasonally Depth 
on map Soil name Description of soil and site bedrock high water from 
table surface 
Feet Inehes 
TsB Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Silt loam, 14 to 2 feet thick, over a compact | 3 to 5..--_- 1 to 2 feet 0-22 
TsC Tilsit silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. silty clay loam fragipan 2 to 3 feet thick; (Perched 22-46 
the underlying material is interbedded water 
siltstone and shale (Waverly); the soils table). 
are moderately well drained; they are on 
uplands. 
TtB Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. | Silt loam, 1 foot thick, over firm silty clay | 2 to 5___.__ More than 20 0-14 
TtC2 Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, loam 134 feet thick; below is firm silty feet, 14~31 
eroded. clay, one-half foot thick, underlain by 31-35 
TiD2 Trappist silt loam, 12 to 20 percent brittle black fissile shale (Ohio) ; the soils 35+ 
slopes, eroded. are well drained and are on uplands. 
Tv Tyler fine sandy loam, Fine sandy loam, one-half foot thick, over | More than | 0 to 1 foot 0-7 
friable fine sandy clay loam one-half foot 5. (Perched 7-14 
thick; below is a fine sandy clay loam water 14-39 
fragipan 2 to 4 feet thick and is underlain table). 
by stratified sand, gravel, and clay; this 
soil is somewhat poorly drained; it is on 
stream terraces. 
Ty Tyler silt loam. Silt loam, 1% feet thick, over silt loam 14% | More than | 0 to 1 foot 0-16 
to 3 feet thick; below is stratified gravel, 5. (Perched 16-36 
fine sand, silt, and clay 4 to more than 10 water 36-48 + 
feet thick; this soil is somewhat poorly table). 
drained and is on stream terraces. 
Wh Whitwell silt loam. Silt loam, }4 foot to 1 foot thick, over firm | More than | 2 to 3 feet....) 0-9 
silty clay loam 3 feet thick; below is firm 5. 9-44 
silty clay 2 to 10 feet thick; this soil is 44-50 
moderately well drained and is on low terraces. 
WoB Woolper silty clay loam 2 to 6 percent | Silty clay loam, 1 foot thick, over very firm | 3 to more More than 10 0-12 
slopes. silty clay 2% feet thick; below is very than 6. feet. 12-42 
WoC Woolper silty clay loam 6 to 12 percent firm clay 1 to more than 8 feet thick; the 42-46+- 
slopes. soils are well drained and are on toe slopes 
WoD2 | Woolper silty clay loam 12 to 20 percent or alluvial fans. 
slopes, eroded. 
! Fragipan. 


Engineering interpretations 


Table 9 rates the soils according to their suitability for 
use in the construction of highways. It also indicates 
ae erties that will adversely affect the use of the soils for 

ighway work and for agricultural engineering practices. 
The data are based on information given in table 8, on 
actual test data, and on field experience. Additional in- 
formation about the topography of the county, the asso- 
ciation of specific soils with other soils, and the underlying 
rock strata can be found in the sections “General Soil 
Map” and “Physiography, Geology, Relief, and Drainage.” 

The column that shows the suitability of the soil ma- 
terial for topsoil and road fill and also as a source of sand 
and gravel gives ratings for the soil material. ‘The ratings 
do not include the underlying rock. Other than for a few 
deposits near the Licking River, little of the soil material 
in the county is suitable as.a source of sand and gravel. 

The suitability of the soil material for road fill depends 
largely on the texture of the material and on its natural 
content of water. Highly plastic soil material that is 
naturally high in water content is rated poor, Highly 


erodible soils (silts and fine sands) are difficult to com- 
pact, and they require a moderately gentle slope and a 
fast-growing cover of vegetation; therefore, they are rated 
as poor to fair. The erodibility of the soil and its effect 
on cuts and fills is also indicated in the column “Suscepti- 
bility to—Erosion of cuts and fills.” 

The suitability of the soil material for winter grading 
depends largely on the texture of the soil material, its 
natural content of water, and the depth to the water table 
during this period of the year. Clay soils are difficult to 
handle when wet, and they must be dried to the proper 
moisture content for compaction; therefore, they are 
rated as not suitable. 

The topography of an area, as well as the soils in that 
area, influence the location of highways. In considering 
the suitability of a site for the location of a highway, onl 
the soils were considered. Where rock is present that will 
affect the location of the gradeline, the engineer must 
determine how difficult the rock will be to excavate, 
whether slides are likely to occur in the rock strata, and 
whether water is likely to seep along or through the 
bedrock. 
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their estimated physical properties—Continued 


Classification Percentage passing sieve— Avail- 
Perme- able Shrink-swell 
ability water | Reaction potential 
Dominant USDA Unified AASHO No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 200 capacity 
texture 
| Inches per 
Inches per hour inch pF value 

Silt loam__-2--2---- Miben ec cede A-4.__0- ne. 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-5 0.8 -— 2.5 0. 22 | 4.0-6.0 | Low. 
Silty clay loam___-__- (C0 peer arenee A-6..-.------ 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 | 0.05- 0 Q) 4, 0-5. 0 | Mederate. 
Silt loam. .....---.- MI-CL__-_._- Amteccen mane 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 0.8 ~ 5.0 .22 | 4. 5-5. 5 | Low. 
Silty clay loam._..-.] CL o-.- ~~~ -- A-6_.0-2---- 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0.8 - 2.5 .19 | 4.0-5.0 | Moderate. 
Silty clay..--------- OTT ithe wena AMTe eos 98-100 | 98-100 | 90-100 | 0.2 —- 0.8 16 | 4.0-4.5 | High. 
Bedr0 thks. Jeo ots | pea thessee Sen Sawken tote cass |satcence boseaccelenceeece wok tome eae soumek nae eee siete 
Fine sandy loam_____ SM or ML._.-} A-4.._- 2. 95-100 | 90-100 | 40-60 2.5 -10.0 13 | 4.0-5.0 | Low. 
Fine sandy clay loam_| ML or CL____]} A-4 or A-6.__| 95-100 | 90-100 | 60-80 2.5 - 5.0 17 | 4.0-5.0 | Low to 

moderate. 
Sandy clay loam_____ ML or CL___-| A-4 or A-G_-_] 95-100 | 90-100 | 60-80 0. 05-0 () 4, 0-4. 5 | Low to 

moderate. 
Silt loam____-.-___- MI-CL._-____- A-AL eee 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 | 0.8 - 5.0 22 | 4.0-5.5 | Low. 
Silt loam. -__-_-_----.. Tiegocecatee. A-4 or A-6__-) 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 | 0. 05- 0 () 4.0-4.5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay loam_____- Cees e sols, A-Gocccecess 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0. 05- 0 19 | 4.0-4.5 | Moderate. 
Silt loam__-.2--____ Olivcase balk A-4 or A-6___| 95-100 | 95-100 | 75-95 2.5 - 5.0 22 | 4.0-5.0 | Moderate. 
Silty clay loam_._.._ Cieceesesad A-6__..------ 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0.8 - 2.5 19 | 4.0-4.5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay_._-___-_-- CHeacssssees AST ccuceswass 100 98-100 | 90-100 | 0.2 - 2.5 16 | 4.0-4.5 | High. 
Silty clay loam_____- (a A-6__..------ 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 0.8 - 2.5 .19 | 7.0-7.5 | Moderate. 
Silty clay_.... 22222. C1: eee eee |; en 100 98-100 | 90-100 | 0.2 - 0.8 16 | 7.0-7.5 | High. 
Clayunseeeectencewe CH a2 sec eee 7 nf (eee 100 98-100 | 95-100 | 0 05- 0.2 .14 | 7.0-7.5 | High. 


The location of the gradeline is also affected by poor 
drainage. In table 9, grades at a higher elevation than 
the surrounding areas are suggested to provide adequate 
drainage on wet soils. They also keep the roadway above 
the area reached by a high water table or by occasional 
floods. Where there is subsurface seepage, interceptor 
ditches or underdrains may be needed. Blam pine or slid- 
ing of the overlying material may be caused by seepage in 
back slopes or cuts. 

The rating of the soil as to its susceptibility to frost 
action depends on the texture of the soil material, the 
depth to the water table during the freezing period, and 
the length of time that the temperature is below freezing. 
Silts and fine sands that have a high water table are rated 
as high in susceptibility to frost action. 

Earthwork is difficult during the winter on most of the 
soils in Bath County. Nevertheless, it is possible to exca- 
vate, haul, and compact the better drained, coarse-textured 
soil material during the winter. The fine-textured soil 
material—silts and clays—may absorb so much water 
during wet periods that it is difficult to dry to the moisture 
content most favorable for proper compaction. 


In most of the mountainous part of the county and in 
the area where knobs are common, the soils are suitable for 
farm ponds. Many ponds in the Bluegrass area, however, 
fail because the soils are underlain by strata of cavernous 
rock. The danger of underground seepage can be pre- 
dicted fairly accurately if the name of the soil in a specific 
area is known. 

If outlets are available, tile can be used to drain the soils 
of first bottoms. As a rule, tile drainage is not feasible 
for the wet soils of terraces or uplands, because such soils 
generally have a fragipan. 

Table 9 gives limitations that affect irrigation, but a 
guide for using sprinkler irrigation should be consulted if 
an irrigation project is planned. Such a guide can be 
obtained from the county agent or from a representative 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Shallow soil, fine texture, and the presence of stones 
or rocks are limiting factors that affect the suitability of 
a soil for terraces and diversions. If the soils have one 
or more of these limiting factors, terraces and diversions 
are less successful than if the limitations are absent. Also, 
the terraces and diversions are more difficult to construct. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1959, NO. 380 


TaBLe 9.—Estimated suttability of the soils for use in construction, 


Soil series and map 
symbols 


Suitability of soil material for-— 


Topsoil ! 


Allegheny (AgB, AgC, 
AgC2, AgD, AgD2). 


Ashton (AsB, AsC, AsD)..-. 
Atkins silt loam (At)------- 


Atkins silty clay loam (Ay)__ 


Beasley (BaB, BcB2, BcC2, 
BcD2, BcE2, BeD3). 
Bedford (BfA, BfB).------- 


Blago (BoB). ..----------- 


Captina (CaA, CaB, CaC2). 


Colyer (CoD, CoE, CoF, 
CoG, CsE2). 


Cruze (CzB)._..-.-----.-- 
Dunning (Du)-__---.----- 


Eden (EdD2, EdE2, EdF2).. 


Egam (Eg)---------------- 


Falk (EkB, EkC2, EkD2)___- 


Fairmount (FaD3, Fa&3, 
FaF3, FfC, FfD). 


Fairmount-rock land com- 
plex (FmD2, FmE2). 


Fleming (FnD2, FoD, FsC2, 
FsD2). 


Guthrie (Gu)_--...-------- 


Hagerstown (HaC2, HgA, 
HgB, HgC2, HgD2). 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Road fill 


Poor to fair; 


erodible. 


Poor below a 
depth of 3 fect. 
Poor 


Source of sand 
and gravel 


Poor; thick over- 


burden. 


Not suitable. .____ 


Not suitable. _---- 


Not suitable. __..- 


Not suitable. _---- 


Not suitable. ._.__ 


Not suitable__.__- 


Not suitable. -_-_- 


Not suitable. _____ 


Not suitable. _____ 
Not suitable. ____- 


Not suitable...__- 


Not suitable. __ 


Not suitable. ..___ 


Not suitable___.__ 


Not suitable______ 


Winter 
grading ? 


Recommended location of grade- 
line with respect to ground 
surface 


Limited___--- 


Limited___-_- 


Not suitable__ 


Not suitable__ 


Not suitable__ 


Not suitable_ _ 


Not suitable__ 


Not suitable _. 


Limited_.. =. 


Not suitable __ 
Not suitable __ 


Not suitable. . 


Not suitable _. 


Limited. _____ 


Not suitable_. 


Not suitable__ 


Not suitable. 


Not suitable__ 


Not suitable. _ 


Bedrock is at a depth of 5 feet 
or more; seepage in cuts at 
times.5 

Bedrock is at a depth of 5 feet 
or more. 

At least 2 to 4 feet above the 
highest point reached by high 


water. 

At least 2 to 4 feet above the 
highest point réached by high 
water. 


Bedrock is at a depth of 4 feet 
or more. 


Limestone is at a depth of 3 feet 
or more} 


At least 4 feet above the highest 
point reached by the water 
table. 


Bedrock is at a depth of 5 feet 
or more; seepage in cuts at 
times.5 

Bedrock is at a depth of 1 to 8 
feet. 


Shale is at a depth of 5 fect or 
more. 

At least 2 to 4 feet above the 
highest point reached by high 
water. 

Interbedded limestone and shale; 
Lica is at a depth of 2 to 4 
eet. 


At least 2 to 4 feet above the 
highest point reached by high 
water, 


Anywhere... ...--.---2.+-5-5- 


Limestone is at a depth of 1 to 
3 feet. 


Limestone is at or near the 


surface, 


Shale is at a depth of 3 to 5 feet; 
seepage in cuts during wet 
periods. 

At least 2 feet above the surface 
of the ground. 


Limestone is at a depth of 3to6 
feet. 
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and selected characteristics that affect engineering practices 


Susceptibility to— 


Frost action 


Erosion of 
cuts and fills 


Characteristics that affect engineering practices 
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Farm ponds 3 


Agricultural drainage 


Irrigation 4 


Moderate to 
high. 

Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate. ___- 


Moderate___-- 
Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate____- 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate. ____ 


Moderate to 
high, 


Moderate.___- 


Moderate__-__. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate_____ 


Moderate__.-. 


Moderate... 


Moderate to 
high 


Moderate... - 


Slight... 22. -- 


Severe... -2- 


Slight__.--__- 
Moderate 


Moderate__..- 


Moderate 


Slight-...-2.. 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Underlying material 
is variable and may 
need blanket lining. 

Slight seepage; suit- 
able for pit ponds. 

Some seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material. 

Slight seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material, 


Slight seepage in sandy 
pockets; hard to 
dig in dry weather. 

Slight seepage; may 
require blanket 
lining. 

Slight seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material. 


Underlying material is 
variable; may need 
blanket lining. 

Some seepage; seal 
blanket required in 
places; black fissile 
shale near the sur- 
face. 

Slight seepage; suit- 
able for pit ponds. 

Slight seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material. 

Some seepage; difficult 
to core in narrow 
draws; shallow to 
bedrock. 

Slight seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material. 


Underlying material is 
variable; may need 
blanket lining. 

Excessive seepage; 
requires blanket 
lining; bedrock near 
surface in places. 

Excessive seepage; 
requires blanket 
lining; many rock 
outerops. 

Slight seepage; may 
require blanket 
lining. 

May have seepage and 
may require blanket 
lining. 


Slight seepage; may 
require blanket 
lining. 


Not needed_-----_.--- 


Not needed____._.-.-- 


Drainage needed; tile 
and open drains 
suggested, 


; Drainage needed; over- 


flow hazard; few 
suitable outlets for 
drainage water. 

Not needed_._-------- 


Not needed in most 
areas. 


Drainage needed; 
needs careful evalu- 
ation of compact 
layers before tiling. 

Not needed in most 
places. 


Not needed__.___.--_- 


Not needed in most 
places. 

Drainage needed; tile 
and open drainage 
suggested. 

Not needed______----- 


Not needed in most 
areas; where needed, 
tile and open drain- 
age are suggested. 

Not needed__-_-------- 


Not needed_._-------- 


Not needed_._-.------ 


Not needed... 2.2 - 


Drainage needed; 
needs careful evalu- 
ation of compact 
layers before tiling. 

Not needed.---.---_-- 


Low rate of infiltra- 
tion. 


Low moisture-holding 
capacity. 


None. ...------------ 


Shallow to bedrock; 
low moisture-hold- 
ing capacity. 


Shallow; many rock 
outcrops; low 
moisture-holding 
capacity. 

NONC@. o.oo66eeesescs se 


Shallow to compact 
layer. 


ROMO oad cen ciuce eens 


Terraces and diversions 


Special care needed in 
outlet. 


In most areas outlet 
must be constructed. 
None. 


None. 


Irregular slopes; in places 
mar! will be exposed; 
slow infiltration. 

Care needed to prevent 
ponding in the 
channels. 

Plastic subsoil. 


Care needed to prevent 
ponding in the 
channels. 

Shale close to the sur- 
face; slips may occur 
above channel. 


Generally not needed. 


None. 


Irregular slopes; shallow 
to bedrock in places; 
outlet highly erodible. 


None. 


Irregular slopes. 


Rocks near surface in 
places; difficult to 
establish grass in the 
channels. 

Many rock outcrops; 
difficult to establish 
grass in the channels. 


Slow rate of infiltration, 
and difficult to establsih 
grass in the channels. 

Not needed. 


May have cherty spots. 
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Tasue 9.—Estimated suitability of the soils for use in construction, 


Soil series and map 
symbols 


Huntington gravelly silt 
loam (Hn) 
Huntington silt loam (Hs)- 


Huntington stony silt 
loam, shallow (H Wreacase 


Jefferson (JeC, JeD).-.---- 


Johnsburg and Cavode 
(JoA, JoB, JoC, JoC2) 


Landisburg (LaB).-------- 


Lawrence (Lc)-.---------- 


Lindside (Ld)_-_--------- 


Lowell (LoB, LoB2, LoC, 
LoC2, LoD2, LpC3, LpD3). 


Lowell (LsD3, LsE3, LrB2, 
LrC2, LrD2, LrE2, LrF2). 
Lowell (LvD2, LwE3)-- ---- 


Melvin (Me)__-.---------- 


Monongahela (MfB, MFC, 
MICS). 


eo (MgA, MgB, 
MgC, MgC2). 


Mullins (Mm)-_----.------ 


Muse ve MnD, MsC2, 


MsD2 
Muskingum (MuD, MuE, 
MuF, MuG). 


Newark (Ne).----.------- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Juss EIEESUEEEnES STC ODODE nnn ene 


Topsoil ! 


Not suitable__ 


Good__-_---- 


Suitability of soil material for— 


Road fill 


Poor to fair; erod- 
ible above a 
depth of 14 to 
2 feet; poor to 
good below 
that depth. 

Vaile. ccuscerees 


Source of sand 
and gravel 


Poor to fair; high 
water table and 
excess fines. 

Not suitable -__--- 


Not suitable__--_- 


Poor, excess fines__ 


Not suitable ___-__ 


Poor; excess fines_-_ 


Not suitable-____- 


Not suitable.____- 


Not suitable __..-- 


Not suitable _-__-- 


Not suitable____-_ 


Not suitable._.--- 


Poor; thick over- 
burden, 


Not suitable. __.-- 


Not suitable. _._-- 


Winter 
grading ? 


Recommended location of grade- 
line with respect to ground 
surface 


Limited __..-- 


Not suitable -_ 


Limited._.-.- 


Limited -.---- 


Not: suitable -- 


Not suitable. - 


Not suitable. - 


Not suitable-. 


Not suitable. _ 


Not suitable __ 


Not suitable _. 


Not suitable__ 


Not suitable. 


Not suitable-_ 


Not suitable_- 


At least 2 to 4 feet above the 
highest point reached by high 
water. 

At least 2 to 4 feet above the 
highest point reached by high 
water. 

At least 2 to 4 feet above the 
highest point reached by high 
water. 


Bedrock is at a depth of 5 feet or 
more. 


Sandstone and shale at a depth 
of 4 to 6 feet; seepage in cuts 
at times.§ 


Bedrock is at a depth of 5 feet or 
more; seepage in cuts at times.® 


Limestone at a depth of 4 to 6 
feet; seepage in cuts common. 


At least 2 to 4 feet above the 
highest point reached by high 
water. 

Limestone is at a depth of 2 to 
4 feet. 


Limestone is at a depth of 2 to 
3 feet. 


Limestone is at a depth of 2 to 
3 feet. 


At least 2 to 4 feet above the 
highest point reached by high 
water. 

Bedrock is at a depth of 5 feet 
or more; seepage in cuts at 
times.5 


Bedrock is at a depth of 5 feet 
or more; seepage in cuts at 
times.5 

At least 2 feet above the surface 
of the ground; shale or sand- 
stone is at a depth of 6 to 8 
feet; seepage in cuts at times.® 

Bedrock is at a depth of 5 feet 
or more. 


Sandstone or shale is at a depth 
of 1 to 3 feet. 


At least 2 to 4 feet above the 
highest point reached by high 
water. 
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Characteristics that affect engineering practices 


Susceptibility to— 


Frost action 


Erosion of 
cuts and fills 


Farm ponds 3 


Agricultural drainage 


Trrigation 4 


Moderate to 
very high. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate to 
high. 

Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate to 
high. 


| Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate____. 


Moderate____- 


Moderate____- 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate...-- 


Slight to 
moderate. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Slight... _._- 


Slight_.-.-._- 


Slight._.__.-- 


Slight__-__.-- 


Slight_.--.--- 


Moderate. _..- 


Moderate_____ 


Moderate_-_._- 


Slight..--.--- 


Moderate to 
severe. 


Moderate_.__- 


Slight.._____- 


Slight_..--__-- 


644-670—63——7 


Excessive seepage; 
not suitable for core 
material. 

Some seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material. 

Some seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material; shallow to 
bedrock, 

Slight to excessive 
seepage; gravelly 
soil material, 

Very little seepage; 
core requires com- 
paction. 


Slight seepage; may 
require blanket 
lining. 

Slight seepage; may 
require blanket 
lining. 


Some seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material. 

Excessive seepage; 
possible caverns in 
bedrock; requires 
blanket lining. 

Some seepage; difficult 
to core narrow 
draws. 

Excessive seepage; re- 
quires blanket 
lining; bedrock near 
surface. 

Some seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material. 

Underlying material is 
variable; may need 
blanket lining. 


Underlying material is 
variable; may need 
blanket lining. 

Some seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material, 


Slight seepage; suitable 
for pit ponds. 


Very little seepage; 
core requires com- 
paction; shallow to 
bedrock, 

Some seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material. 


Not needed._-------_- 
Not needed__------._- 


Not needed_---...---- 


Not needed_--.-----_- 


Needs drainage; re- 
quires careful evalu- 
ation of compact 
layers before tiling. 

Needs drainage; tile 
and open ditches 
suggested. 

Needs drainage; re- 
quires careful 
evaluation of com- 
pact layers before 
tiling. 

Not needed in most 
areas. 


Not needed_-_...--.-- 


Not needed___.--..--- 


Not needed__.__-_---- 


Needs drainage; tile 
and open ditches 
suggested. 

Not needed in most 
areas, 


Not needed in most 


areas. 


Needs drainage: needs 
careful evaluation of 
compact layers 
before tiling. 

Not needed_..--.----- 


Not needed.__-.-.-2-- 


Shallow to compact 
layers; low rate of 
infiltration, 


Low rate of infiltration. 
Shallow to compact 


layer; low rate of 
infiltration. 


Low rate of infiltra- 
tion. 


Low rate of infiltra- 
tion. 


Shallow over compact 
layers; low rate of 
infiltration, 


WGN ee eo eos 


Shallow to bedrock--.-. 


Terraces and diversions 


None. 
None. 


None. 


In many areas difficult to 
establish outlet. 


Care is needed to prevent 
ponding in the channels. 


Chert beds; care is needed 
to prevent ponding in 
the channels. 

Not needed. 


None. 


Outlets erodible; slow rate 
of infiltration where 
eroded. 


Outlets erodible; slow rate 
of infiltration; difficult 
to seed channels. 

Very rocky; outlets 
erodible. 


None, 


Care is needed to prevent 
ponding in the channels. 


Care is needed to prevent 
ponding in the channels. 


Not needed. 


Irregular slopes; difficult 
to establish grass in the 
channels. 

Shallow to rock. 
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Soil series and map 
symbols 


Nicholson (NkB)..---.---- 


Otway (OtC, OtC2, OtD2, 
OtE2, OtF2). 


Philo (Ph) escecceeeseeuy 


Rarden (RaB, RaC, RaD, 
ReC2, ReD2). 


Robertaville (Re).----~--- 


Rockeastle (RkD, RkE, 
RkF, RsD2, RsE2). 


Sees (SaB, SaC)_.--------- 
Sequatchie (ScA)_.-------- 


Shelbyville (SeB, SeC, 
SeC2). 


Shrouts (ShD2, ShE2, SsD)- 


Stendal (St)___.---------- 


Taft: Cha) ccc cccesseescnct 


Tilsit (TsB, TsC).--------- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1959, NO. 30 


TaBLe 9.—Estimated suitability of the 


soils for use in construction, 


Suitability of soil material for— 


Recommended location of grade- 
line with respect to ground 


Source of sand Winter surface 
Topsoil ! Road fill and gravel grading ? 

Good_...---- UU icn cee eceaae Not suitable. _---_ Not suitable__| Interbedded siltstone and lime- 
stone is at a depth of 4 to 6 
feet; seepage in cuts at times.5 

Fair_--.ss2- POOP sescecesuees Not suitable. ---_- Not suitable._} Shale is at a depth of 2 to 5 feet_ 

Good___....-.| Poor to fair; erod- | Not suitable. __--. Not suitable__| At least 2 to 4 feet above the 

ible. highest point reached by high 
water. 

Good_...---- Poor to fair; erod- | Poor__----------- Limited_.---. At least 2 to 4 feet above the 

ible, highest point reached by high 
water. 

es Good a:cecne eece = Poor to fair; excess | Limited_-.--_ At least 2 to 4 feet above the 

fines and high highest point reached by high 
water table. water. 

Good-_--..--- Paine css deos esse Not suitable ------ Limited _...-- At least 2 to 4 feet above the 
highest point reached by high 
water. 

Good-_.-.---- VA eo aomentnxow se Not suitable - _---- Not suitable._| At least 2 feet above the surface 
of the ground; seepage in cuts 
common.3 

Good---.---- POOP. ccneee ences Not suitable .__..- Not suitable__] Shale is at a depth of 2 to 4 feet; 
seepage in cuts during wet 
periods, 

Good_.-.---- Baite.ssssc.ceece Not suitable -_.-.- Not suitable-.| At least 4 feet above the highest 
point reached by the water 
table; seepage in cuts at 
times.5 

Good to fair__} Poor.-..--------- Not suitable_____- Not suitable__] Shale is at a depth of 1 to 3 feet_ 

Haire cS-355 Pos sasvsseccase Not suitable__---- Not suitable._| Bedrock is at a depth of 5 feet 
or more; seepage in cuts at 
times. 

Fair. .......- Fair to poor____-- Not suitable--—_-- Not suitable_.] Anywhere--.-.-.------------- 

Excellent_---- Pairsccsesecce sss Not suitable -_-_---- Not suitable_-_| Interbedded siltstone and lime- 
stone is at a depth of 3 to 6 
feet. 

POOreses S45 a8 POOP eekescchece Not suitable. ---- Not suitable_.| Shale is at a depth of 2 feet; 
possibility of slumping: in 
cuts. 

Good_.-.---- Fait. ocsesecgecce Not suitable__._.- Not suitable.-| At least 2 to 4 feet above the 
highest point reached by high 
water. 

Good.-..---- Pait=cewawtes cone Not suitable_~.__.- Not suitable._| At least 4 feet above the highest 
point reached by the water 
table; seepage in cuts com- 
mon,® 

Faire ccsccses PAP sc sescseeccse PO0Tssscceac cscs Limited__.--- Anywhere_.----.------------- 

Good. ------- Haire sessescee Not suitable. _-_--- Not suitable__| Interbedded siltstone and shale 


at a depth of 3 to 5 feet; 
seepage in cuts at times. § 
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Characteristics that affect engineering practices 


Susceptibility to— 


Frost action 


Erosion of 
cuts and fills 


Farm ponds 3 


Agricultural drainage 


Moderate_____ 


Moderate____- 
Moderate to 


high, 


Moderate to 
high, 


Moderate to 
very high. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate_...- 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate..--- 


Moderate_____ 
Moderate_____ 


Moderate... 


Moderate_____ 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Moderate____- 
Slight_______- 


Moderate to 
severe. 


Moderate_..___ 


Slight_...--2- 


Severe.-_.-_- 


Moderate_____ 
Moderate_____ 


Moderate.___. 


Severe_______ 


Slight_______- 


Slight__.._-_- 


Moderate_...- 


Slight..--.--- 


Excessive seepage; 
possible caverns in 
bedrock; requires 
blanket lining. 

Slight seepage in sandy 
pockets; hard to dig 
in dry weather. 

Some seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material. 

Excessive seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material. 


Excessive seepage; not | 


suitable for core 
material. 

Some seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material. 

Underlying material is 
variable; may need 
blanket lining. 


Very little seepage; 
suitable for pit 
ponds. 


Underlying material is 
variable; may need 
blanket lining. 


Very little seepage; 
shallow over clay 
shale. 


Slight seepage; suit- 
able for pit ponds. 


Slight scepage; not 
suitable for core 
material. 

Excessive seepage; 
possible caverns in 
bedrock; requires 
blanket lining. 

Very little seepage; 
shallow over clay 
shale. 


Some seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material. 

Underlying material 
is variable; may 
need blanket lining. 


Slight seepage; 
blanket liner 
required. 

Slight seepage; core 
requires 
compaction. 


Not needed in most 
places. 


Not needed.-.---.---- 
Usually not suited__._- 
Not needed___-------- 
Not needed____--_--_-- 
Not needed____----_--- 


Drainage needed; 
requires careful 
evaluation of com- 
pact layers before 
tiling. 

Not needed_______--.- 


Drainage needed; 
requires careful 
evaluation of com- 
pact layers before 
tiling. 

Not needed___._----.- 


Drainage needed; tile 
and open ditches 
suggested, 

Not needed____------- 


Not needed___________ 


Not needed_.----.--_- 


Drainage needed; tile 
and open ditches 
suggested. 

Drainage needed; re- 
quires careful evalu- 
ation of compact 
layers before tiling. 

Not needed_..-.------ 


Not needed in most 
places. 


Trrigation ‘ 


Terraces and diversions 


Low moisture-holding 
capacity. 


Shallow to compact 
layers; low rate of 
infiltration. 


Low rate of infiltration. 


Shallow to compact 
layers; low rate of 
infiltration. 


Shallow over clay 
shale; low rate of 
infiltration, 


Shallow over clay 
shale; low rate of 
infiltration, 


Shallow over compact 
layer; low rate of 
infiltration. 


Low rate of 
infiltration. 


Care needed to prevent 
ponding in channels. 


Highly erodible; difficult 
to establish grass in 
channels. 

None. 


None. 
None. 
None. 


Not needed. 


Irregular slopes; slow rate 
of infiltration in chan- 
nels, and difficult to 
establish grass. 

Not needed. 


Shale close to surface 
in places; slow rate of 
infiltration in chan- 
nels, and difficult to 
establish grass. 
Difficult to work, 


Not needed. 


None: 


Shale close to surface 
in places; slow rate of 
infiltration in chan- 
nels, and difficult to 
establish grass. 

None. 


Not needed, 


None. 


Care is needed to prevent 
ponding in the 
channels. 
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TARLE 9.—Kstimated suitability of the souls for use in construction, 


| Suitability of soil material for— 
; ; Recommended location of grade- 
Soil series and map ! line with respect to ground 
symbols Source of sand Winter surface 
Topsoil ! Road fill and gravel grading? 
Trappist (TtB, TtC2, TtD2).| Good_-.----- Paifeco apes ie |; Not suitable. ____- Not suitable. _) Shale is at a depth of 2 to 5 feet__, 
Tyler (Tv)__-.------------ Good_..----- Piiticesessecss Poor; thick Not suitable._) At least 4 feet above the highest 
overburden and point reached by the water 
high water table; seepage in cuts com- 
table. mon. 

Tyler (Ty) wetecse seseseded Good. ..----- Baits. -soctcecete Not suitable. _.._- Not suitable._] At least 4 feet above the highest 
point reached by the water 
table; seepage in cuts com- 
mon.® 

Whitwell (Wh) ..---------- Good______-- Fair; poor below Not suitable... Not suitable-_) Bedrock is at a depth of 5 feet 

a depth of 34 or more; the water table is 
, to 4 feet. ; high at times. 
Woolper (WoB, WoC, Fair. .2222-_- POOre.o22 4c ewecies Not suitable____.-] Not suitable__| Bedrock is at a depth of 5 feet or 
WoD2). ' more. 


1 Rating is for the surface layer, or A horizon, for use on embank- 
ments and cut slopes, and in ditches to promote the growth of 
vegetation. Eroded and severely eroded soils were not considered. 

2 The suitability rating is for the soil material; rock exeavation 
is possible during the winter. 


Soil test data 


Table 10 gives the engineering test data for soil samples 
from profiles of five soil series. The data were based on 
laboratory tests made on samples obtained by the Soil 
Conservation Service and tested by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

The soil samples were tested in accordance with stand- 
ard engineering procedures of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials (7), to help evaluate the soils 
for engineering purposes. The depth of sampling was 
limited to 5 to 6 feet; at maximum; hence, the results ob- 
tained for the samples tested may not be representative 
for the material below that depth. The table shows the 
results obtained when the samples were tested for mois- 
ture density. It also shows the results of mechanical 
analysis and of tests to determine plasticity. 

Liquid limit refers to the moisture content at which the 
soil material passes from a plastic to a liquid state (8). Tt 
is expressed as a percentage of the ovendry weight of the 
soil. The plastic limit refers to the moisture content at 
which the soil material passes from a semisolid to a plastic 
state and is expressed as a percentage of the ovendry 
weight of the sorl. 

The plasticity index is the numerical difference between 
the liquid limit and the plastic limit and is expressed in 
percentage of moisture. A small figure shown for the 
plasticity index indicates that a small change in the con- 
tent of moisture will change the soil from a semisolid to a. 
liquid state. A large figure shows that a great amount, of 


3 Seepage varies as the result of variations in the permeability of 
the underlying rocks. A blanket lining consists of a fine-textured 
layer of compacted soil or of chemical treatment. 


change is needed in the content of moisture to change the 
soil from a semisolid to a liquid state. 

Table 10 also gives compaction (moisture-density) data 
for the tested soils. Tf a soil material is compacted at a 
successively higher moisture content, assuming that the 
compactive effort remains constant, the density of the com- 
pacted material will increase until the optimum moisture 
content is reached. After that, the density decreases 
with increase in moisture content. The highest dry den- 
sity obtained in the compaction test is termed maximum 
dry density. 

The engineering soil classifications given in table 10 are 
based on data obtained by mechanical analyses and by 
tests to determine the liquid limits and plastic limits of 
the soils. Mechanical analyses were made by combined 
sieve and hydrometer methods. The mechanical analyses 
used are not suitable for use in naming the textural 
classes of soils. 


Engineering classification systems 


Most highway engineers classify soil materials in ac- 
cordance with the system approved by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials (7). In this sys- 
tem soil materials are classified in seven principal groups. 
The groups range from A-1, consisting of gravelly soils 
of high bearing capacity, to A-7, consisting of clay soils 
that have low strength when wet. These groups are shown 
in table 11. 
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Susceptibility to— 


Frost action 


4 Soils that have a capacity of less than 0.11 inch per inch were 
considered to have low water-holding capacity. 


Erosion of 
cuts and fills 


Moderate..___- Moderate____- 
High____.-__- Moderate to 
severe, 
Moderate to Slight_.--.--- 
high. 
Moderate____. Slight... __. 
Moderate. _.__ Moderate____- 


Characteristics that affect engineering practices 


Farm ponds? 


Some seepage; seal 
blanket required in 
places; black fissile 
shale at a depth of 
30 to 38 inches. 

Underlying material 
is variable; may 
need blanket lining. 


Underlying material 
is variable; may 
need blanket lining. 


Slight seepage; not 
suitable for core 
material. 

Slight seepage; suitable 
for pit ponds. 


Agricultural drainage 


Trrigation 4 


Terraces and diversions 


Soils that have a 


Not needed. ------ 


Drainage needed; 
requires careful 
evaluation of 
compact layers 
before tiling. 

Drainage needed; 
requires careful 
evaluation of 
compact layers 
before tiling. 


Not needed in most 


areas. 


Not needed _-_-_--- 


low rate of infiltration were those in which water infiltrates at a 
rate of less than 0.4 inch per hour. 


Shallow over 
compuet layer. 


Shallow over compact 
layer. 


Some irregular slopes. 


Not needed. 


Not needed. 


Not needed. 


Difficult to work; difficult 
to establish an outlet in 
many areas. 


5 A compact layer (fragipan) causes the water table to be high 
during wet periods, 


Tasie 10.—Engineering test data! for soil samples taken from profiles of five soil series 


Grain-size distribution 4 Moisture 
density 
Classification 
. Percentage passing | Percentage smaller than 5— Plas- _ 
Soil Depth sieve 5 | Liquid] ticity 
Unified? | AASHO? limit | index | Max-| Opti- 
imum | mun 
No. 10;No. 40) No. | 0.050 ; 0.020 | 0.005 | 0.002 dry j mois- 
200 | mm. | mm. | mm. {| mm. den- | ture 
sity 
Johnsburg sitt loam: 
S55Ky-6-22 (Modal] inches Percent | Percent | Lb. per. | Percent 
profile)— cu. ft, 
$ 30394____---..-- 3-8 | ML-CL_.| A-4(8)___- 99 97 95 95 80 40 24 32 9 107 7 
8S 303895_..------- 138-18 | MLI-CL..| A-6(10)__-/ 100 99 98 98 89 52 32 38 14 107 18 
8S 303896__-__-_.--- 25-40 | ML-CL..| A-6(10)__-| 100 99 98 98 89 53 34 40 16 108 18 
8 30397____._._-.] 40-47 | MI-CL._| A~7-6(12)_ 97 96 95 95 89 60 41 4.2 18; 109 18 
§551Xy—-G-23— 
8 30398 0-5 ML____-- A-4(8). 97 94 92 91 75 34 19 36 8 102 19 
8 380399__ 9-14 | MIL-CL.-.! A-4(8)___- 97 94 92 90 76 40 23 31 9 110 17 
$ 30400__-.------| 21-30 | MIL-CL__] A-6(10)--- 98 96 95 95 83 46 27 39 14 106 20 
§ 30401___-_-._-_- 30-38 | MIL-CL__| A-6(10)___ 98 97 96 96 85 51 32 40 15 105 19 
Colyer shaly silt loam: 
855K y-6-18 (Modal 
profile)— 
8 80882__.-.-----) 0-5 A-4(6)___- 80 69 65 63 54 35 22 39 9 101 20 
8 30383_. 5-12 A-7-5(9)__ 90 85 82 80 71 50 32 42 11 99 23 
8 30884__.....__-! 18-21 A-7-5(12) 69 66 65 65 61 8 35 52 20 98 24 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLEe 10.—Engineering test data for soil samples taken from profiles of five soil series—Continued 


Grain-size distribution 4 Moisture 
Classification density 
al 
Percentage passing | Percentage smaller than 5— Plas- {__ 
Soil Depth sieve §— Liquid] ticity 
limit | index | Max- | Opti- 
imum | mum 
Unified ? AASHO 8 No. | 0.050 | 0.020 | 0.005 | 0.002 dry | mois- 
No. 10)No. 40} 200 | mm. | mm. | mm. | mm. den- | ture 
sity 
| 
| 
Colyer shaly slit I 
jJoam—Continued Lb. per. | 
Percent | Percent | cu, ft. | Percent 
MI_.----| A-4(8)---- 96 90 86 85 76 49 31 40 97 23 
MIL_..--- A-7-6(9) ~~ 85 83 82 82 73 54 35 41 13 100 23 
ee A-7-5(11)- 88 86 84 84 76 57 40 45 15 98 24 
Lowell silt loam: 
$55 Ky-6-14 
(Modal 
A-6(10)_--} 100 99 96 95 80 46 32 40 14 102 22 
A-7-6(19).| 100 99 96 96 87 60 50 56 29 101 22 
A-7-6(20) _|_--_-.]------ 99 99 92 72 61 67 38 99 23 
855 Ky—-6-15— 
§ 30405____------ 4-9 ML-CI__| A-6(9)_-_-| 100 97 95 91 72 41 30 38 13 104 20 
8 30406_ : H A-7-6(18)-] 100 99 98 95 82 61 51 54 27 100 22 
8 30407 A-7-6(16) -]---.--j------ n~» 99 O7 82 59 48 52 24 100 23 
Rarden silt loam: 
$551<y—-6-20— 
8 30408_____-__-- 3-10 | ML__---- A-4(8)---- 99 96 93 91 69 36 22 33 6 104 19 
§ 30409___.__---- 10-15 | ML-CL-_.| A-7-6(13) _|_..---|------ 100 99 93 62 42 45 19 104 20 
8 30410_.-_.---_- 22-35 | ML-CL__| A-7-6(13)_|___-__-}.-_---|------ 100 92 59 42 45 20 111 16 
$55]¢y—6-21— 
§ 30441_--..-__-_- 0-8 ML-CUL__}| A-6(9)_-.-| 100 00 97 97 87 48 30 36 12 106 18 
§ 30412. 2 cee 12-22 | ML-Cl__| A-7-6(12)-} 100 99 98 98 90 55 37 44 19 107 18 
8 30413_...-.----- 22-34 | ML-CL_-| A-7-6(15)-|_-__--|------ 100 99 96 70 46 50 22 110 17 
Shelbyville silt loam: 
855K y-6-12 
(Modal pro- 
file) — 
$8 30414_..-..---. 0-11 | ML-~Cl._| A-6(10).--| 100 97 95 94. 82 46 32 37 14 106 19 
S 30415_-.-.---. -| 24-31 | CL___--- A-6(11)_--} 100 94 90 89 77 48 35 40 18 108 19 
S 30416.-.--.---- 31-37 | CH_.---- A-7-5(20)-| 100 97 94 94. 87 70 60 74 42 05 26 
8 80417..--..+--. 37-52 | CHL..... A-7-6 (20) _ 99 95 92 91 86 66 54 61 34. 99 23 
S55 Ky-6-13 (Not a 
modal pro- 
file) 
S 30418_--------- 5-14 | ML-Cl..| A-4(8)-.--| 100 96 94 91 72 37 24 33 9 106 18 
S$ 39419__-.-____- 21-28 | CL___--- A-7-6(13)_} 100 98 97 95 79 53 42 44 20 107 19 
S 30420____------ 28-68 | CH____-- A~7-6(20) _|------|------ 99 98 85 63 54 59 31 100 23 


1 Tests performed by the Bureau of Public Roads in aceordance 
with standard procedures of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials (AASHO). 

* Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, Tech. Memo. 
No. 3-357, v. 1, Waterways Expt. Sta., Corps of Engin., March 
1953. 

3 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and 
Methods of Sampling and Testing. The Classification of Soils and 
Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction Purposes, 
AASHO Designation M 145-49. 

4 Mechanical analyses according to the AASHO Designation T 88. 
Results by this procedure frequently differ somewhat from results 
that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure of the 
Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure the 


fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various 
grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, 
including that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. In the SCS 
soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette 
method and the material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is 
excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechani- 
cal analyses uséd in this table are nob suitable for use in naming 
the textural classes of soils. 

5 Based on sample as received in the laboratory. Laboratory 
test data were not corrected for amount discarded in field sampling. 
Sample 30383 had 15 percent larger than 3 inches across discarded 
in field, and sample 30387 had 30 percent larger than 3 inches across 
discarded in the field. 
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Within each of the principal groups, the relative en- 
gineering value of the soil material is indicated by a group 
index number. Group index numbers range from 0 for 
the best material to 20 for the poorest. For the soils 
tested, the group index number is shown In parentheses, 
following the soil group symbol, in the fourth column of 
table 10. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified Soil Classifi- 
cation system (17). In this system the soils are identified 
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according to their texture and plasticity and are grouped 
according to their performance as engineering construc- 
tion materials. The system establishes 15 soil groups, 
which are divided as (1) coarse-grained soils (eight 
classes), (2) fine-grained soils (six classes), and (38) 
highly organic soils. These groups are shown in table 
12. ‘The classification of the tested soils according to the 
Unified system is given in the third column of table 10. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1959, NO. 30 


Tasun 11.—Classification of soils by American 


General classification 


Granular materials (35 percent or less passing No. 200 sieve) 


Group classification 


A-2 


A-l-a 


A-2-4 


Sieve analysis: 


Percent passing— 
NO? DO cation bao eee ees ; 50 maximum, 
NO 4022 oie eco ees 30 maximum. 50 maximum, 
NO: 200 woos ee ees 15 maximum. 25 maximum. 


51 minimum. 


10 maximum, 35 maximum. 35 maximum. 


Characteristics of fraction passing ; 
No. 40 sieve: 


Liguid limites cocecosdetoe ss batadoe ts tevcecost tee sek 


Plasticity index____._._.___-- 6 maximum, 


6 maximum. 


GrOUD INNO. oon cccce ese nwe cone my 0 


Tiare ee oma NP? 40 maximum. 41 minimum. 
NP? 10 maximum. 10 maximum. 
0 0 0 


Usual types of significant constitu- 
ent materials. 


Stone fragments, 
gravel, and 


sand. sand, 


General rating as subgrade_...---- 


1 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and 
Methods of Sampling and Testing (pt. 1; ed. 7): The Classification 
of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction 
Purposes AASHO Designation: M 145-49. 


Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of Soils 


Tn this section are described the factors that affect soil 
formation, Also discussed are the morphology and classi- 
fication of the soils. 


Formation of Soils 


Soils are natural bodies that occupy parts of the eaxrth’s 
surface. They have properties as the result of the inte- 
grated effects of climate and living organisms acting upon 
parent material as influenced by relief over periods of 
time. All five of these factors—climate, plant and animal 
life, parent material, relief, and time—come into play in 
the formation of a soil. Climate and living matter may 
vary little throughout a county, but there are many local 
differences in velief, parent material, and time, or age. 


Climate 

Climate is directly or indirectly responsible for varia- 
tions in plant and animal life, for major differences among 
the soils, and, to a certain extent, for the characteristics 
of many important rock formations. It affects the weath- 
ering of rocks and the removal and deposition of materials 
by water. It is also responsible for the percolation of 
water through the soil. 

The soils of Bath County formed under a humid, tem- 
perate climate. Under the present-day climate, the soils 
are moist and are subject to leaching throughout the year, 
except for short, dry periods in summer, Over a period 


Stone fragments, 
gravel, and 


Fine sand, Silty gravel 


and sand, 


Silty gravel 
and sand. 


Excellent to good 


2 NP=Nonplastic. 

5 Plasticity index of A-7-5 subgroup is equal to or less than LL 
minus a Plasticity index of A-7-6 subgroup is greater than LIL 
minus 30. 


of 15 years when. records were kept, the average annual 
precipitation in the county was found to be 46.91 inches. 
The highest average precipitation for any month during 
that period was 5.06 inches in July, and the next highest 
was 4.82 inches in January. The least precipitation for 
any month was 2.24 inches, recorded for October. The 
average temperature was 56.4° F, 

Bath County is near the boundary of the climatic zones 
where the Gray-Brown Podzolic and Red-Yellow Pod- 
zolic soils developed. The normal soils that show the in- 
fluence of climate have a leached, acid surface layer. They. 
have an iluviated subsoil that is finer textured than the 
surface layer and is strong brown, yellowish brown, red- 
dish brown, or yellowish red. 

Active in forming the soils was a process called pod- 
zolization, In which excess water percolated through the 
soil. The water carried dissolved materials and smaller 
particles into the lower horizons or out of the soil alto- 
gether. In this way compounds of iron and aluminum, 
clay minerals, and bases, such as calcium, moved downward 
from the surface soil. As the content of iron and alumi- 
num was lowered, the color of the surface layer became 
duller and less red than that of the subsoil, This is because 
iron. compounds in the soil turn red when they are 
oxidized. 

Temperature influences the kinds and amounts of living 
matter in the soil and affects the rate of chemical action. 
Other things being equal, a warm climate allows iron in 
the soils to oxidize rapidly, and, as a result, the soils have 
a reddish color. Where the climate is cool, oxidation is 
slower and the soils have a brown or gray color. 
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Granular materials (35 percent or less 


1 Silt-clay materials (More than 35 percent passing No. 200 sieve) 
passing No. 200 sieve)——Continued 


A~2—Continued A-7 


A-2-6 A-2-7 A-7-5 A~7-6 


35 maximum. 


35 maximum. 


36 minimum, 


36 minimum, 


36 minimum, 


36 minimum. 


36 minimum. 


40 maximum, 
11 minimum, 


41 minimum. 
11 minimum, 


40 maximum. 
10 maximum, 


41 minimum. 
10 maximum, 


40 maximum. 
11 minimum. 


reer 


41 minimum, 
11 minimum.? 


41 minimum. 
11 minimum? 


4 maximum. 


4 maximum. 


8 maximum, 


12 maximum. 


16 maximum. 


20 maximum, 


20 maximum, 


Clayey gravel 
and sand. 


Clayey gravel and 
sand, 


Nonplastic to 
moderately 


Highly elastic 
silts. 


Medium plastic 
clays. 


Highly plastic 
clays. 


Highly plastic 
clays. 


plastic silty 
soils. 


Fair to poor 


Piant and animal life 


Plants and animals are important in the formation of 
a soil. Plants affect the formation of soils by adding 
organic matter. Animals, fungi, and bacteria contribute 
mainly by converting the remains of plants to organic 
matter. Subsequently, they cause the organic matter to 
decompose. They also aid in the weathering of rocks. 
Some bacteria, which are less common in wooded areas 
than fungi, change the nitrogen in the soil to an available 
form. This process is known as nitrogen fixation. The 
larger plants alter the microclimate of the soil and transfer 
elements from the subsoil to the surface layer. 

Plants and animals add organic matter (humus) to the 
surface soil. The organic matter imparts a dark color to 
the soil material. It also has much to do with the struc- 
ture of the soil, although climate and parent material also 
affect structure, as do the texture of the soil, the chemical 
nature of the fine clay in the soil, and drainage. Largely 
because there is more organic matter in the surface layer 
than in the lower horizons, many soils have granular struc- 
ture in the surface layer and blocky structure in the 
subsoil. 

The kind of plants that grow on a soil is important. 
Grasses add more organic matter than trees. Conse- 
quently, the upper part of the profile in a soil formed 
under grass is commonly darker colored and has a more 
granular structure than that of a soil formed under forest. 

The soils of this county formed mainly under «. hard- 
wood forest, and about 30 percent of the county is still 
covered by trees, mostly second growth. On the more 
fertile soils of the uplands are mainly mixed oaks, hickory, 
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blackgum, and beech, and on the less fertile soils are Vir- 
ginia pines. Sycamore, willow, red maple, sweetgum, and 
beech grow on the wet soils. Redcedar, locust, hackberry, 
elm, ash, and walnut grow mainly in the northern part of 
the county on the steep areas underlain by limestone, and 
there are a few oaks in those areas. 

The environment in which the soils formed was changed 
by man when he cleared the areas. Most of the areas have 
been limed. and seeded to grasses and legumes since the 
trees were cut. Some areas cleared by man were changed 
as the result of erosion. The main change, however, is 
that now a plow layer has replaced the thin, dark, organic- 
mineral layer over a leached layer that was typical of 
many soils. Some wet soils have been artificially drained, 
and many soils have had commercial fertilizer, lime, and 
manure added to further change them. 


Parent material 


Parent, material is the unconsolidated mass from which 
a soil develops. It formed as the result of weathering or 
decomposition of rocks and minerals. The weathering or 
decomposition of the rocks was brought about by the 
natural physical and chemical forces of climate and living 
matter. 

The parent material from which the soils of Bath 
County formed is of three main kinds: (1) Local al- 
luvium transported by water and gravity from the sides 
of hills and deposited on the areas below; (2) alluvium 
deposited by streams; and (8) material weathered from 
rocks in place. 
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TapuE 12. 


Characteristics of soil groups 


Value as base 


Major divisions Group Soil description Value as founda- course directly 
symbol tion material 2 under bituminous 
pavement 
Coarse-grained soils (50 percent or less 
passing No. 200 sieve): 
Gravels and gravelly soils (more than | GW Well-graded gravels and gravel-sand | Excellent...-____- Godda. <i. nsheae 
half of coarse fraction retained on No. mixtures; little or no fines. i 
4 sieve). 
GP Poorly graded gravels and gravel-sand | Good to excellent__| Poor to fair___.-__ 
mixtures; little or no fines. 
GM Silty gravels and gravel-sand-silt mix- | Good_..-.--------, Poor to good____-_ 
tures. 
| 
GC Clayey gravels and gravel-sand-clay | Good__-.----..-- POOR cca ann cesnn 
mixtures, 
Sands and sandy soils (more than half | SW Well-graded sands and gravelly sands; ; Good___...---__- POO oc couseaends 
of coarse fraction passing No. 4 steve). little or no fines. 
SP Poorly graded sands and gravelly | Fair to good_._..- Poor to not suit- 
sands; little or no fines. able. 
SM | Silty sands and sand-silé mixtures.___-| Fair to good...._. Poor to not suit- 
able. 
Sc Clayey sands and sand-clay mixtures__! Fair to good__--_- Not suitable. ____- 
Vine-grained soils (more than 50 percent 
passing No. 200 sieve): 
Silts and clays (quid limit of 50 or | ML Tnorganic silts and very fine sands, | Fair to poor.._.__ Not suitable. .---- 
less). rock flour, silty or clayey fine sands, 
and clayey silts of slight plasticity. 
Cl Inorganic clays of low to medium plas- | Fair to poor___.-- Not suitable__-.-- 
ticity, gravelly clays, sandy clays, 
silty clays, and lean clays. 
OL Organic silts and organic clays having | Poor_........---- Not suitable._---- 
low plasticity. 
Silts and clays (Uquid limit greater | MH Inorganic silts, micaccous or diatoma- | Poor_.-.__.-..-_- Not suitable.._... 
than 50). ccous fine sandy or silty soils, and 
elastic silts. 
CH Inorganic clays having high plasticity | Poor to very poor_| Not suitable_____- 
and fat clays. 
OH Organic clays having medium to high | Poor to very poor.| Not suitable______ 
, : plasticity and organic silts. 
Highly organic soils__.-.-.-------------- Pt Peat and other highly organie soils...-| Not suitable... Not sujtable_.--.- 


' Based_on information in The Unified Soil Classification System, Tech. Memo. No. 3-357, v. 1, 2, and 3. Waterways Experiment 


Station, Corps of Engineers, 1953 (77). 


Ratings and ranges in test values are for guidanee only. Design should be based on field 
survey and test of samples from construction site. 
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in Unified soil classification system } 
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dams, or subgrades for pave- 
ments. 


2 Ratings are for subgrade and subbases for flexible pavement. 
3 Determined in accordance with test designation: 


T 99-4! 


t 
9, AASHO (1). 


4Pneumatic-tire rollers may be advisable, particularly when moisture tconten is higher than optimum, 


Approxi- 
Compaction: Character- | mate range | Field | Subgrade Comparable 
Value for embankments istics and recommended in AASHO (in- modulus Drainage characteris- groups in 
equipment maximum | place) k tics AASHO 
dry den- CBR classification 
| sity 3 
Lb./sq. 
Lb.feu.fe. in.fin. 

Very stable; use in pervious | Good; use crawler-ty pe 125-135 | 60-80 300+) IExcellent-.-.-2------- A-l 
shells of dikes and dams. tractor, pneumatic-tire 

roller, or steel-wheel 
roller. 

Reasonably stable; use in per- | Same____-------------- 115-125 | 25-60 300+] Texcellent..---.--.-2-- A-1. 
vious shells of dikes and 
dams. 

Reasonably stable; not partic- | Good, but needs close 120-135 | 20-80 | 200-300-+|] Tair to practically im- | A-I or A-2. 
ularly suited to shells, but control of moisture; pervious. 
may be used for impervious use pneumatic-tire or 
cores or blankets. sheepsfoot roller. 

Fairly stable; may be used for | Fair, use pneumatic-tire 115-130 | 20-40 | 200-300 Poor to practically im- | A-2. 
impervious core. or sheepsfoot roller. pervious. 

Very stable; may be used in | Good; use crawler-type 110-130 | 20-40 | 200-300 | Excellent_..-.--.--__- A-1. 
pervious sections; slope pro- tractor or pneumatic- 
tection required. tire roller, 

Reasonably stable; may be | Same_._-------------.- 100-120 | 10-25 | 200-300 Texeellent__------2-.-- . A~Lor A-8. 
used in dike section having 
flat slopes. 

Fairly stable; not particularly | Good, but needs close 110-125 | 10-40 | 200-300 Fair to practically im- | A-i, A-2, or 
suited to shells, but may be control of moisture; pervious. A-4. 
used for impervious cores or use pneumatic-tire or 
dikes. : sheepsfoot roller. 

Fairly stable; use as impervi- | Fair; use pneumatic-tire 105~125 | 10-20 | 200-300 Poor to practically im- | A-2, A-4, or 
ous core for flood-control roller or sheepsfoot pervious. A-6. 
structures. roller. 

Poor stability; may be used | Good to poor; close con- 95-120 | 5-15 | 100-200 | Fair to poor___..--_-- A-4, A~5, or 
for embankments if prop- trol of moisture is es- A-6. 
erly controlled. sential; use pneumatic- 

tire or sheepsfoot 
roller. 

Stable; use in impervious cores | Fair to good; use pneu- 95-120 5-15 | 100-200 Practically impervious_| A~4, A-6, or 
and blankets. matic-tire or sheeps- A-7. 

foot roller. 

Not suitable for embankments.} Fair to poor; use sheeps- 80-100 | 4-8 | 100-200 | Poor....---.------..- A-4, A-5, A-6, 

foot roller.‘ or A-7. 

Poor stability; use in core of | Poor to very poor; use 70-95 4-8 100-200 Fair to poor... ------ A-5 or A-7. 
hydraulic fill dam; not de- sheepsfoot roller.4 
sirable in rolled fill con- 
struction. 

Fair stability on flat slopes; | Fair to poor; use sheeps- 75-105 3-5 50-100 Practically impervious-| A-7. 
use in thin cores, blankets, foot roller.4 
and dike sections of dams. 

Not suitable for embankments.} Poor to very poor; use 65-100 3-5 50-100 Practically impervious.| A-5 or A-7. 

sheepsfoot roller.4 

Not used in embankments, Fair to poor____------ None. 
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The soils of the Ashton and Cruze series are examples 


of soils formed in local alluvium. The parent material 
of these soils washed or fell from soils on the sides of hills 
and was deposited at the foot of the slope. The soils of 
the Blago and Dunning series are examples of soils formed 
in alluvium deposited by streams. 

The parent material of the soils formed in material 
weathered from rocks mm place was all derived from sedi- 
mentary rocks that are comparatively soft. The soils 
formed in this kind of parent material have a wide range 
of texture because of differences in the texture of the par- 
ent rock. Most of the rocks in the northern and western 
parts of the county are calcareous, and most of these in 
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Figure 11,—Cross section of Bath County showing the major 


the eastern part of the county are acid. Soils formed in 
material weathered from the calcareous rocks are darker 
colored than those formed in acid material, and they are 
fairly high in calcium or other basic minerals. 

The Otway and Fairmount soils are examples of soils 
in which formation was dominated by the parent material. 
These soils formed in parent material so high in lime that 
the surface soil was kept supplied with calcrum that com- 
bined. with the organic matter and made the soil colloids 
immobile. Thus, climate and plants and animals were not 
allowed to exert their full influence on the development of 
these soils. As a result, the Otway and Fairmount soils 
have a dark-colored, fine-textured, granular surface layer 
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soils and their relationship to the rock formations and to relief. 


over a subsoil of olive-gray, heavy clay. This soil-form- 
ing process is called calcification, and the soils formed as 
the result of it are called Rendzinas. 

The fine-textured shales in the knobby areas of the 
county are very slowly permeable to water. ‘This is one 
reason why the Rockcastle soils, formed in material de- 
rived from these shales, show weak profile development. 

The reddish color of the subsoil in the Hagerstown and 
Beasley soils was probably caused by the presence of iron 
ore in the parent material. 

The soils of Bath County have been influenced strongly 
by the type of rocks from which the parent material was 
derived. The rocks lie in fairly thin formations across 
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the county, and there is a slight geclogical dip (less than 
1 percent) from northwest to southeast. igure 11 shows 
the relationship of the soils to the underlying rocks and 
to relief. 


Relief 


Relief influences the formation of soils primarily 
through its effect upon drainage and erosion. It also in- 
fluences the formation of soils through variations in ex- 
posure to sun, wind, air drainage, and plant cover. 
Differences in. relief affect the amount of moisture within 
the soil, although the amount of moisture that enters the 
soil is not directly proportional to the slope of the Jand. 
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Soils ave not uniform in slope, and even a slight undula- 
tion of the surface causes .water to drain away from the 
high places and to collect in lower areas. The amount of 
water that enters the soil also varies according to the 
permeability of the different soils and their parent mate- 
vial, Relief varies greatly throughout the county, but it 
may be described as excessive, normal, subnormal, and 
flat or concave. 

Excessive relief is that of the steep or convex slopes. 
Here, soils develop more slowly than on normal slopes 
because of the rapid runoff, erosion, and reduced percola- 
tion of water through the soil. Where relief is excessive, 
the soils have weak horizon development and are shallow. 
They are called Lithosols. 

Subnormal relief is that of nearly flat or gently sloping 
areas where runoff is slow to very slow. The soils in these 
areas were excessively wet while their profile was forming, 
and, as a result, their subsoil is gray because of the lack of 
oxidation. This process is called gleization. In time, a 
fragipan develops in soils that have subnormal relief. 
Poorly drained soils that have a fragipan are called Plano- 
sols, and they formed as the result of gleization and 
podzolization. 

Where the relief is flat or concave, as in swamps or de- 
pressed areas, the soils developed where there was still 
more moisture than in aveas of subnormal relief. In such 
areas the soils are high in organic matter and have a very 
dark-gray or black surface layer over gleyed layers. 
Such soils ave called Humic Gley soils. 

Normal relief is that of gently sloping to moderately 
steep areas. In those areas there is enough moisture to 
allow climate and living matter to affect the formation 
of soils to the fullest extent. 

Soils in steep areas differ slightly as the result of differ- 
ences in the direction the slope faces; for example, soils 
on steep, north-facing slopes differ slightly from soils on 
steép, south-facing slopes. 

Time 

Time is necessary for a soil to develop from parent ma- 
terial. In a warm, moist climate, Jess time 1s required 
for the development of a soil than is required in a cool or 
dry climate. Soils on steep slopes—the Lithosols—are 
young because erosion has kept pace with the formation of 
the soils. Soils on flood plains—the Alluvial soils—are 
young because new materials continually accumulate. 
The age of soils is reflected by the degree to which the 
genetic horizons have developed rather than by the years 
required for the formation of the soil. 


Morphology and Classification of the Soils 
Into Higher Categories 


Soils may be classified or grouped in many different 
ways, for example, by texture, or by suitability for a cer- 
tain crop. The soils named in this survey have been 
correlated and fitted into a natural system of soil classifi- 
cation, which was done for two reasons: First, so that 
any soil in another State or county that is like a given 
soil in Bath County will have the same name; secondly, 
so they can be better compared on a national or inter- 
national scale. 
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The system of soil classification now used in the United 
States consists of six categories. These are the order, 
suborder, great, soil group, family, series, and type. The 
suborder and family categories have never been fully de- 
veloped and thus will not be discussed in this report. 

The soils are first grouped into the lower categories of 
soil types and soil series. The series are then grouped 
into great soil groups, which, in turn, are grouped into 
orders. 

The phase is a further subdivision of soils, but it is not 
an independent category in the scheme. The soil phase 
is a division of the soil type based on differences in slope, 
degree of erosion, number and size of stones, or some 
other feature affecting the use of the soil. 

Table 13 lists the soil series by orders and erent soil 
groups and gives some distinguishing characteristics that 
are important in classification. A detailed description of 
a profile for each soil type is given in the section “Descrip- 
tion of Soils.” 


Zonal. soils 


Zonal soils have well-developed, genetically related ho- 
rizons that reflect the influence of climate and living organ- 
isms in their formation. They have strong slopes, are 
well drained, and have formed in parent. material that 
is not extreme in texture ov composition. In Bath County 
the Gray-Brown Podzolie soils, the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils, and the Sols Bruns Acides are in the zonal order. 
These soils occupy about 49 percent of the county. 


GRAY-BROWN PODZOLIC SOILS 


Gray-Brown Podzolic soils formed under deciduous for- 
est in a humid-temperate climate. They have a thin, or- 
anic Ao layer that overlies a thin, dark, organic-mineral 
ayer, or A; horizon. Just below the A, horizon is a gray- 
ish-brown, leached layer, or A, horizon, that rests upon 
brown. B horizons. The B horizons contain more clay 
than the A. Gray-Brown Pedzolic soils occupy about 29 
percent of the county. 

The Beasley, Elk, Lowell, Sees, Shelbyville, and Wool- 
per soils are representative of soils in the Gray-Brown 
Podzolic great soil group. The Allegheny, Bedford, 
Nicholson, Eden, Ashton, Cruze, and Sequatchie soils 
are also in this great soil group, but they have some char- 
acteristics of soils in other great soil groups. The repre- 
sentative soils have an organic-mineral A, horizon and a 
bleached A, horizon, or they may have a dark-colored, 
silty Ap horizon instead of an A, and Ay. The A horizons 
in the representative soils are naturally acid and have 
granular structure. The B horizons are more clayey than 
the A and have angular or blocky structure. 

The Beasley soils have a medium acid B,,,a slightly acid 
Bs, a mildly alkaline Bz, and a strongly alkaline C hori- 
zon. Their B horizons range from brown to yellowish red 
in color, 

The Els sotls formed in stream alluvium derived from 
limestone. Their B horizons are slightly acid to medium 
acid, and their C horizons are medium acid to strongly 
acid. 

The Lowell soils are more sloping than the Shelbyville 
soils, and their upper B horizons are finer textured. Their 
pl is variable, especially in the C horizons; the pH of 
the C horizons ranges from strongly acid to moderately 
alkaline. 
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Great soil group and 
soil series 


Brief profile description 


Position 


Soil drainage 


Gray-Brown Podazolic 
soils: 
1. Representative— 


Beasley------ | 


Lowell___.-_- 


Shelbyville_ __ 


An A, horizon of dark yellowish- 


brown silt loam over a thin, 
yellowish-brown B, horizon of 
silty clay loam; the Bo hori- 
zon is thin and consists of 
strong-brown silty clay; it 
overlies a moderately thick 
B; horizon of light olive- 
brown to olive clay; a mod~ 
erately thick C horizon of 
olive, calcareous clay is at a 
depth of about 34 inches. 


moderately thick A, horizon 
of dark-brown silt loam over 
a thin B, horizon of dark- 
brown silt loam; the Ba hori- 
zon is moderately thick and 
consists of dark-brown to 
strong-brown silty clay loam; 
it overlies a moderately 
thick Be horizon of yellowish- 
brown silty clay loam; a mod- 
erately thick B; horizon of 
yellowish-brown — silty clay 
loam underlies the Bas hori- 
zon; a thick C horizon is at 
a depth of about 48 inches. 


An A, horizon of dark-brown 


silt loam over a thin to mod- 
erately thick B, horizon of 
dark yellowish-brown _ silty 
clay loam; below the 3B, hori- 
zon is a thin Beg horizon of yel- 
lowish-brown silty clay that 
overlies a moderately thick By 
horizon of yellowish-brown 
clay; the C horizon consists 
of light olive-brown clay and 
is at a depth of about 30 
inches. 


An A, horizon of very dark 


grayish-brown silty clay loam 
over a moderately thick Be 
horizon of mottled olive- 
brown silty clay; the B hori- 
zon is a mottled light olive- 
brown silty clay; a C horizon 
of yellowish-brown silty clay 
is at a depth of about 24 
inches. 


A moderately thick A, horizon 


of dark-brown silt loam over 
a thin B, horizon of brown 
silty clay loam; the B, hori- 
zon is underlain by a thin Ba 
horizon of dark-brown silty 
clay loam that, in turn, over- 
lies a thin Bee horizon of 
strong-brown silty clay loam; 
below the Bez horizon is a thin, 
concretionary Bs; horizon; a 
C horizon of light olive-brown 
clay is at a depth of about 33 
inches. 


Uplands-_. 


Stream 
terraces. 


Uplands--. 


Foot 
slopes. 


Uplands_._ 


Well drained_..- 


Well drained_.._ 


Well drained___- 


Moderately 
well drained 
to somewhat 
poorly drained. 


Well drained_.-- 


Slope Degree of 
range Parent material profile de- 
velopment 
Percent 
2 to 380__| Material weathered | Moderate. 
from limestone in 
upper part, and 
marl in lower 
part. 
2 to 20._| Old stream allu- Moderate. 
vium washed 
from soils formed 
in material | 
weathered from 
limestone. 
2 to 50._| Material weath- Moderate. 
ered from lime- 
stone and silt- 
stone. 
2 to 12._| Colluvium or local | Weak. 
alluvium derived 
from limestone. 
2 to 12._.] Material weathered | Moderate 
from interbedded to 
limestone and strong. 


siltstone. 
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Great soil group and 
soil series 


Zonau Sors—Continued 


Brief profile description 


Position 


Soil drainage 


Slope 
range 


Parent material 


Degree of 
profile de- 
velopment 


Gray-Brown Podzolic 
soils—Continued 
1. Representative— 
Continued 
Woolper-_----- 


2. With some char- 
acteristics of 
Red- Yellow 
Podzolic 
soils— 


Allegheny... 


Bedford. -_-.-- | 


3. With a fragipan— 
Nicholson__-- 


4, With some char- 
acteristics of 
Lithosols— 

Eden_.------ 


An A, horizon of very dark 
grayish-brown silty clay loam 
over a thin B, horizon of dark- 
brown silty clay loam; below 
the B, horizon is a thin Be 
horizon of dark-brown silty 
clay or clay that overlies a B; 
horizon of brown silty clay; 
a © horizon of brown clay is 
at a depth of about 42 inches. 


An A, horizon of dark-brown 
loam over a thick, brown B 
horizon of fine sandy clay 
loam to loam; the C horizon 
is acid, stratified sandy clay 
loam and is at a depth of about 
40 inches. 


An A, horizon of brown to dark- 
brown silt loam over a thin 
Ag horizon of dark yellowish- 
brown silt loam; just below 
the Ag horizon is a moderately 
thick Bz horizon of yellowish- 
brown light silty clay loam; 
a fragipan is at a depth of 
about 24 inches. 


A moderately thick A, horizon 
of brown to dark-brown silt 
loam over a moderately thick 
A: horizon of brown silt loam; 
a moderately thick B, horizon 
of dark yellowish-brown silt 
loam underlies the A; horizon, 
and below it is a By horizon of 
yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam; the fragipan is at a 
depth of about 32 inches. 


An A, horizon of dark grayish- 
brown silty clay loam over a 
moderately thick Bz horizon 
of light olive-brown silty clay; 
a very thick C horizon of light 
olive-brown clay is at a depth 
of about 12 inches, 


Foot 
slopes. 


Stream 
terraces, 


Uplands_-_ 


Uplands___ 


Uplands-___ 


Well drained__._ 


Well drained__.. 


Moderately 
well drained. 


Well drained to 
moderately 
well drained, 


Somewhat ex- 
cessively 
drained. 


Percent 


2 to 20. 


2 to 20__ 


0 to 6__- 


0 to 6__. 


12 to 50_ 


Limestone collu- 
vium or local 
alluvium. 


Old stream allu- 
vium, chiefly 
from sandstone 
and shale. 


Material weathered 
from limestone. 


Material weathered 
from limestone, 
siltstone, and cal- 
careous shale. 


Material weathered 
from interbedded 
limestone, catcar- 
eous shale, and 
siltstone, 


Weak. 


Moderate. 


Strong. 


Strong. 


Weak. 
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soil series 


Brief profile description 
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Position 


Gray-Brown Podzolic 
soils—Continued 

5. With some char- 
acteristics of 

Alluvial soils— 

Ashton__-.. 


Cruze_...--- 


Sequatchie____ 


Red- Yellow Podzolic 
soils: 
1. Representative— 
Fleming__._-- 


A moderately thick A, horizon 
of dark-brown silt loam over a 
moderately thick B, horizon 
of dark yellowish-brown silt 
loam; below the B, horizon is a 
moderately thick B. horizon 
of dark-brown to dark yellow- 
ish-brown silty clay loam; 
underlying the Ba horizon is a 
Ba: horizon of yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam: yellowish- 
brown silty clay is at a depth 
of about 36 inches. 


A thin A; horizon of very dark 
grayish-brown silt loam over a 
moderately thick A: horizon 
of dark grayish-brown 
loam; below the A; horizon is a 
moderately thick B, horizon 
of dark grayish-brown silt 
loam that overlies a thick B, 
horizon of dark grayish-brown 
silty clay loam; below the B, 
horizon is a thin Bs, horizon 
of light brownish-gray silty clay 
loam; a C horizon of yellowish- 
red silty clay is at a depth of 
about 38 inches. 


A moderately thick A, horizon 
of dark-brown silty clay loam 
over a thick By, horizon of 
yellowish-brown or brown 
silty clay; below the Bn hori- 
zon is @ moderately thick Ba 
horizon of strong-brown to 
yellowish-brown silty clay; a 
C horizon of mottled ‘yel- 
lowish-brown silty clay is ata 
depth of about 32 inches. 


An A, horizon of dark reddish- 
brown or dark-brown silt loam 
over a thin B; horizon of yel- 
lowish-red to strong-brown 
silty clay loam; a moderately 
thick B2, horizon of red to yel- 
lowish-red silty clay underlies 
the B; horizon and overlies a 
moderately thick Bs horizon 
of red to yellowish-red clay; 
just below is a thin B; horizon 
of yellowish-red clay; a C hori- 
zon of greenish-gray clay, 
variegated with red, is at a 
depth of about 28 inches. 


silt | 


Foot 
slopes. 


Foot 
slopes. 


Stream 
terraces. 


Uplands 


Slope Degree of 
Soil drainage range Parent material profile de- 
velopment 
Percent 
Well drained____} 2 to 20__| Limestone colluvium | Weak. 
or local alluvium. 
Moderately 2 to 8.__) Colluvium from Weak. 
well drained. black fissile shale. 
! 
Well drained..__) 0 to 4.__| General alluvium, | Weak. 
mainly from 
sandstone and 
shale but partly 
from limestone. 
Well drained.___| 6 to 25_.| Material weathered | Moderate. 


from limestone 
in upper part, 


and clay shale in | 


lower part. 
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Zonau Sors—Continued 


Great soil group and 
soil series 


Brief profile description 


Position 


Soil drainage 


Slope 
range 


Parent material 


Degree of 
profile de- 
velopment 


Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils—Continued 
1, Representative— 
Continued 
Hagerstown _- 


Jefferson__-_-_- 


Muse. - ------ 


Rarden__-_--- 


Trappist___ —- 


Moderately thick A, and Ag; hor- 
izons of dark-brown silt loam 
over a moderately thick By 
horizon of reddish-brown silty 
clay loam; a moderately thick 
B, horizon of yellowish-red 
silty clay underlies the B, hori- 
yon and overlies a thick Bs 
horizon of yellowish-red silty 
clay; a thick C horizon of red 
clay is at a depth of about 45 
inches. 


A thin <A; horizon of dark 


grayish-brown gravelly silt 
loam over a thin A, horizon of 
yellowish brown gravelly silt 
loam; the A, horizon overlics a 
moderately thick B,; horizon 
of yellowish-brown gravelly 
silt loam that, in turn, overlies 
a thick B, horizon of gravelly 
silty clay loam; just below the 
B, horizon is a moderately 
thiek B; horizon of light olive- 
brown gravelly silty clay 
loam; a C horizon of gravelly 
silty clay loam is at a depth of 
about 48 inches. 


An A, horizon of brown silt loam 
over a thin B, horizon of dark- 
brown silty clay loam; just 
below the B, horizon is a thick 
B; horizon of reddish-brown 
silty clay loam or silty clay 
that overlics a thick Bs; hori- 
zon of yellowish-red silty clay; 
a C horizon of variegated clay 
is at a depth of about 42 
inches. 


An A, horizon of grayish-brown 
to dark grayish brown | silt 
loam over a thin B, horizon of 
yellowish-brown _ silt, clay 
loam; just below the B, hori- 
zon is a thin B, horizon 
of yellowish-red silty clay 
that overlies a thin B; horizon 
of variegated, red silty clay or 
clay; a C horizon of vari- 
egated, weathered clay shale is 
at a depth of about 21 inches. 


An A, horizon of dark-brown silt 
loam over a moderately thick 
B, horizon of yellowish-brown 
silt loam or silty clay loam; 
just below the B, horizon is a 
thick B. horizon of strong- 
brown silty clay loam; a C 
horizon of strong-brown silty 
clay weathered from shale is 
at a depth of about 31 inches. 


Uplands. __ 


Foot 
slopes. 


Foot, 
slopes. 


Uplands... 


Uplands___ 


Well drained___. 


Well drained ___ 


Well drained._-. 


Well drained 
to moderately 
well drained. 


Welt drained__._ 


Percent 


0 to 20_- 


2 to 20_. 


6 to 20._ 


2 to 20__ 


2 to 20._ 


Material weathered 
from dolomitic 
limestone, 


Colluvium or local 
alluvium from 
sandstone and 
shale. 


Colluvium or local 
alluvium from 
black fissile shale 
or clay shale. 


Material weathered 
from clay shale. 


Material weathered 
from black fissile 
shale. 


Moderate 
to 
strong. 


Moderate. 


Moderate. 


Moderate, 


Moderate. 
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Great soil group and 
soil series 


Brief profile description 


Position 


Soil drainage 


Slope 
range 


Parent material 


Degree of 
profile de- 
velopment 


Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils—Continued 
2. With a fragipan— 
Captina. ..__. 


Landisburg - ._ 


Monongahela __ 


Tilsit.-.------ 


3. With some 
characteristics 
of Alluvial 
soils— 

Whitwell__... 


A thin Ay 


An A, horizon of dark yellowish- 


brown or brown silt loam over 
a thin B, horizon of yellowish- 
brown silt loam or silty clay 
loam; just below the B, hori- 
zon is & B, horizon of yellow- 
ish-brown silty clay loam; a 
fragipan is at a depth of about 
21 inches. 


An A, horizon of dark grayish- 


brown cherty silt loam over a 
thin A; horizon of light yellow- 
ish-brown cherty silt loam; 
the A: horizon is underlain by 
a moderately thick B, horizon 
of mottled light) yellowish- 
brown cherty silt loam; a 
cherty fragipan is at a depth of 
about 16 inches. 


horizon of dark 
grayish-brown silt loam or 
fine sandy loam over an A, 
horizon of yellowish-brown or 
light olive-brown silt loam or 
fine sandy loam; just below 
the A: horizon is a moderately 
thick B, horizon of yellowish- 
brown silt loam or fine sandy 
joam that overlies a mod- 
erately thick B, horizon of 
brownish-yellow or olive-yel- 
low sandy clay loam or silty 
clay loam; the fragipan is at a 
depth of about 24 inches. 


A thin A; horizon of very dark 


grayish-brown silt loam over 
a thin A: horizon of yellowish- 
brown to light yellow sh-brown 
silt loam; the A, horizon over- 
lies a thin B, horizon of yellow 
silt loam, which overlies a thin 
B; horizon of yellow. silt 
loam; the fragipan is at a 
depth of about 22 inches. 


A moderately thick A, horizon 


of dark grayish-brown silt 
loam over a moderately thick 
B, horizon of yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam; just below 
the B, horizon is a B; horizon 
of mottled light olive-brown 
silty clay loam that overlies 
mottled light yellowish-brown 
silty clay at a depth of about 
44 inches, 


Stream 
ter- 
races. 


Foot 
slopes. 


Stream 
terraces. 


Uplands-__- 


Stream 
terraces. 


Moderately 
well 
drained. 


Moderately 
well drained 
to somewhat 
poorly 
drained, 


Moderately 
well drained. 


Moderately 
well drained. 


Moderately 
well drained 
to somewhat 
poorly 
drained, 


Percent 


0 to 12__ 


2 to 12__ 


0 to 12_. 


2 to 12__ 


0 to 2___ 


Alluvium derived 
from limestone. 


Colluvium or local 
alluvium derived 
from cherty 
limestone and 
shale, 


General alluvium 
from sandstone 
and shale. 


Material weathered 
from sandstone, 
shale, or silt- 
stone, 


General alluvium 
from sandstone, 
shale, and silt- 
stone. 


Strong. 


Strong. 


Strong. 


Strong. 


Weak. 
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Zonat Soms—Continued 
Great soil group and Slope Degree of 
soil series Brief profile description Position Soil drainage range Parent material profile de- 
velopment 
Sols Bruns Acides 
with some charac- 
teristics of Lithosols: Percent 

Muskingum__._| A thin A; horizon of dark gray- | Uplands.-_| Somewhat 6 to Material weathered | Weak. 
ish-brown stony silt Joam excessively more from sandstone, 
over a thin A; horizon of dark drained. than shale, and silt- 
yellowish-brown to yellowish- 60. stone. 
brown silt loam; below the 
A; horizon is a thin BC hori- 
zon of yellowish-brown grav- 
elly silt loam that is under- 
lain by a C horizon of yellow- 
ish-brown gravelly silt loam 
to silty clay loam at a depth 
of about 13 inches. 

INTRAZONAL SOILS 
Humie Gley soils: 

DOs aise An Aj, horizon of black silt loam | Stream Very poorly 0 to 4.._| Alluvium, mainly Weak. 
over a moderately thick Aj: terraces. drained. from sandstone 
horizon of very dark gray and black fissile 
silty clay loam; below the Ay shale. 
horizon is a B_ horizon of 
gleyed silty clay loam; the C 
horizon consists of gleyed 
silty clay and is at a depth of 
about 21 inches. 

Dunning-~---- A moderately thick A, horizon | First Very poorly 0 to 2___} Alluvium from Very weak, 
of black or very dark grayish- bottoms. drained. argillaceous lime- 
brown silty clay loam under- stone. 
lain by a gleyed C horizon. 

Low-Humie Gley soils: 

Atkins. .---.-- Moderately thick A, horizon of | First Poorly drained. -| 0 to 2._--| Recent alluvium Very weak, 
mottled light brownish-gray bottoms. from sandstone, 
silt loam or silty clay loam siltstone, and 
underlain by a gleyed C hori- shale. 
zon that ranges from silt loam 
to silty clay in texture; very 
strongly acid. 

Melvin_____--- Moderately thick A, horizon of | First Poorly drained__| 0 to 2___] Recent alluvium Very weak. 
mottled brown fine silt: loam bottoms, from limestone, 
underlain by a gleyed C hori- 
zon that ranges from silty 
clay loam to silty clay in 
texture; mildly alkaline. 

Planosols: 
1. With afragipan— 

Guthrie. .----. An A, horizon of mottled gray- | Uplands__.| Poorly drained_.| 0 to 2...| Material weathered | Strong to 
ish-brown to light brownish- from limestone. moder- 
gray silt loam over a moder- ate, 
ately thick, gleyed B horizon; 

a fragipan is at a depth of 
about 16 inches. 

Johnsburg -- ~~~ A thin A, horizon of dark-gray | Uplands_--| Somewhat 0 to 12__| Material weathered | Strong to 
to dark grayish-brown silt poorly from siltstone mod- 
loam over a thin A» horizon drained. and shale. erate, 


of light yellowish-brown silt 
loam; below the A; horizon is 
a thin B, horizon of mottled 
yellow to light yellowish- 
brown silt loam that overlies 
a moderately thick B: horizon 
of mottled light yellowish- 
brown silty clay loam; a fra- 
gipan is at a depth of about 
18 inches. 
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Great soil group and 
soil series 


Planosols: 
1. With a fragipan— 
Continued 
Lawrence_.___- 


Mullins_----.- 


Purdy_-_------- 


Robertsville_-_- 


2, With a claypan— 
Cavode________ 


Brief profile description 


Position 


Soil drainage 


Slope 
range 


Parent material 


Degree of 
profile de- 
velopment 


A thin A, horizon of very dark 
grayish-brown silt loam over 
a thin A, horizon of dark 
yellowish-brown — silt loam; 
below the A; horizon is a thin 
B, horizon of mottled light 
yellowish-brown silt loam that 
overlies a B; horizon; a fragi- 
pan is at a depth of about 20 
inches. 


A moderately thick A, horizon 
of mottled grayish-brown silt 
loam over a thin, gleyed B 
horizon of silt loam; a fragi- 
pan is at a depth of about 15 
inches. 


A thin A, horizon of gray to 
dark-gray silt loam over an Ag 
horizon of light brownish- 
gray silt loam; below the A: 
horizon is a moderately thick, 
gleyed B horizon; a fragipan 
is at a depth of about 15 
inches. 


A moderately thick A, horizon 
of mottled grayish-brown silt 
loam over a moderately thick, 
gleyed B horizon; a fragipan 
is at a depth of about 18 
inches. 


A moderately thick A, horizon 
of light yellowish-brown silt 
loam over a thin B, horizon of 
mottled pale-brown silt loam; 
below the B, horizon is a thin 
B, horizon of mottled light 
olive-gray silt loam; a fra- 
gipan is at a depth of about 19 
inches. 


A thin A, horizon of dark gray- 
ish-brown silt loam or fine 
sandy loam over a moderately 
thick A: horizon of mottled 
brown silt loam or fine sandy 
loam; below the A; horizon is 


a thin to moderately thick | 


layer of mottled light yellow- 
ish-brown silt loam or fine 
sandy loam; a fragipan is at a 
depth of about 16 inches. 


A moderately thick A, horizon 
of dark grayish-brown to 
grayish-brown silt loam over 
a thin B, horizon of olive- 
brown silty clay loam; below 
the B, horizon is a moderately 
thick, clayey B, horizon of 
mottled light olive brown; at 
a depth of about 19 inches is 
massive olive-colored clay 
mottled with gray. 


Uplands__- 


Uplands... 


Stream 
terraces. 


Stream 
terraces. 


Stream 
terraces. 


Stream 
terraces. 


Uplands 
and foot 
slopes. 


Somewhat 
poorly 
drained. 


Poorly drained _- 


Poorly drained __ 


Poorly drained __ 


Somewhat 
poorly 
drained. 


Somewhat 
poorly 
drained. 


Somewhat 


poorly 
drained. 


Percent 


0 to 2___ 


0 to 2... 


0 to 2__- 


0 to 2_.. 


0 to 2__- 


0 to 2.__ 


Oto 12__ 


Material weathered 
from dolomitic 
limestone. 


Chiefly material 
weathered from 
shale, but some 
siltstone and 
sandstone. 


Old alluvium from 
sandstone, silt- 
stone, and shale. 


Alluvium derived 
from limestone. 


Alluvium derived 
from limestone. 


Alluvium from 
sandstone and 
shale. 


Material weathered 
from acid clay 
shale or collu- 
vium from acid 
clay shale. 


Strong to 
moder- 
ate. 


Strong to 
moder- 
ate. 


Strong to 
moder- 
ate. 


Strong to 
moder- 
ate. 


Strong to 
moder- 
ate. 


Strong to 
moder- 
ate, 


Moderate. 
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IntrazonaL Sorts—Continued 


Great soil group and 
soil series 


Brief profile description 


Position 


Soil drainage 


Slope 
range 


Parent material 


Degree of 
profile de- 
velopment 


Rendzinas: 
Fairmount _____ 


Otway _._---- 


Solodized-Solonetz: 
Shrouts_—.---- 


An A, horizon of dark-gray to 


very dark — grayish-brown 
flaggy silty clay loam over a 
thin B horizon of dark yellow- 
ish-brown flaggy clay; a thin 
C horizon of light olive-brown 
or olive-gray, calcareous clay 
is at a depth of about 12 
inches, 


An A, horizon of very dark gray- 


ish-brown silty clay over a 
moderately thick B, horizon 
of yellowish-brown, moder- 
ately alkaline silty clay or 
clay; a C horizon of varie- 
gated, calcareous clay is at a 
depth of about 18 inches; the 
CG horizon is commonly less 
clayey with increasing depth. 


A thin A, horizon of dark gray- 
ish-brown silty clay loam over 
a thin B. horizon of olive-gray 
clay with light olive-brown 
variegations and strong, pris- 
matic structure; variegated, 
gray and olive, alkaline, weak- 
ly culcarcous clay is at a depth 
of.about 14 inches, 


Uplands ___ 


Uplands__- 


Uplands... 


Somewhat ex- 
cessively 
drained. 


Somewhat ex- 
cessively 
drained, 


Somewhat ex- 
cessively 
drained. 


Percent 


6 to 60__ 


6 to 50__ 


6 to 30_- 


Material weathered 
from thin-bedded, 
argillaceous 
limestone, 


Material weathered 
from soft shale, 


Material weathered 
from weakly cal- 
careous clay 
shale. 


Weak, 


Weak. 


Moderate 
to weak, 


AZONAL SOILS 


Alluvial soils: 
1. Representative— 


Huntington____ 


Lindside_._____ 


PhilOz ene ont 


An A, horizon of dark-brown 
silty clay loam underlain by a 
C horizon of dark-brown to 
very dark grayish-brown silty 
clay that is mottled with gray 
at a depth below about 20 
inches; neutral to moderately 
alkaline, 


An A, horizon of dark-brown to 
very dark grayish-brown silt 
loam underlain by a C horizon 
of dark-brown silt loam; 
slightly acid to mildly alka- 
line. 


An A, horizon of dark-brown 
sili loam underlain by a C 
horizon of brown to dark- 
brown silé loam that is mot- 
tled with gray below a depth 
of about 20 inches; slightly 
acid to mildly alkaline. 


An A, horizon of dark grayish- 
brown silt loam underlain by 
a C horizon of olive-brown 
silt loam that is mottled with 
gray below a depth of about 
20 inches; strongly acid. 


First 
bottoms. 


First 
bottoms, 


First 
bottoms. 


First 
bottoms. 


Well drained to 
moderately 
well drained. 


Well drained __-_- 


Moderately well 
drained. 


Moderately well 
drained. 


0 to 2... 


0 to 2... 


0 to 2___ 


0 to 2___ 


Recent alluvium, 
chiefly from 
limestone. 


Recent alluvium 
derived from 
limestone. 


Recent alluvium 
derived from 
limestone. 


Recent alluvium 
derived from 
sandstone, silt- 
stone, and shale. 


Very 
weak. 


Very 
weak. 


Very 
weak. 


Very 
weak, 
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Tasty 13.—Characteristics and genetic relationships af soil series—Continued 


Azonat Sorts—Continued 


Great soil group and Slope Degree of 
soil series Brief profile description Position Soil drainage range Parent material profile de- 
velopment 
Alluvial soils—Con, 
1. Representative-— 
Continued Percent 
Popewcsseeedes An A, horizon of dark grayish- | First Well drained._.-] 0 to 2__-] Recent alluvium de- | Very weak. 
brown silt loam or fine sandy bottoms. | rived from sand- 
loam underlain by a C horizon | stone, siltstone, 
of brown to yellowish-brown and shale. 
silt loam; strongly acid. 
2. With some char- 
acteristics of 
Low-Humic 
Gley soils— 
Newark.--) A moderately thick A, horizon } First Somewhat 0 to 2___] Recent alluvium Very weak. 
of dark grayish-brown silt bottoms. poorly derived from 
loam over a C horizon of drained. limestone, 
mottled dark grayish-brown 
or olive-brown silt loam; the } 
C horizon is gray below a 
depth of about 19 inches; 
neutral. 
Stendal___-| An A, horizon of dark grayish- | First Somewhat 0 to 2.--) Recent alluvium Very weak, 
brown or olive-brown silt loam bottoms. poorly derived from 
underlain by a C horizon of drained. sandstone, silt- 
mottled olive-brown silt loam stone, and shale. 
that is gray at a depth below 
about 16 inches; very strongly 
acid. 
Lithosols: 
olyer.._..--- A very thin A, horizon of | Uplands_._}| Somewhat 12 to 60_| Material weathered | Weak. 
grayish-brown shaly silt loam excessively from black fissile 
over a thin A; horizon of light drained. shale. 
yellowish-brown — shaly — silt 
loam; a moderately thick C 
horizon of weathered shale is 
at a depth of about 6 inches. 
Rockeastle__-__- A very thin A; horizon of very | Uplands-..| Somewhat 12 to 50_| Matcrial weathered | Weak. 
dark grayish-brown silt loam excessively from clay. 
over a thin A: horizon of drained, 
yellowish-brown silt loam; 
below the Ag horizon is a BC 
horizon of variegated, yellow- 
ish-brown and strong-brown 
silty clay that overlies 
weathered clay shale at a 
depth of about 13 inches. 
The Sees soils have weakly developed genetic horizons, soils formed in old, mixed alluvium derived chiefly trom 
ancl the soil material below the surface horizon is mottled. sandstone and shale, but partly from limestone. The Bed- 
These soils are slightly less well drained than the typical ford soils formed in material weathered from limestone. 


Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. Their A, horizon is slightly 
acid, their B horizons are neutral to mildly alkaline, and 
their C horizons are mildly alkaline. 

The Woolper soils are dark colored because they formed 
in colluvium washed from Rendzina soils. The process 
of calcification that caused the Rendzina soils to be dark 
coloved continued to some extent in the Woolper soils. 
The B horizons and the upper C horizons of the Woolper 
soils are mildly alkaline. The lower C horizons are 
moderately alkaline. 

The Allegheny and Bedford soils are in the Gray- 
Brown Podzolic great soil group, but they have some char- 
acteristics of Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. The Allegheny 


The B horizon of the Allegheny and Bedferd soils is 
strongly acid to extremely acid, and their C horizons are 
very strongly acid to extremely acid. 

The Nicholson soils are also not true Gray-Brown Pod- 
zolic soils, because they have a fragipan. ‘They are mod- 
erately well drained to well drained. Their B horizons 
are mildly alkaline. In places there is a thick, anthropic 
A horizon. 

The Eden soils have some characteristics of Lithosols. 
They have stronger slopes than the typical Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils. They also have thin, clayey B horizons 
that are variegated light olive brown, and their solum is 
rather thin. 
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The Ashton, Cruze, and Sequatchie soils are in the Gray- 
Brown Podzolic great soil group, but they have only 
weakly developed B horizons, a characteristic of Alluvial 
soils, The Ashton and Cruze soils are on low foot slopes. 
The Ashton soils are better drained than the Cruze, and 
they have a slightly lighter colored surface layer. They 
also lack the grayish color below a depth of about 30 
inches that is typical of the Cruze soils. The Sequatchie 
soils are on low stream terraces. They are subject to in- 
frequent flooding. 


RED-YELLOW PODZOLIC SOILS 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils have a thin, organic Ay layer 
that overlies an organic-mineral A; horizon (71). Just 
below the A, horizon is a grayish-yellow or yellowish- 
brown, leached A, horizon that rests upon illuviated red 
or yellow B horizons. Red-Yellow Podzolic soils occupy 
about 12 percent of the county. 

The Fleming, Hagerstown, Jefferson, Muse, Rarden, 
and Trappist soils are representative of the soils in the 
Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. The Fleming soils 
have a dark-brown or dark reddish-brown A, horizon of 
silt loam over a red or yellowish-red B horizon of silty 
clay. The B horizon has strong blocky structure and over- 
lies variegated olive clay. The B horizon is strongly acid. 
The C horizon, in most places, is strongly acid, but in 
places the lower part of it is alkaline. 

The Hagerstown soils have a moderately thick, dark- 
brown, granular surface layer. They have an A; horizon 
rather than an A,. Their B horizons are silty clay, and 
their C horizons are mottled red and strong-brown clay. 

The Jefferson soils formed im colluvium or local allu- 
vium, chiefly from acid sandstone and shale. They have 
a thin, organic-mineral A, horizon and a light-colored or 
bleached A, horizon. Their B, horizons are slightly more 
clayey than the A and are yellowish brown (10YR 5/6 to 
5/8). Their parent material is streaked or mottled. with 
red, yellow, brown, or gray. The B and C horizons of the 
Jefferson soils are very strongly acid. 

The Muse, Rarden, and Trappist soils formed in ma- 
terial weathered from acid shale. They have fine- 
textured, plastic B horizons that range from strong 
brown to red in color. Typically, their C horizons have 
coarse, reticulate variegations of red, yellow, brown, and 
light gray. The B and C horizons are strongly acid to 
extremely acid. 

The Captina, Landisburg, Monongahela, and Tilsit soils 
are Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that have a fragipan. Ex- 
cept for the Landisburg soils, which are moderately well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained, all of these soils are 
moderately well drained. The Captina soils have a 
strongly acid B, horizon, but the rest of the soils have 
a very strongly acid B, horizon and a very strongly acid 
or extremely acid fragipan. 

The Whitwell soils are Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that 
have some characteristics of Alluvial soils. They are on 
low stream terraces and are subject to occasional overflow. 
These soils are moderately well drained to somewhat 
poorly drained. They have a mottled, light olive-brown 
B, horizon. 

SOLS BRUNS ACIDES 

In the Sols Bruns Acides great soil group are soils of 
the Muskingum series. Typically, Sols Bruns Acides 
have a thin A, horizon and a faint to evident A, horizon, 
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The B horizon contains but little more clay or no more clay 
than the horizons that lie above and below it. This hori- 
zon. is distinguished chiefly by color; it is redder in hue or 
of higher chroma than either the A or C horizons. Sols 
Bruns Acides have a very low degree of base saturation, 
and most of them are very strongly acid, 

The Muskingum soils in Bath County, although classi- 
fied as in the Sols Bruns Acides great soil group, have 
some properties of Lithosols because they are relatively 
shallow over silistone, sandstone, and shale. They also 
have a relatively thin, yellowish-brown BC horizon instead 
of the thicker, brown B horizon that is typical of soils of 
the Sols Bruns Acides great soil group. These soils oc- 
cupy about 8 percent of the county. 


Intrazonal soils 


Intrazonal soils have genetically related horizons that 
reflect the dominating influence of some local factor of 
relief or parent material over the normal influences of 
climate and living matter in the soil-forming processes. 
In Bath County the Humic Gley soils, Low-Humic Gley 
soils, Planosols, Rendzinas, and solodized-Solonetz soils 
are in the intrazonal order. Intrazonal] soils occupy about 
29 percent of the county. 


HUMIC GLEY SOILS 


Humic Gley soils formed under very wet conditions, 
mainly in swamps or marshes. ‘They are very poorly 
drained and have a moderately thick or thick, dark- 
colored, organic-mineral surface layer, or A, horizon. Be- 
low the surface Jayer are gleyed horizons. In Bath 
County the Blago and Dunning soils are representative 
of the soils in the Humic Gley great soil group. These 
soils occupy about 3 percent of the county, 

The Blago and Dunning soils have moderately thick, 
very dark colored A horizons that overlie gleyed horizons. 
The Blago soils are acid, but the Dunning soils are neutral 
to alkaline. 

LOW-HUMIC GLEY SOILS 

Low-Humic Gley soils formed in areas where drainage 
was poor. They are poorly drained and have a light- 
colored surface layer or A, horizon that is medium to low 
in organic matter. Below the surface layer are gray and 
brown, gleyed mineral horizons. In Bath County the 
Atkins and Melvin soils are representative of the Low- 
Flumic Gley soils. They occupy about 2 percent of the 
county. 

The Atkins and Melvin soils are young soils that, formed 
on first bottoms from recent stream alluvium, They are 
poorly drained and have a mottled surface layer or A, 
horizon over gleyed C horizons. 

The Atkins soils formed in acid material, and they are 
naturally strongly acid to very strongly acid. The Melvin 
soils formed in alluvium washed from soils of limestone 
origin, and they are slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 


PLANOSOLS 


The Planosols are somewhat poorly drained to poorly 
drained and are on nearly level or slightly undulating up- 
lands and stream terraces. These soils have an eluviated 
A horizon. Their B horizon consists of one or more layers 
that contain accumulated clay. These layers have been 
cemented or compacted and contrast sharply with the hori- 
zons above and below. In Bath County the Guthrie, 
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Johnsburg, Lawrence, Mullins, Purdy, Robertsville, Taft, 
and Tyler soils are Planosols that have a fragipan. The 
Cavode soils are Planosols that have a claypan. Planosols 
occupy approximately 6 percent of the county. 

The Guthrie, Mullins, Purdy, and Robertsville soils are 
all poorly drained and have strong to moderate horizon 
development, They have mottled, leached A horizons that 
overlie a gleyed, upper B horizon. <A fragipan is at a 
depth of about 15 to 20 inches. 

The Johnsburg, Lawrence, Taft, and Tyler soils are 
similar to the Guthrie, Mullins, Purdy, and Robertsville, 
but they have slightly better drainage and mottled, rather 
than gleyed, upper B horizons. 

The Guthrie, Lawrence, Robertsville, and Taft soils 
formed in material weathered from limestone, but they 
have strongly acid upper B horizons and a very strongly 
acid fragipan. The Johnsburg, Mullins, Purdy, and Tyler 
soils formed in acid material. Their B horizons and fragi- 
pan are extremely acid. 

The Cavode soils are somewhat poorly drained. They 
have a gleyed, clayey B horizon. 

RENDZINAS 


The Rendzinas formed as the result of calcification in 
which excess calcium in the soil combined with organic 
matter, They have very dark grayish-brown to black, 
strongly granulated A horizons, underlain by gray, olive- 

ray, or pale-yellow, soft, calcareous material. In Bath 
Sounty the Fairmount and Otway soils are in this great 
soil group. These soils occupy approximately 20 percent 
of the county. 

The Fairmount and Otway soils have a very dark col- 
ored, granular, mildly alkaline surface layer over thin, 
calcareous, clayey B horizons. The C horizon is calcar- 
eous. The Fairmount and Otway soils differ primarily in 
that the Fairmount soils are underlain by limestone, and 
the Otway soils, by calcareous clay or marl. 


SOLODIZED-SOLONETZ SOILS 


Solodized-Solonetz soils have a thin, grayish-brown or 
dark grayish-brown surface layer over a thin, gray, 
slightly acid to moderately alkaline B, horizon. The B, 
horizon has prismatic structure and is underlain by a mod- 
erately alkaline C horizon. In the C horizon the amount 
of exchangeable sodium or sodium plus magnesium is 
greater than that of calcium plus hydrogen. 

The Shrouts soils are representative of the solodized- 
Solonetz soils in Bath County. They have a thin surface 
layer of dark grayish-brown silty clay loam over a slightly 
acid to mildly alkaline B, horizon. The B, horizon has 
prismatic structure. It is underlain by a moderately alka- 
line (pH 8.1 to 8.4) or weakly calcareous C horizon. 


Azonal soils 


Azonal soils are young and do not have distinct, geneti- 
cally velated horizons. Because of their youth, conditions 
of parent material, or excessive relief, the normal soil pro- 
file characteristics have not had a chance to develop. In 
Bath County the Alluvial soils and Lithosols are in the 
azonal order. They occupy approximately 29 percent of 
the county. 

ALLUVIAL SOILS 

The Alluvial soils are composed of transported and 
relatively recently deposited material that has had little 
or no modification of the original material by soil-forming 
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processes. In Bath County the Egam, Huntington, Lind- 
side, Philo, and Pope soils are representative of this great 
soil group. The Newark and Stendal soils are also in this 
great soil group but have some characteristics of Low- 
Humic Gley soils. The Alluvial soils occupy approxi- 
mately 9 percent of the county. 

The Alluvial soils have a brown to dark-brown A, hori- 
zon. That horizon overlies C horizons that vary little 
from the surface layer, other than in color. The differ- 
ences in color were caused by slight differences in drainage 
or were the result of staining by organic matter. 

The Egam soils are fine textured and are moderately 
well drained to well drained. They formed in alluvium 
washed from soils that developed in material weathered 
from argillaceous limestone or soft, calcareous shale. The 
Huntington and Pope soils are well drained, and the Lind- 
side and Philo soils are moderately well drained. The 
Huntington and Lindside soils formed in material washed 
from soils that originated from limestone, and they are 
slightly acid to moderately alkaline. The Philo and Pope 
soils formed in acid material, and they are naturally 
strongly acid. 

The Newark and Stendal soils are somewhat poorly 
drained. They have a mottled surface layer or A, hor- 
jzon. The C horizon is gleyed below a depth of about 
16 inches. 

The Newark soils formed in alluvium derived from 
limestone, and they are slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 
The Stendal soils formed in acid alluvium, and they are 
naturally strongly acid to very strongly acid. 


LITHOSOLS 


Lithosols are an azonal group of soils that have an in- 
complete solum, or no clearly expressed. soil morphology. 
They consist of freshly and imperfectly weathered masses 
of hard rock or of fragments of hard rock, and they 
formed in areas of steep relief. In Bath County the 
Colyer and Rockeastle soils are Lithosols. These soils 
occupy approximately 12 percent of the county. 

The Rockcastle and Colyer soils generally have a sur- 
face layer that directly overlies a C horizon. In places, 
however, there is a thin, discontinuous B horizon that is 
weakly cleveloped. The Rockcastle soils formed in mate- 
vial weathered from clay shale, but their development, 
was impeded as the result of slow permeability. The 
Colyer soils formed in material weathered from black 
fissile shale, and they are somewhat darker colored and 
lighter textured than the Rockcastle soils. 


General Nature of the Area 


This section gives facts about the physiography, ge- 
ology, relief, drainage, and climate of the county. It also 
gives facts about the history and development, commu- 
nity facilities, industries, and agriculture. 


Physiography, Geology, Relief, and Drainage 


Bath County lies in four major physiographic divisions 
of Kentucky. About 55 percent of it, or most of the 
northwestern part and all of the central part, is in the 
Outer Bluegrass. An additional 4 percent is in the Eden 
Hills, which occurs in a spotty pattern along the north- 
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western boundary of the county. Approximately 17 per- 
cent is in the Knobs area, and about 24 percent is in the 
Escarpments, or mountainous area, along the southeast- 
ern boundary of the county. These physiographic divi- 
sions are discussed in the section “General Soil Map.” 

The rocks that underlie the Outer Bluegrass and the 
Eden. Hills are of the Ordovician geologic period. Rocks 
of the Silurian, Devonian, and Mississippinn periods un- 
derlie the Knobs, and rocks of the Pennsylvanian period 
underlie the mountainous area. A cross section of the 
county, showing the rock formations and their relation to 
the soils, is shown in the section “Formation, Morphology, 
and Classification of Soils.” 

The relief of the county ranges from level to very steep. 
Tt is closely related to the geologic formations and to the 
kinds of soils. The southeastern one-fourth of the county 
is almost mountainous. In that area the elevation of the 
valley floors and the narrow ridgetops changes from 500 
to 600 feet within a short distance. There is little karst 
topography in the county, and it is only in the western 
part where the Shelbyville and Lowell soils occur. In 
the Knobs aré flat areas where there is subnormal relict 
and the water table is fluctuating. The highest point in 
the county, Tator Knob, is 1,888 feet above sea level. The 
lowest point is about 580 feet above sea level. It is on 
the Licking River at the point where Nicholas, Fleming, 
and Bath Counties meet. Owingsville, near the geo- 
graphical center of the county, is about 1,000 feet above 
sea level. 

The entire county lies within the watershed of the Lick- 
ing River, which drains into the Ohio River. The second 
largest stream in the county, Slate Creek, flows approxi- 
mately north through the central part of the county and 
empties into the Licking River. Most of the soils on first 
bottoms along Slate Creek are well drained to moderately 
well drained. Salt Lick Creek, a third large stream, flows 
northward across the eastern corner of the county and 
empties into the Licking River at Salt Lick. The siaeam 
channel of Salt Lick Creek is meandering and shallow. 
Intensive drainage is necessary if crops are to be grown 
on many of the soils on bottoms along that stream. 


Climate 


The climate of Bath County is humid temperate. Tem- 
peratures are moderate during most of the year, but there 
ave short periods of hot weather in summer and short 
periods of cold weather in winter. The average annual 
precipitation is about 48 inches. It includes about 19 
inches of snow, but the snow usually does not remain on 
the ground for more than 3 or 4 days atatime. Table 14 
compiled from the records of the U.S. Weather Bureau 
us Mount Sterling, Ky., in the adjoining Montgomery 
County, gives data that are typical for this county. 

The average annual temperature of the county is 55° F. 
January is the coldest month, and July, the warmest. 
Farmers can work outdoors during most of the year. On 
a few farms livestock are fed outside throughout the entire 
‘year. 

The prevailing winds are from the west and southwest, 
and they bring in moisture from the Gulf of Mexico. 
Rainfall is usually adequate during the planting season ; 
it has been heavy enough at times to cause severe damage 
to crops when bottom lands were flooded or the level 
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Tasue 14.—Temperature and precipitation at Mount Sterling, 
Montgomery County, Ky. 


(Elevation, 930 feet] 


Temperature ! Precipitation ? 
fl 
Month Abso- | Abso- ‘Driest}| Wet- | Aver- 
Aver-| lute | lute | Aver-) year test age 
age |maxi-| mini-) age |(1930), year | snow- 
mum | mum | 1909) | fall 
or oe or Inches | Inches | Inches Inches 
December--_.| 35. 4 74) —-18 | 3.9 7 71 4.0 
January __--—- 33. 4 80 | —19 | 4.42 | 3.90 4. 06 5.8 
February. --._ 34. 6 80 | —22 | 3.62 | 3.18 9. 43 5,4 
Mareh_.----- 44. 6 89 0] 6.15 | 2.59 5. 04 3.2 
April____---- 54. 3 92 18 | 4.12 | 1.32 7. 85 .3 
NAY oon mss ace 64. 3 98 80 | 4.13 | 2.72 9. 51 is) 
JUNEL eee ees 72.9 103 39 4.68 | 105] 6.95 0 
July..------- 76. 4 109 42 | 4.94 | 1.57 7. 33 0 
August...2-.- 74. 8 105 | 438 | 4.06 | 3. 22 6. 05 0 
September..._| 68.8 | 103 25 | 3.02 | 2.43 5. 74 0 
October_----- 56. 5 94 18 | 278) 1.18 | 2 26 ail 
November__.-| 44. 4 838 8 | 8.42 «1. 48 41 fé 
Year..._-| 55.0 109 | —22 |48, 23 |25. 71 | 70. 34 19.5 


+ Average temperature based on a 68-year record, through 1955; 
highest. and lowest temperatures based on a 54-year record, through 
1962. 

? Average precipitation based on a GG-year record, through 1955; 
wettest and driest years based on a 62-year record, in the period 
1889-1955 ; snowfall based on a 44-year record, through 1952. 


soils in the uplands were ponded. In 1953, 1954, and 1957, 
there were periods of drought when yields were materially 
recluced because of inadequate rainfall during the growing 
season. Local hailstorms and windstorms are common 
late in summer. As a result, some crops, especially to- 
bacco, are seriously damaged at times. 

The average frost-free season is 188 days. It extends 
from April 20, the average date of the last killing frost in 
spring, to October 26, the average date of the earliest 
frost in fall. During the last 20 years, killing frosts 
have occurred as Jate as May 10 and as early as Septem- 
ber 28. Crops on north-facing slopes have been less dam- 
aged by frost than those on south-facing or west-facing 
slopes because their growth was retarded until late in 
spring. 

The climate of Bath County is favorable for the growth 
of corn, tobacco, small grains, and many kinds of grasses, 
and it is also favorable for soybeans and many other 
kinds of legumes. Usually, moisture conditions in fall 
ave favorable for the preparation of the seedbed and for 
germination of seed, although germination is retarded in 
some fall seasons because the soil is dry. Cotton does 
not grow well, because the growing season is too short 
and the average temperature too low. The length of 
the growing season, the mild temperature, and the favor- 
able distribution of rainfall, however, are particularly 
well suited to the production of white burley tobacco. 

Wheat, rye, and other fall-sown grains can be grown in 
winter in this county. They survive well if they are 
seeded early, and they may furnish limited grazing for 
livestock during part of the winter. Kentucky 31 fescue, 
various kinds of clover, and other perennial pasture plants 
make some growth during the winter months. 


BATH COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


History and Development 


The first permanent settlement in what is now Bath 
County was started in 1775 along Slate Creek near the 
place where the old iron furnace is now located. Later, 
other settlers, mainly from Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
came into the area. Bath County, so named because of 
the numerous springs in the county, was formed from a 
part of Montgomery County on January 18, 1811. In 
1869, the southern part of the original county was com- 
bined with Menifee County, but since that time the bound- 
aries of Bath County have remained the same. 

Owingsville, the county seat, was surveyed and laid out 
in October 1811. Other small towns that were established 
later are Sharpsburg, Bethel, and Salt Lick. 


Community Facilities 


Schools and churches are conveniently located through- 
out the county. There are approximately 38 churches of 
various denominations. Three doctors and one dentist 
are located in the county, but there is no hospital. 

Most farms have electricity. Telephone communica- 
tion is available to most of the county, except the southern 
part, but in 1960 only_293 of the 1,337 farm homes had 
telephones. Rural mail delivery routes serve all parts of 
the county. 


Industries 


After the Civil War and before 1910, stripmining of 
iron ore and lumbering were the major industries in this 
county. Several iron companies were located in the 
county, and four iron furnaces were in operation at various 
times. Millions of board feet of virgin timber were clear 
cut in the southern and eastern parts of the county and 
were Aoated to market on the Licking River. 

Now, agriculture is the principal occupation in the 
county. There are no large industrial plants, but two 
small Iumber and pallet plants and one flooring plant 
where oak and pine flooring is manufactured are located 
in the county. In some areas rural families depend on in- 
dustries located in surrounding counties for their 
livelihood. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture has always been important in Bath County. 
In 1959, there were 1,887 farms‘ in the county. These 
occupied 72.5 percent of the acreage, or 183,085 acres. 
Field crops were the main source of farm income on many 
of the farms, but there were also 25 poultry farms, 55 
dairy farms, and 158 livestock farms other than poultry 
and dairy. 

The farms vary greatly in size, but most of them are 
small. The average-sized farm in 1959 was 99.5 acres, but 
41.4 percent of the farms were less than 50 acres in size. 
Only 10 percent were larger than 220 acres. 

Of the land in farms in 1959, 18.4 percent consisted of 
land from which crops were harvested, 50.9 percent was 
rotation pasture, and 2.2 percent was land not pastured 
and from which crops were not harvested. In addition, 


‘The statistics used in this section were taken from records of 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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10.8 percent of the land in farms was permanent pasture, 
5.1 percent was woodland that was pastured, and 8.1 per- 
cent was woodland not pastured. The rest consisted 
mainly of house lots, roads, and wasteland. The follow- 
ing gives the acreage in the various uses in 1959: 


Cropland harvested o2. 2202020 ashe l Ue eee ecto Oe 
Cropland used for rotation pasture 
Cropland not harvested and not pastured_ 
Woodland, pastureds2os25 <n ee ee 5 

Other pasture (not cropland and not woodland) —----_ 14, 356 
Other land, including house lots, roads, and wasteland 5, 983 


On most of the farms, feed is grown for livestock and 
garden crops are grown for home use. In 1959, field crops 
accounted for approximately 58 percent of the income de- 
rived from the sale of farm products. The chief field 
crops were corn, tobacco, alfalfa, recl clover, and Korean 
lespedeza, but small grains were grown on a smal] acreage. 
Corn occupied approximately 88 percent of the acreage of 
crops harvested in 1959, and hay crops, about 46 percent. 
Tobacco was grown on a comparatively small acreage, or 
on only 13 percent of the total acreage of crops harvested, 
but it was the main cash crop in the county. The follow- 
ing shows the acreage of the principal crops grown in the 
county in 1959: 


Acres 
Corn. Durvestedsn-s-2soeems eee See eee skes 9, 246 
Clover cul for DAY ncncscn nn eee emnci mim minnie 4, 622 
Lespedeza cut for hay_—...-.--_-----__-~--~---------- 2, 899 


Alfalfa cut for hay 
Other hay cut-.----------~--- 

Tobacco: harvested. -as¢22.-3-2.00 hoe ebee eek 
Sill,‘ PPaiNS. ose sesso ek coe escent ee eeeee 
Other: Cropescse ess ets one eee eee eee sse ee ee 


Livestock provides an important source of income in the 
county. In 1959, 30 percent of the total farm income from 
the sale of farm products was derived from the sale of 
livestock and livestock products other than poultry and 
dairy products. Dairy products accounted for an addi- 
tional 8 percent, and poultry and poultry products ac- 
counted for about 4 percent. 

In 1959, approximately 53 percent of the farms were 
operated by the owner, and tenants operated about 33 per- 
cent. The rest were operated by part owners. 


Agricultural Agencies 


In the early days of agriculture in the county, little was 
done to maintain the fertility of the soils or to protect 
them from erosion. Land was cheap, and for a few years 
high yields were obtained on the virgin land. When the 
original supply of plant nutrients in the soils was depleted, 
however, and when erosion became a problem, the need for 
building up and maintaining the soils became apparent. 
Various agricultural agencies helped in the attempt to find 
better methods of farming. One of these was the Agri- 
cultural Extension Program, started in 1927. Under this 
program ways were taught and demonstrated to improve 
the soils by using better management practices. 

The first’ Vocational Agricultural Department in the 
county was opened in the high school at Owingsville in 
1940, and Jater a similar department was opened in the 
high school at Sharpsburg. The curriculum at both places 
consisted of courses in soils, soil judging, and water man- 
agement. It also included practical experience in produc- 
ing crops and conserving soil and water. 
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The Agricultural Conservation Program of the Federal 
Government has helped pay for many practices needed to 
build up and conserve the souls. The Farm Home Admin- 
istration has also been instrumental in making loans and 
providing guidance to the farmers. ; : 

In June 1946, the Bath County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict was organized. This soil survey is part of the techni- 
cal assistance furnished by the Soil Conservation Service 
to the Bath County Conservation District. 


Glossary 


[Most of the definitions in this Glossary were taken from Soils 
and Men (13), Soil (J), or the Soil Survey Manual (24).] 


Alluvium. Fine material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited on 
land by streams. Local alluvium consists of sediments that 
have been carried by small streams that flow out of tiny drain- 
age basins, or nearly homogeneous rock and soil material and 
are deposited at the base of slopes. General alluvium is of 
mixed origin, as that along the course of major streams. Re- 
cent alluvium consists of sediments that have been recently 
deposited by streams. 

Acidity. See Reaction. 

Available moisture capacity. The amount of moisture a soil can 
hold that is available to the roots of plants. This is approxi- 
mately the amount of moisture held between one-third atmos- 
phere and 15 atmospheres of tension. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies soils and other earthy 
surface formations. 

Caleareous soil. A soil that contains calcium carbonate (lime), 
or a soil alkaline in reaction because of the presence of calcium 
carbonate. A soil that contains enough calcium carbonate to 
effervesce (fizz) when treated with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Chert. Commonly called flint in Bath County. <A structureless 
form of silica, closely related to flint, that breaks to angular 
fragments. Soils developed from impure limestone containing 
fragments of chert and having large quantities of these frag- 
ments in the soil mass are called cherty soils. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter (0.000079 inch) in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 
45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent silt. 

Colluvium. Mixed deposits of soil material and fragments of rock 
near the base of rather steep slopes. The deposits have ac- 
cumulated through soil creep, slides, and local wash, 

Concretions. Hard grains, pellets, or nodules from concentra- 
tions of compounds in the soil that cement the soil grains 
together. The composition of some coneretions is unlike that 
of the surrounding soil. Concretions can be of various sizes, 
shapes, and colors. 

Consistence, soil. The properties of soil material that determine 
its resistance to crushing and its ability to be molded or 
changed in shape. The following terms are commonly used to 
deseribe consistence: 

Firm, When moist, crushes under moderate pressure be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly 
noticeable. 

Friable. When moist, crushes easily under gentle to mod- 
erate pressure between thumb and forefinger, and co- 
heres when pressed together. 

Plastie. When wet, forms a wire or spindle when rolled 
between thumb and forefinger; readily deformed by 
moderate pressure, but can be pressed into a lump. 

Sticky. When wet, adheres to other material. 

Contour farming. Planting, cultivating, and harvesting on the 
contour, or at right angles to the direction of slope. 

Contour striperopping. Alternating strips of row crops with strips 
of sod crops. The rows are run on the contour, or at right 
angles to the direction of slope. 

Cover crop. Grasses, legumes, small grains, or other close-growing 
crops grown primarily for the purpose of protecting and im- 
proving the soil between periods of regular crop production. 
A cover crop is also grown between trees and vines in orchards 
and vineyards. 
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Cropland. Land regularly used for crops, except forest crops and 
permanent pasture. It includes rotation pasture, cultivated 
summer fallow, and land ordinarily used for crops, but tem- 
porarily idle. 

Crop residue use. Using the part of a crop that is left in the field 
after harvest, by leaving it on the surface, or by plowing it 
into the surface layer. The crop residue protects the soil 
during that part of the year when losses from erosion are the 
most critical, and it helps conserve moisture. 

Diversion channel. A channel that has a supporting ridge on the 
lower side. It is constructed across the slope to divert runoff 
so that water will flow around the slope to an outlet without 
causing erosion, or to prevent excess water from flowing onto 
lower lying areas. 

Drainage, natural. Conditions of drainage that existed during the 
development of the soil, as opposed to altered drainage, which 
is commonly the result of artificial drainage or irrigation. 
The following terms are used to express natural drainage: 

Eacessively drained. Water is removed from the soil very 
rapidly. 

Somewhat cacessively drained. 
soil rapidly. 

Weil drained. Water is removed readily, but not rapidly, 
from the soil. A well-drained soil has good drainage. 

Moderately well drained. Water is removed from the soil 
somewhat slowly so that the profile is wet for a small, 
but significant part of the time. 

Somewhat poorly drained. Water is removed slowly enough 
to leave the soil wet for significant periods, but not all 
of the time. 

Poorly drained. Water is removed so slowly that the soil 
remains wet much of the time. The water table is 
commonly at or near the surface during a large part 
of the year. 

Very poorly drained. Water is removed from the soil so 
slowly that the water table remains at or on the surface 
the greater part of the time. Soils of this class are 
frequently ponded. 

Erosion, soil. The wearing away of the surface of the land by 
detachment and transport of soil and rock materials through 
the action of wind, water, or other geologic processes. Accel- 
erated erosion refers to the loss of soil material brought about 
through the activities of man. In this report, erosion means 
accelerated erosion, and geologic erosion refers to the natural 
erosion by geologic forces. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to fre- 
quent or occasional flooding. 

Flood plain. The nearly level land along streams that overflow 
during floods. 

Fragipan. A dense and brittle pan or layer in soils that owes its 
hardness mainly to extreme density or compactness rather 
than to a high content of clay or cementation. The fragments 
that are removed are friable, but the material in place is so 
dense that roots cannot penetrate it, and water moves through 
it very slowly because of the small size of the pores. 

Green-manure crop. Any ¢rop grown for the purpose of being 
turned under while green or soon after maturity to improve 
the soil. 

Gully erosion. Removal of soil by running water. Channels are 
formed that cannot be smoothed out completely by normal 
cultivation, See also Erosion, soil. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face of the sofi, that has distinct characteristics produced by 
soil-forming processes. 

A horizon. The master horizon consisting of (1) one or 
more mineral horizons that have the maximum aceumu- 
lation of organic matter; (2) a surface or subsurface 
horizon that is lighter in color than the underlying 
horizon and has lost clay minerals, iron, and aluminum 
with resultant concentration of the more resistant 
minerals; or (3) horizons that belong to both of these 
categories, 

B horizon. The master horizon of altered material charac- 
terized by (1) an accumulation of clay, iron, or alumi- 
num, and accessory organic material; or (2) more or 
less blocky or prismatic structure together with other 
characteristics, Such as stronger colors that are unlike 
those of the A horizon or those of the underlying hori- 
zous of nearly unchanged material; or (3) characteris- 
tics of both of these categories. 


Water is removed from the 
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C horizon. A layer of unconsolidated material, relatively 
little affected by the influence of organisms and presumed 
to be similar in chemical, physical, and mineralogical 
composition to the material from which at least a part 
of the overlying B and C horizons have developed. 

D horizon. Any stratum underlying the © horizon, or the 
B horizon if no C is present, that is unlike the material 
from which the solum developed. 

Humus. ‘The well-decomposed, more or less stable part of the 
organic matter in a mineral soil. 

Internal drainage. The movement of water through the soil profile. 

Leaching, soil. The removal of materials in solution by the pass- 
age of water through the soil. 

Liquid limit (engineering). The moisture content at which a soil 
material passes from a plastic to a liquid (free-flowing) state. 

Marl. <An earthy, crumbly deposit consisting chiefly of calcium 
carbonate mixed with clay or other soil material in varying 
proportions. 

Moisture density. The density to which a soil can be compacted 
with various moisture contents and forces of compaction. The 
greatest density obtained in the test is termed “maximum 
density,” and the corresponding moisture content is termed 
“optimum moisture.” 

Moisture-supplying capacity. The relative capacity of the soil to 
take in and supply moisture in amounts favorable to most 
plants. It is related to the amount of runoff, the rate of in- 
filtration, the available water-holding capacity, the depth of 
the root zone, and the average moisture-extraction pattern. 

Morphology, soil. The constitution of the soil, including the tex- 
ture, structure, consistence, color, and other physical, chemi- 
eal, and biologie properties of the various horizons that make 
up the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Patches of contrasting color that vary in number 
and size. Descriptive terms for mottling are as follows: 
Contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent: abundance—fevw, 
common, and many; and size—fine, medium, and coarse. The 
size measurements are as follows: Fine, commonly less than 
5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch) across the greatest dimension; 
medium, commonly from 5 to 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 
inch) across the greatest dimension; and coarse, commonly 
more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch) across the greatest 
dimension, 

Mulching. Applying plant residues or other suitable material on 
the surface of the soil. This material helps conserve moisture 
and control temperature, prevents the surface soil from com- 
pacting and crusting, helps reduce runoff and erosion, improves 
the structure of the soil, and helps control weeds. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant, essential to its 
growth, and used by it in the elaboration of its food and tissue. 
Among the elements obtained from the soil are nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, calcium, potassium, magnesium, sulfur, iron, man- 
ganese, copper, boron, and zine. Plant nutrients obtained 
largely from the air and water are carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. 

Parent material, The unconsolidated mass of rock material (or 
peat) from which the soil profile develops. See also Horizon, 
soil; Profile, soil; Substratum. 

Permanent pasture. Pasture that occupies the soil for a long time, 
in contrast to rotation pasture, which occupies the soil for only 
1 or 2 years in a rotation eyele with other erops. 

Permeability, soil. The quality of a soil that enables water or 

air to move through it. Classes of permeability are: Very 

slow, slow, moderately slow, moderate, moderately rapid, rapid, 
and very rapid. 

A term used to indicate the acidity or alkalinity of a soil, A 
pE of 7.0 indicates precise neutrality, higher values indicate 
increasing alkalinity, and lower values indicate increasing 
acidity. See also Reaction. 

Plastic limit (ehgineering). The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from a semisolid to a plastic state. 

Plasticity index (engineering). The numerical difference between 
the liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range in moisture 
content over which the soil remains plastic, 

Plow planting. Planting a crop at the time the land is plowed, 
or soon after, without additional tillage operations to prepare a 
seedbed. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil to produce a specified 
plant or sequence of plants under a given system of 
management, 


pH. 
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Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. See also Horizon, 
soil; Parent material. 

Reaction. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of the soil, ex- 
pressed in words or in pH values, as follows: 


pit 
Extremely acid 22. -..-..-.-----2.0 22. Below 4.5 
Very strongly deld 2 nents 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly Heid. on os ee eo ee eae, 5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid __ 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral -------- 6.6 to 73 
Mildly alkaline ~----.---------.-- 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline _ 7.9 to &4 
Strongly alkaline --..__. a 8 8 to 9.0 
Very strongly alkaline _-.----_.--.-_-__. 9,1 and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, consid- 
ered collectively, 

Sand. Individual fragments of rocks or minerals that have diam- 
eters ranging from 0.05 millimeter (0.002 inch) and 2.0 milli- 
meters (0.079 inch). The term sand is also applied to a soil 
that contains 85 percent or more of sand and not more than 
10 percent of clay. 

Second bottom. The first terrace level above the flood plain, rarely 
or never flooded. See also Kirst bottom; Flood plain. 

Shrink-swell potential. The ability of a soil to lose volume with 

a loss in content of water and to gain volume with an increase 

in content of water. 

Individual mineral particles of soil that range from 0.002 
millimeter (0.000079 inch) to 0.05 millimeter (0.002 inch) in 
diameter. The term silt is also applied to a soil that contains 
80 percent or more of silt and less than 12 percent of clay. 

Sod waterways. Permanently vegetated, constructed or natural 

waterways that control the amount and degree of runoff and 

reduce erosion. 

The natural medium for the growth of land plants on the 
surface of the earth; it is composed of organic and mineral 
materials, 

Soil depth classes (as used in this report). Very shallow—less 
than 10 inches; shallow—10 to 20 inches; moderately deep— 
20 to 36 inches; and deep—more than 86 inches. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent mate- 
rial, in which the processes of soil formation are active. The 
solum in mature soils consists of the A and B. horizons. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from adjoin- 
ing aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal 
mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The principal 
forms of structure are platy, prismatic, columnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and granular. 
Structureless soils are (1) single grain—each grain by itself, 
as in dune sand, or (2) massive—the particles adhere with- 
out any regular cleavage, as in many claypans and hardpans. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, that part of the 
profile below plow depth in which roots normally grow. 

Substratum. Any layer beneath the solum, or true soil. The 
term is applied to both parent material and to other layers un- 
like the parent material, below the B horizon or the subsoil. 

Surface drainage. Collection and removal of excess water from 
the surface by shallow, graded drainage ditches. 

Surface runoff. The amount of water removed by flow over the 
surface of the soil. The amount and rapidity of runoff are 
affected by the texture, structure, and porosity of the surface 
soil; the plant cover; the prevailing climate; and the slope. 
Terms used to express relative degrees of runoff are very 
rapid, rapid, medium, slow, very slow, and ponded. 

Surface soil. ‘That part of the soil ordinarily moved in tillage, 
or its equivalent in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in 
thickness. 

Terrace. (1) Agricultural: An embankment or ridge of earth 
constructed on the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. 
The terrace intercepts or retards runoff so that the water will 
infiltrate into the soil and so that any excess can flow slowly 
to a prepared outlet without causing erosion. (2) Geologie: 
An old alluvial plain, generally flat or undulating, that borders 
a river, luke, or the sea; frequently called second hottom as 
contrasted with flood plain; seldom subject to overflow. 

Terrace interval. The distance, measured either vertically or hor- 
izontally, between terraces. 


Silt. 


Soil. 
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Texture, soil. The relative proportions of the various size groups 
of individual soil grains in a mass of soil, Specifically, it 
refers to the proportions of sand, silt, and clay in the soil. 
The basic classes, in order of increasing proportions of the 
fine separates, are sand, loamy sand, fine sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy 
clay, silty clay, and clay. 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of a soil in respect to its fit- 
ness for the growth of a specified plant or sequence of plants. 

Topography. The shape of the ground surface, such as hills, moun- 
tains, or plains. In the descriptions of the soils the more spe- 
cific terms—rclief, physiography, landform, or slope—are used. 

Upland soils. Soils that developed in place from residual mate- 
rial, or from material that has not been moved by water in 
recent geologic times. 
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GUIDE TO THE MAPPING UNITS, CAPABILITY UNITS, AND WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUPS 


[See table 1, p. 11, for the approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils; see table 2, p. 65, for estimated average acre yields 


and table 3, p. 68, for estimated yields of wood products. 


Map 

symbol Mapping unit 
AgB Allegheny Joam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__......_..-------- 
AgC Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes... ..-_--__..-- 
AgC2 Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
AgD Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes__....._.-------- 
AgD2 Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded__---.---- 
AsB Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. .-.._-_.__-------- 
AsC Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes.-__--.---------- 
AsD Ashton silt loam, 12 to.20 percent slopes____-__--~.- 
At Atkins silt lOAMec. occu ee ceee cu eee eee keen 
Ay Atkins silty clay loam._....-.---------.--------------- 
BaB Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
BcB2 Beasley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__ _.- 
BcC2 Beasley silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__- 
BcD2 Beasley silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
BcE2 Beasley silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
BeD3 Beasley silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severcly eroded 
BfA Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. ._._.-------~---- 
BfB Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__....-.--------- 
BoB Blago silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes__--_-------------- 
CaA Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. .....----------- 
CaB Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.__._------------ 
CaC2 Captina silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. _______- 
CoD Colyer shaly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. -_-------- 
CoE Colyer shaly silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes_.--------- 
CoF Colyer shaly silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes-_-___------ 
CoG Colyer shaly silt loam, 50 to 60 percent slopes_----..---- 
CsE2 Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
CzB Cruze silt loam, 2 to 8 pereent slopes_..--..---------~--- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


For information that is significant to engineering, see p. 92} 


Woodland 
Capability suitability 
wnat group 

Page Symbol Page Number Page 
Heit Soo 13 Ile-1 57 5 75 
14 IITe-1 59 5 75 
14 TITe-1 59 5 75 
Soe densce Beeeees 14 [Ve-1 61 5 75 
aerate eee 14 IVe-1 61 5 75 
mee lose sopehtse 14. Tle-1 57 () Beets 
Beet cee hectc se 15 Itle-1 59 eee 
15 I[Ve-1 61 CQ) Soeehess 
15 ItIw-5 61 9 76 
pect atratee ney Seite 15 TiIw-5 61 9 76 
16 = Tle-2 57 QQ) ~ geeeecee 
Beate eh 16 Ile-4 57 () Cee ees 
17 [i{Ie-4 59 (Creer 
17 IVe-3 61 Q>  -deeesues 
17. ~VIe-1 62 (Ce eee 
Set eae eee ee 17. -“VIe-2 62 QC) ome 
eee ea 17) Ilw-1 58 (1) eee 
rt hte Ornate 18 Ile-6 57 () Sewing aes 
eee ee ee 18 III w-2 60 (') Sueekees 
soot deaseswioce 19 Iiw-1 58 @) eer Sees 
eee eevee, 19 IIe-6 57 (1) ceeeenes 
ee eal eet 19 IITe-8 59 (4) siteierQunds 
Se eee See 20 = VIs-3 63 1 71 
ef siete 20 ~=VIIs-1 63 iL 71 
ee eee ee 20 Vils-1 63 1 71 
meee aweeas 20 ~=~VIITs-3 64 1 71 
ene ee eens 20 VIls-3 64 L 71 
panna Nace em 21 + TIe-10 58 (0) ooeseeds 
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GUIDE TO THE MAPPING UNITS, CAPABILITY UNITS, AND WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUPS—Continued 


Map 

symbol Mapping unit 
Du Dunning silty clay loam... 2220-22024 oe eae eee eee eee eke eee 
EdD2 Eden soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded.__..-.--.-.-------~------.--- 
EdE2 Eden soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded___...-.-.------..------------ 
EdF2 Eden soils, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded____.-_.-..------------------- 
Eg Egam silty clay loam_----_.--_-_--. 2-2-2. eee eee ee 
EkB EIk silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__..-..--------------------~-------- 
EkC2 Elk silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__._---.-------------------- 
EkD2 Ek silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_..-_-_.-.-------- 
FaD3 Fairmount flaggy clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded_--- 


FaE3 Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. _._-._._.-.- 
FaF3 Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 60 percent slopes, severely eroded__.-...-.-- 
FIC Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__..--_-_---.-_-_- 
FFD Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes....--_------ eres 
FmD2 Fairmount-rock land complex, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded__------.---- 
FmE2 Fairmount-rock land complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded_.-.----__.- 
FnD2 Fleming cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded__..----.----.--- 
FoD Fleming cherty silty clay loam, thin solum, 12 to 25 percent slopes-.-.-_.- 
FsC2 Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, croded______-__--------------~-- 
FsD2 Fleming silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

Gn Gullled Jand..-. 02 eee ee Skee e ec leeee cee 

Gu Guthrie silt loainjc. so) ccausosec chess cto asatcsucducessesencusssase 
HaC2 Hagerstown cherty silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded____.-----.---- 
HeA Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_._.__._-----.--------------- 
HgB Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 pereent slopes______--_-------------------- 


HgC2 Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__..-.--------------- 
HgD2 Hagerstown silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded____._.— ee ees 


Hn Huntington gravelly silt loam____-_....--2-..-2-.-.------------------- 
Hs Huntington. silt loam... 0ceocce ore ce cease eeeeeccegeeeor ese Rses 
Hu Huntington stony silt loam, shallow.__._...--_----.-.-.--------------- 
Jec Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes....._.--.-.----------- 
JeD Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes.._._._._____--------- 
JOA Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes. ___._-._--------- 
JoB Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes. ..-_..----------- 
Joc Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 6 to 12 percent slopes_._____.___.--.-- 
JoC2 Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded._......-- 
LaB Landisburg cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes..__.---_.------------ 
Le Lawrence silt loam a 22 25 sen shee se oie dete aun aloe obo dee eke 
Ld Lindside silt loaitis... 2222 soe cetc oe eee ce dew ee eee ee ease 
LoB Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.---....--.--..2---2------------- 
LoB2 Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded ____.-_.-.--___---------- 
LoC Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. ..-_...._..._._._-.-.-.--.------ 


LoC2 Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_...__.------------------- 
LoD2 Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded________-_-------------- 
LpCc3 Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded___.-.----.- 
Lp D3 Lowell silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded__----.---- 
LrB2 Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded____..---.--- 
LrC2 Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. .._...----- 
LrD2 Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded______-_--- 


LrE2- Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 80 percent slopes, eroded__._.___._- 
LrF2 Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded..._._--.-- 
LsD3 Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded_______-- 
LsE3 Lowell silty clay shallow, 20 to 30 pereent slopes, severely eroded_._...--- 


LvD2 Lowell very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded._-..--.... 
LwE3 Lowell very rocky silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. __._. 
Ma Made lind:<. 22 32 cca cee Gs Soot eeeeeee cee eeven or coee ese eeueeees 


Me Melvin silt loan. .<2ss0252s2sececseees cee cose ee esto eheceeet cosas 
MfB Monongahela fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. .--_-__-------------- 
MiC Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes..-.---.---.-------- 
MiC2 Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded___-__------- 
MgA Monongahela silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes.---.--.------.------------ 
MgB Monongahela silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes....----------------------- 
MgC Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__--.------- Ste een Bens sis 
MegC2 Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__-.._..----------- 
Mm Mullins siltl0aMisc.2 0 ceceeuce esc ee ence ee eese See oe ec micoseceuiss 
MnG Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes___..-...------.----.------------ 
MnD Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_-.-----------------.----------- 


MsC2 Muse silty clay, loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__---------.--------- 
MsD2 Muse silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded__--...-..----.-.--- 
MuD Muskingum stony silt loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes. _-----.---------..--- 
MuE Muskingum stony silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes 
MuF Muskingum stony silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes 
MuG Muskingum stony silt loam, 50 to 80 percent slopes 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Page 


Woodland 
Capability suttability 
unit group 
Symbol Page Number Page 
III w-7 61 GQ)... catkesee 
TVe-2 61 10 77 
VIe-1 62 10 77 
VIle-1 63 10 77 
IIs-3 59 OY tare traesiae 
IIe-1 57 GQ): ace 
IITe-1 59 (Q):  * segeeeacs 
IVe-1 61 QM. Shee 
Vie-4 62 10 77 
Vile-2 63 10 77 
VUle-2 63 10 77 
TVe-6 61 10 7 
VIe-1 62 10 77 
VIs-l 63 10 77 
VIIs—2 63 10 77 
1Ve-3 61 OG cseetene 
VIs-3 63 (i), secede 
IITe-2 59 ©) ‘seecesus 
1Ve-3 61 GQ) seeds 
Vile—4 63 (¢) 
IVw-1 62 Ceres 
IITe-5 59 Orc ree 
1-3 57 (| eee awe 
IIe-1 57 ne 
IITe-1 59 Gy, “geeeeeee 
IVe-1 61 ere earn 
IIs-1 59 Cy Le 
J-1 57 GQ) ceeccece 
Vs-1 62 (Cee ene 
IIle-5 59 (Sane eeren 
TVe-2 61 Gy... dhe daeee 
IIIw-1 60 9 76 
IItw-3 60 7 76 
TVe-8 62 7 76 
IVe-8 62 7 76 
IITe-15 60 Qe hese wid 
IIIw-1 60 (i, eeretos 
I-2 57 OC) gears 
Ile-2 57 (ye fecete se 
ITle-2 57 (Qo eee ene 
I[Te-2 59 (> eeeees 
IITe-2 59 Q)y> Joxehecad 
IVe-3 61 CP cused 
[Ve-11 62 Cy + eee 
Vie-2 62 () 0 ceeueden 
IlIe—10 60 Co eee 
1Ve-6 61 GQ) ees 
Vie-1 62 OG) eccecee 
VIe-1 62 Qe Geese 
Vile-1 63 (Oo -eeeeedes 
Vie—4 62 (ee 
VIle-1 63 Cen eee 
VIs-1 63 C)}: geaeseie 
Vils-2 63 (  egencaee 
rs (: idee eee 
TIIw-5 61 OQ) .chessees 
lle-7 58 6 75 
IITe-9 60 6 75 
IITe-9 60 6 75 
IIw-2 58 9 76 
Ile-7 58 6 75 
I1Te-9 60 6 75 
IIIe-9 60 6 75 
IVw-l 62 9 76 
TITe-2 59 8 76 
IVe-3 61 8 76 
IIle-2 59 8 76 
TVe-3 61 8 76 
VIs-3 63 3 and 4, 74 
VITs-1 63 1,3, and 4. 71,74, 74 
VIIs-1 63 1, 3, and 4, 71, 74,74 
VIIs-3 64 1,3, and 4. 71,74, 74 
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Map 

symbol Mapping unit Page 
Ne Newark silt, ldo cccdececeessecusegeeeSeceeecusese east lenses 40 
NkB Nicholson silt loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes_..._._...--------------------- Al 
OtC Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes. .-.....------------------------ 42 
Orc2 Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__.---------------------- 42 
OtrD2 Otway silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_________-_-_-~..--------- 42 
OtE2 Otway silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded____._---.--.----------- 42 
OtF2 Otivay silty clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded_._._------------------- 42 
Ph Philo silt Joami< oo os eke eco oes ec oe ost Se speedo ds's 43 
Pm Pope fine sandy loam__- 43 
Pn Pope gravelly silt loam..-.-...-.--.----2---- eee eecse een ssseese ees 44 
Po Popesilt- 10MM: <2c..0 sere ace ce ecco eeee ckeseeke eae eceESeeSstees 43 
Pr Purdy silt: loam. -2.22s 253525 sssceee sie e cee eee eee Sesee 44 
RaB Rarden silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_...-..-.------------------------ 44 
RaC Rarden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_..-_..--.---------------------- 45 
RaD Rarden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_.----------------------------- 45 
ReC2 Rarden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, croded__._.-------------- 45 
ReD2 Rarden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. ...-------------- 45 
Re Robertsville silt loam...---5-4-se5cn-ccc- cee nseeenecet dene dcccncsses 45 
RkD Rockeastle silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes._-....--_.------------------ 46 
RkE Rockeastle silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes._.-------------~----------- 46 
RkF Rockeastle silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes_-___----------------------- 47 
RsD2 Rockeastile silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded____---------------- 47 
RsE2 Rockeastle silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. __-----.----------- 47 
Rt Pcl 0a. eee wore whoa cate edcyooe tem eeuseeeeas bet Gcanueiee 47 
SaB Sees silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. __...-.---------------------- 47 
Sac Sees silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes___.....---------------------- 47 
ScA Sequatchie silty clay loam, heavy variant, 0 to 4 percent slopes_..-------- 48 
SeB Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes..._--..---------------------- 48 
SeC Shelbyville siti loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_.._..._--------------------- 49 
SeC2 Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent, slopes, eroded_-_- 49 
ShD2 Shrouts clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded____.----- 50 
ShE2 Shrouts clay, 20 to 80 percent slopes, eroded____._...--.---------------- 50 
SsD Shrouts silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes___.---------------------- 49 
St Stendal:silé. loam... oo. -neclscdcee ct eee eee Seow ceeceee ee geeeeceue 50 
Ta Toft silt Wooo eta iene nese soceeseden ees teceseueeedeeeeeeseeas 50 
Te Terriceves¢arpments 2c. sc ececchcss ace eckee sous sconce ceeoeeess 51 
TsB Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___._.-.--------------------------- 51 
TsC Tilsit silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_-.._.---.-----------------------= 51 
TtB Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._....-.------------------------ 52 
TiC2 Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded___.____---------------- 52 
TtD2 Trappist silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded__.____---------------- 52 
Tv Tyler fine sandy loam____-_-_..-------------------------------------- 53 
Ty Tylersilb lod. ooo seep coe ected wesignneeestee See See e ede ee 53 
Wh WHitWell SIG ION cad oo Abc a oe lone re mnewnw Sees eee ksnesaeakaeengee 54 
WoB Woolper silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._..--.-------------------- 54 
WoC Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 pereent slopes_____.-.--_----.---------- 54. 
WoD2 Woolper silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded________-_--.----- 55 


1 Not placed in a woodland suitability group. 
2 Not placed in a capability unit. 


Capability 
unit 
Symbol Page 
TIlw-4 58 
TIe-10 58 
TVe-6 61 
Vie-1 62 
VIis-3 64. 
VIIs-3 64 
VIIs-3 64 
[-2 57 
I-1 57 
IIs-1 59 
T-1 57 
IVw-1 62 
IIfe-14 60 
TVe-8 62 
Vie-8 63 
IVe-8 62 
Vie-8 63 
IVw-1 62 
Vie-8 63 
VIle-2 63 
Vile-2 63 
VIls-3 64 
VIIs-3 64 
Viis—5 64: 
IIw-3 58 
IITe-8 59 
TIs-3 59 
Tle-1 57 
TITe-1 59 
IITe-1 59 
VIIs-3 64 
VIIs-3 64: 
Vie-8 63 
Tlw-4. 58 
IIIw-1 60 
Vie-1 62 
Tle-7 58 
T1Ie-9 60 
TIe-9 58 
T1Te-7 59 
TVe-4 61 
II[w-1 60 
lllw-1 60 
TIw-4 58 
Ile-4. 57 
TITe-4 59 
1Ve-3 61 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 


All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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SOILS OF THE MOUNTAIN REGION 
Muskingum-Rockcastle association: Steep to very steep, 


GENERAL SOIL MAP somewhat excessively drained, shallow soils of escarpments. 
BATH COUNTY, KENTUCKY SOILS OF THE KNOBS REGION 


Colyer-Rockcastle association: Moderately steep to steep, 


ey jj : A y ox ? 
Ca Li G7 6 hfe , Vf [2 | somewhat excessively drained, shallow soils of dissected 


z 


YY 
83°55/ 7 
uplands. 

— Johnsburg-Cavode-Rarden association: Nearly level, poorly 
drained to moderately well drained soils that have a fragipan 
and are on plains in the uplands. 
Monongahela-Allegheny-Tyler association: Level to sloping, 
dominantly moderately well drained to well drained soils of 
~ old, high terraces. 


Atkins-Pope-Stendal association: Nearly level, well-drained 
[5 | to poorly drained soils on first bottoms, stream terraces, 

and foot slopes. 
SOILS OF THE OUTER BLUEGRASS REGION 
LY, Hagerstown-Fleming-Bedford sesntiebar: hovel to sloping, 
Gi) deep to winanaeas deep, dominantly well drained soils of 

upland ridges. 

Fairmount-Otway association: Steep, shallow, well-drained to 
excessively drained soils that have a dark-colored surface 
layer high in calcium and are on highly dissected uplands. 


WH Lowell-Shelbyville association: Undulating to rolling, deep, 
a, well-drained soils of uplands. 


035/%O 
83 35 Way 


‘Huntington-Egam-Captina association: Chiefly nearly level, 
deep, well drained to moderately well drained soils of narrow 
first bottoms, stream terraces, and foot slopes. 
SOILS OF THE EDEN HILLS 
| 10 | Eden-Lowell association: Steep, moderately deep, somewhat 
droughty soils of highly dissected uplands. 


83°30! 
— 38°05’ 


Scale 1:143,500 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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SOIL LEGEND 


The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. 

A second capital letter shows the slope. Symbols without a 
slope letter are those of nearly level soils, such as Huntington 
silt loam, or of land types that have a considerable range of 
slope, such as Gullied land. A final number, 2 or 3, shows that 


datum. 


the soil is eroded, or severely eroded. 


Soil map constructed 1962 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1954 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Kentucky 
plane coordinate system, north zone, Lambert 
conformal conic projection, 1927 North American 


SYMBOL NAME SYMBOL NAME 
AgB Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes LrC2 Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
AgC Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes LrD2 Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
AgC2 _— Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded LrE2 Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
AgD Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes LrF2 Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded 
AgD2 Allegheny loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded LsD3 Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
AsB Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes LsE3 _ Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
AsC Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes LvD2 Lowell very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
AsD Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes LwE3 Lowell very rocky silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
At Atkins silt loam Ma 
Ay Atkins silty clay loam we serge 
BaB Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes MfB Monongahela fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
BcB2 Beasley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded MfC Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
BcC2 Beasley silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded MfC2 Monongahela fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
BcD2 _ Beasley silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded MgA Monongahela silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
BcE2 _ Beasley silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded MgB Monongahela silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
BeD3 _ Beasley silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded MgC Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
BTA Bedford silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes MgC2 = Monongahela silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
BfB Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes Mm Mullins silt loam 
BoB Blago silt loam, O to 4 percent slopes MnC Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
i . MnD Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
Pe Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes MsC2 Muse silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
a Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes MsD2 Muse silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
a F lneol a er 6 to a ion a MuD Muskingum stony silt loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes 
CoE olyer shaly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes MuE Muskingum stony silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes 
wo Colyer shaly silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes MuF Muskingum stony silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes 
CoF Colyer shaly silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes MuG Muskingum stony silt loam, 50 to 80 percent slopes 
pas Colyer shaly silt loam, 50 to 60 percent slopes ie as exces sittvicsar 
Cs f m, percent sl 
zB aka beg sy blo pad int alonesn erases NkB Nicholson silt loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Du Dunning silty clay loam i Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
f t Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
cae — = be be pH pe scl — * pee otD2 Otway silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
EdF2 Eden soils, 30 to 50 conn ptssng acaes OtE2 Otway silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
E ‘sine : OtF2 Otway silty clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded 
2 Egam silty clay loam 
EkB Elk silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes Ph Philo silt loam 
EkC2 Elk silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded Pm Pope fine sandy loam 
EkD2 Elk silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded Pn Pope gravelly silt loam 
Po Pope silt loam 
FaD3 Fairmount flaggy clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded Pr Purdy silt loam 
FaE3 Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded ; 
F2aF3 Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 60 percent slopes, severely eroded he Rarden silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
FIC Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes Rab Rarden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
FFD Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes = Rarden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
FmO2 — Fairmount-rock land complex, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded ReC2 arden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
FmE2  Fairmount-rock land complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded RcD2 _Rarden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
FnD2 Fleming cherty silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded ae Robertsville silt loam 
FoD Fleming cherty silty clay loam, thin solum, 12 to 25 percent slopes R Rockcastle silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
FsC2 Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded ne — pe = = : a — sed 
F ings roded , 
o02- (Fleming: SIR loamy, 12 $9.20) percent Sopens RsD2 __ Rockcastle silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Gn Gullied land RsE2 Rockcastle silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
Gu Guthrie silt loam Rt Rock land 
HaC2 —_ Hagerstown cherty silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded SaB Sees silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
HgA Hagerstown silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes SaC Sees silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
HeB Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes ScA Sequatchie silty clay loam, heavy variant, O to 4 percent slopes 
HeC2 _—_— Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded SeB Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
HgD2 _ Hagerstown silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded SeC Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
Hn Huntington gravelly silt loam SeC2 Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Hs Huntington silt loam ShD2 Shrouts clay, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Hu Huntington stony silt loam, shallow ete? Shrouts clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
JeC Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes = eens eae loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes 
JeD Jefferson gravelly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
JoA Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes Ta Taft silt loam 
JoB Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes Te Terrace escarpments 
Joc Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams, 6 to 12 percent slopes TsB Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Joc2 Johnsburg and Cavode silt loams,-6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded Ts Tilsit silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
TtB Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
LaB Landisburg cherty silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes TtC2 Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Le Lawrence silt loam TtD2 Trappist silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
ld Lindside silt loam Ww Tyler fine sandy loam 
LoB Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes Ty Tyler silt loam 
LoB2 Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded ; . 
Loc Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes Wh Whitwell silt loam 
LoC2 Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded WoB Woolper silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
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